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THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


CHAPTER I 

PREFACE TO THE SECOND VOLUME 

The Preacher said, “There is no new thing under 
the sun,” 1 and one who had imbibed much of his 
wisdom warned that “the master of superstition is 
the people and in all superstition wise men follow 
fools: and arguments are fitted to practice in a re- 
versed order.” 2 He who journeys in an unknown 
or little known country must expect that the ac- 
counts he brings back of strange peoples and cus- 
toms will be doubted, for wise men have no more 
wisdom than fools in their superstition, and against 
superstition no argument will contend. 

I was aware when I essayed to explain the psy- 
chology of the American People that some of my 
deductions would be attacked, for my research con- 
vinced me that there was much superstition and 
fable to be overthrown, and some truth to be re- 
vealed. It was territory that had not been explored. 
It was to be expected that I should run counter to 
popular belief, and that it should appear as if I had 
sought to be iconoclastic merely for intellectual 
delight. 

1 Ecclesiastes, r, 9. * Bacon: Of Superstition , p. 96. 
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The reception given the first volume of this work 
by the Press and the Public has been so gener- 
ous, and there has been such an encouraging recog- 
nition that an earnest attempt had been made 
to throw some light on an extremely complicated 
problem, that I may be deemed deficient in grati- 
tude if I refer at all to criticisms. It is not, however, 
in a spirit of defense or resentment that I answer 
my courteous and temperate opponents, but this is 
a convenient way to make clear some things that 
seem to require elucidation. 

It has been asserted that I have given undue 
importance to: — 

(1) English influence in the formation of the 
character of Americans and the institutions of 
America; 

(2) The effect of the physical in race development ; 

(8) The Puritan. 

And that I have minimized : — 

(1) Dutch influence and that of nationalities 
other than English; 

(2) The Irish and the Scotch in attributing the 
formation of American character exclusively to the 
English. 

And, finally, that in asserting that the Ameri- 
cans of to-day are a new race and not a “mon- 
grel” race, I have ignored all the teachings of 
ethnology, since the study of race development 
positively teaches that there is no such thing as a 
“pure,” unmixed, unvitiated strain. 
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It would be tedious and valueless to repeat the 
proof I adduced that the character of Americans 
and the institutions of America owe their influence 
to English inspiration, for to say more would be 
merely to reproduce in amplified form what has 
already been stated. To prove a negative is an im- 
possibility; and my critics have contented them- 
selves with questioning my deductions without 
bringing evidence to challenge my reasoning. An 
examination of the institutions of America, of its 
political philosophy, of its system of jurisprudence; 
of the thought and customs and viewpoint of life 
of its people, will show that they are English in ori- 
gin and that they have not been colored or moulded 
by those of any other nation. 

A learned friend of German extraction, whose 
judgment I highly respect, suggested that Bancroft 
termed “ Holland, the mother of four of our states,” 1 
and that it is impossible to conceive a family of four 
children uninfluenced by their mother. Bancroft’s 
figure is rhetorical fancy rather than historical fact; 
in truth, it is an historical perversion. Holland did 
not give birth to four states of the American Union. 
Nearly nine hundred years have been enwrapped 
in “the great winding sheets, that bury all things in 
oblivion,” since the Norman conqueror set foot on 
British soil, and yet nine centuries have not been 
long enough to stamp out the traces of that in- 
vasion. Norman customs, Norman words, some of 

1 Bancroft: History of the United States of America , vol. i, p. 527. 
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the law of the Normans is the legacy of that battle 
- on the sands of Hastings. Where shall we find their 
Dutch counterpart in the life or speech or customs 
of America? Is there such a thing as Dutch law in 
the code of America? Do Dutch words, except 
those that became incorporated into the speech of 
the English, crop up in American conversation to 
visualize to the philologist their exotic origin or to 
be used unconsciously by the common people? Is 
there a single Dutch custom that has been virile 
enough to survive and has in the slightest influ- 
enced for good or evil the mental or social develop- 
ment of the American People? If we except the cus- 
tom, rapidly falling into disuse, of calling on New 
Year’s Day, which is Dutch and not English, we 
search in vain for any harvest of the Dutch plant- 
ing of the New World. It was pointed out in the 
first volume 1 that all a eulogist of the Dutch could 
discover as their gift to America was that “in New 
York, the high stoop house, and the peculiar observ- 
ances of New Year’s Day which continued until 
1870, are two familiar relics of Holland. The valu- 
able custom of registering transfers of real estate 
has been received from the same source.” This is 
a pitifully weak foundation, as was already said, on 
which to attempt to erect a lasting monument to 
Dutch genius or to trace race influence. 2 

1 Page 391. 

2 "But, their relative smallness of numbers and their local influence con- 
sidered, the Dutch in New York and New Jersey, and the Germans and 
Scotch-Irish in Pennsylvania, which of all the states is the least homogeneous, 
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I have been reminded that some of the men who 
played a leading part in the early history of New 
York were Dutch, that to-day the bearers of great 
names and the possessors of great wealth are of 
Dutch descent, the lineal descendants of those first 
settlers who colonized the New Netherlands. This 
is quite true, but it proves nothing. To deny these 
things would be to deny a physical fact, a thing too 
absurd to be worth a moment’s serious discussion; 
but it does not meet the issue involved. The ques- 
tion is not that the Dutch settled New York and 
begat a sturdy progeny, for that we know to be 
true; but whether they were able to impress upon 
an alien people, and a virgin continent, and a plas- 
tic society their own language or customs or institu- 
tions. If so the proof must be easily accessible. Who 
will produce this proof ? Who will give concrete 
illustration of the Dutch influence on American 
character or American civilization ? It is not suf- 
ficient to rest the argument on generalities, or to 
be content with the vague assertion of “Dutch 
influence.” To carry conviction something more 
specific is needed. 

It is a striking illustration of “the master of 
superstition” and ineradicable tradition become 
respectable through the dignity of age, that while 

though they unquestionably give a character to the parts in which they set- 
tled, constitute no real exception to the remark that the description of the 
spread of population from the Atlantic border westwardly is substantially* 
that of the diffusion of English life.” — Draper: History of the American Civil 
War, vol. i, p. 173. 
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every American schoolboy will glibly repeat the 
parrot cry of “Dutch influence,” French influence 
is seldom if ever referred to. It is not customary to 
think- of the French as having left any mark on 
American thought, yet it is a fact that the only sys- 
tem of jurisprudence in the United States that is 
not English, is French; and while the Dutch came 
and went and left nothing behind to denote their 
brief power, not even roads or ruins as the Romans 
wrote their name on Britain, the French gave to 
Louisiana a civil code that has survived. With that 
single exception — all the more striking because it 
is the sole exception — no other “foreign” influ- 
ence — using that term to mean non-English — 
has institutionally affected the United States. The 
Code Napoleon is the memorial that France erected 
to herself in America. England, France, Spain, 
Holland, and Sweden almost simultaneously colo- 
nized what is now the United States of America, yet, 
with the exception of England and France, there 
remains nothing to recall that great struggle for the 
possession of a continent which was to determine 
whether the Saxon, the Teuton, the Scandinavian, 
or the Latin should plant the New World and give to 
it his character, his language, and his institutions. 1 

It is perhaps of sufficient importance to mention 
that of the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 

1 “For though otters, such as . . . Holland, by its establishments in New 
York, participated in the movement, the share taken by than was so subor- 
dinate as scarcely to influence the result.” — Draper: History of the American 
Civil War , vol. I, p. 127. 
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ence, not one was other than of Anglo-Saxon ex- 
traction; not one was of Teutonic or Latin descent. 
Of the fifty-six signers, forty-eight were American 
born, two were born in England, two in Scotland, 
three in Ireland, and one in Wales. Those who 
were born abroad came to America early; several of 
those born in America were educated in England. 
Environment, association, and training were Eng- 
lish not “foreign,” that is non-English. 1 

Nor can there be traced to the great German 
immigration of the nineteenth century the impress 
of the Teutonic mind on the American: nor have 
the Germans modified the political thought of Am- 
erica or moulded its social development. What the 
founders of the Republic established in the begin- 
ning — and these men were Englishmen and re- 
mained Englishmen until they became Americans 
— has endured; fundamentally the same now as it 
was then, inspired by English training and English 
tradition; unchanged by forces other than English. 

These are facts that neither prejudice nor “pa- 
triotism” can controvert. I hold no brief for the 
English. I repeat what I said in the first chapter of 
the first volume: I began my investigation with an 
open mind, without prejudice, and with indiffer- 
ence as to where my quest led. My sole desire was 
the ascertainment of the truth. Like many others 
with a general but inexact knowledge of the ele- 

1 Cf. Michael: The Declaration of Independence; Sanderson: Biography of 
the Signers of the Declaration of Independence . 
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merits that enter into the making of the American 
character, I believed at that time that psychologi- 
cally the Americans had been influenced by the 
Dutch and the French, but I now see that this was 
an error. An investigator who is animated by no 
motive other than to find the truth must, if he is 
honest, let truth reveal itself in its own way, no 
matter how much it may run counter to popular 
beliefs. For the moment he may invite attack, but 
that is immaterial. Transient popularity no man 
cares for whose purpose is worthy. 

In the first volume I dwelt at some length on the 
effect of the physical in its influence on character, 
partly because it is an element in race development 
which has not been given sufficient weight; and es- 
pecially on account of its bearing on the formation 
of certain characteristics peculiarly American. One 
of my friendly critics, while generally approving 
my work, thinks that I have pushed my theories 
to “fantastic” lengths; and another, equally com- 
mendatory, airily dismisses Darwin’s observation, 
that measurements taken during the Civil War 
showed that the “native” American had a larger 
bodily frame than recent German and Irish arrivals, 
by saying that “the great biologist was so far off 
his own ground that it is hardly necessary to ex- 
amine this obiter dictum closely”; which I suppose 
means that the obiter dictum of Charles Darwin is of 
no consequence, while the obiter dicta of the anony- 
mous book reviewer must be accepted ex cathedral 
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To reviewers who so easily annihilate knowledge 
with a few drops of ink, I recommend the careful 
reading of the Report of the Immigration Commis- 
sion, 1 issued since the publication of the first vol- 
ume of this work. Probably this Report may be 
regarded as obiter dicta, but at least it is of some 
interest to note that the investigations made by 
the scientific experts of the Commission sustain 
Darwin’s “ obiter dictum ” and my own “fantastic 
theories.” 

To elaborate the theme would be to pile Pelion 
on Ossa, and in all probability still fail to convince 
those persons who regard the influence of the phy- 
sical in race development as “fantastic”; or pos- 
sessed of the requisite knowledge, one would be 
tempted to write on the origin and development of 
species, which in view of the existing library seems 
unnecessary. To any one who has been given the 
opportunity to study the races of men in their habi- 
tats, or, denied personal observation, has profited 
by the labor and learning of the masters, the con- 
clusion is ineluctable that it is scientific and not 
fantastic to find the physical reflected in mental 
and moral characteristics. Even he whose study of 
nature ended in his childhood with Zoology for Be- 
ginners, and there learned that the domestic cat is 
the product of its environment and its habitat, can- 
not be so blind as not to see that in Europe as well 

1 The Immigration Commission . A Partial Report to Congress on the Changes 
in Bodily Form of Descendants of Immigrants. Senate Document No. 208. 
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as in America and Asia there is a difference, both 
mental and physical, between the Iowlander and 
the highlander; that people who live on the plains 
differ from those who live on the mountains; that 
those who cling to the seaboard are in many things 
unlike those who live far from the influence of 
ocean; that the effects of extreme heat and extreme 
cold, of a dry arid climate and one where much 
moisture prevails, are temperamentally reflected in 
a people or race. 1 The subject must be left here. 

Among his other shortcomings the author has 
been accused of an “exaggerated veneration” for 
the Puritan and of having attributed to him too 
great a share in the formation of American charac- 
ter. The American people have always been a sec- 
tional people, 2 and it is doubtless somewhat of a 
blow to the amour pro'pre of Southerners, to Virgin- 
ians especially, who have been brought up on the 
traditions of Southern influence in Colonial times, 
to learn that it was the Englishman of Puritan Mas- 
sachusetts, and not the Englishman of Anglican 
Virginia, who laid the foundation for the American 
system., who gave the American his mental bias, 
and taught him self-government. 

Americans are justly proud of what they have 
accomplished — of their population, of their wealth, 
of their great cities; of the railroads they have built, 
and the rivers they have bridged — in a word, the 

1 Of . Draper: History of the American Civil War , voL i, sec. l> passim. 
k a See page 300, post. t 
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material. Probably if I were an American these 
objective things would make a similar appeal to 
my imagination and I should regard them as the 
great triumph of my people. To me they make 
only a minor appeal. The great thing that America 
^ has done, the one thing that will make it imperish- 
^ able, whether the fate of Tyre or Sodom or Nineveh 
rO or Herculaneum be in store for it, whether it shall 
<7° be blotted from the face of the map and only a name 
remain, whether it shall forget its own teachings 
or remain faithful to them — that one thing is that 
America taught the world the meaning of Demo- 
cracy; 1 it was America that gave to the world the 
first concept of human liberty and encouraged man 
to seek his freedom; a thing so wonderful that now, 
like all great discoveries, we regard it as a matter 
of course; but a thing so momentous that it changed 
the thought of mankind and altered the relations 
of man to man. It was the Puritan who gave this 
thought to humanity. It was the Puritan who 
^ created Democracy. It was in the Puritan Common- 
wealth that liberty to resist oppression was born, 
(tf Narrow, harsh, intolerant, bigoted these Puritans 
— were, but despite the qualities that have given them 


rt 

4 

r~ 


1 ** Democracy had been hitherto only a ludicrous effort to reverse the laws 
of nature by thrusting Cleon into the place of Pericles. But a democracy 
that could fight for an abstraction, whose members held life and goods cheap 
compared with that larger life which we call country, was not merely unheard- 


<r 


of, but portentous. It was the nightmare of the Old World taking upon, 
itself flesh and blood, turning out to be substance and not dreamt — Lowell: 


On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners* 
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such an odious name, it was their teachings and their 
influence that made theoretic Democracy a reality. 
This is the debt not only of America but of the 
world to the Puritan. If American civilization and 
American development are to be understood, it is 
necessary that the character and the achievements 
of the Puritan must be minutely studied to explain 
the motivating causes of American psychology. 

I must plead guilty to having employed the term 
“English” when “British” would perhaps have 
been more comprehensive. It has been a labor of 
love and a matter of pride with some American au- 
thors to credit to the branches of what we now know 
as the people of the United Kingdom a particular 
influence in the formation of American character. 
Thus Fiske considers the migration of the Ulster 
Protestants in the seventeenth century, generally 
spoken of in America as the “Scotch-Irish,” “an 
event of scarcely less importance than the exodus 
of English Puritans to New England and that of 
English Cavaliers to Virginia”; 1 and Roosevelt 
says, “ The West was won by those who have been 
rightly called the Roundheads of the South, the 
same men who, before any others, declared for Amer- 
ican independence.” 2 There is a library of very 
fair proportions on the Scotch and Irish in Amer- 
ica and the influence they have had on American 
development. Englishmen use the adjectives Eng- 

1 Fiske: Old Virginia and Her Neighbours , vol. n, p. $90. 

2 Roosevelt: The Winning of the West , voL i, p. 187, 
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lisli and British interchangeably as meaning a per- 
son born in the United Kingdom to distinguish 
subjects of the Crown born in Canada, Australia^ 
or other parts of the Empire, and not to mark that 
fine distinction between Englishmen, Irishmen, 
and Scotchmen that is so carefully made in the 
United States. In the English rather than the Amer- 
ican sense I have used “English” when referring 
to English influence on American institutions and 
the formation of American character, because it is 
almost impossible, in some instances, to resolve the 
Scotch and Irish into their original elements and 
eliminate the Saxon strain from the Celtic. Thus, 
one has often heard in America that a certain 
American is not of English but “Scotch-Irish” 
descent; 1 but the so-called Scotch-Irish were never 
Irish except as they became Irish from living in 
Ireland. The men and women who were brought 
over to Ireland by the first Stuart King and settled 
on the forfeited estates of the Earls of Tyrone and 
Tyrconnel in the Province of Ulster, in the open- 
ing years of the seventeenth century, were Scotch 
and English Protestants, the Scotch predominating, 
and not Irish; and they became “Scotch-Irish” by 
habitation and environment. It was these Scotch- 
Irish, in whose veins ran so much English blood, 
who left Ulster in large numbers in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and settled in Pennsyl- 

1 This term “Scotch-Irish” is seldom if ever used by Englishmen in Eng- 
land, and seems to be peculiarly a term of American coinage. 
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vania, thence to spread south through Virginia and 
the Carolinas, and from the South followed the 
western trail to the Pacific. I use the term English 
to differentiate the men of the English-speaking 
race trained under English institutions and those of 
Teutonic and Latin descent; and not to magnify the 
English at the expense of the Scotch or the Irish. 
Without the slightest desire to detract from Irish or 
Scotch achievement, it has been my endeavor to 
make clear the distinction between the English- 
speaking race and the non-English-speaking races 
of the European Continent. 

Some objection has been raised to my statement 
that the Americans are a “new” race and not a 
mongrel race, and I have been told that ethnology 
knows no such thing as a “pure” race, and that 
the Americans are no more an unmixed strain than 
are the English, the Germans, or the Latins. I do 
not think I have written anything in the previous 
volume that can be fairly interpreted as my belief 
in the purity of blood. There I wrote, 1 in I believe 
not ambiguous language: “There is to-day no un- 
mixed race. The theory of the un vitiated strain, 
both in man and animals, is now known to be a 
fallacy. The great races are races of mixed blood 
and cross-breeding.” I have simply tried to show 
that the Americans — as the results of environment, 
political and social institutions, and their own 
philosophy — are not diluted Englishmen any more 

1 See page 56. 
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than they are imitation Germans, or transplanted 
Spaniards, but that they are new in the sense that 
they have evolved a distinct American type, with 
mental and physical characteristics foreign to those 
of other people, or races. What has happened in 
the more than a hundred and twenty-five years 
that have elapsed since the beginning of national 
existence is precisely similar to what has taken 
place in the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Take, 
for example, the seedless orange, a new species of a 
very old fruit. By careful selection and crossing 
there has been produced an orange that has lost 
some of the characteristics which mark the family 
and has acquired new qualities. The seed, without 
which at one time it was considered impossible to 
grow an orange, has been eliminated, and the new 
fruit has a flavor and texture of its own. 

Perhaps an even more striking illustration is 
the Citrus decumana, known to all Americans and 
to many Europeans under its popular name of the 
grape-fruit or the shaddock. In its original or na- 
tive form, it was too bitter to be used as an article 
of diet, but by being crossed with the lemon and 
the orange its extreme acidity was modified and the 
fruit made palatable. Here a “new” species was 
developed, and, while it preserved the physical 
structure of the parent stock, developed its own 
character. In the first volume I said, 1 — and I 
think the statement cannot be challenged, — “In 

1 See page £0. 
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both the animal and the vegetable kingdoms spe- 
cies, by the irresistible law of evolution and their 
adjustment to new conditions, retain many of the 
characteristics of the parent stock, but by con- 
forming to their environment in the struggle for 
existence create a new type.” Darwin repeatedly 
points out that Nature is continually at work 
creating new species, or modifying existing ones 
to adapt them to their environment or the struggle 
for survival. Thus in North America, he says, 
“All the wolves, foxes, and aboriginal domestic 
dogs have their feet broader than in the correspond- 
ing species of the Old World, and well calculated for 
running on the snow”; 1 and this, he remarks, is 
necessary, as the life or death of every animal will 
often depend upon its success in hunting over the 
snow when soft; and this will in part depend upon 
the feet being broad. Again he notes that in Eng- 
land “an entirely new foxhound was raised through 
the breeder’s art, the ears of the old Southern 
hound being reduced, the bone and bulk lightened, 
the waist increased in length, and the stature some- 
what added to. It is believed that this was effected 
by a cross with a greyhound. With respect to the 
latter dog, Youatt, who is generally cautious in his 
statements, says that the greyhound within the 
last fifty years, that is, before the commencement 
of the present century, ‘assumed a somewhat dif- 

1 Darwin; The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication, voL 

l, p. 42. 
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ferent character from that which he once possessed. 
He is now distinguished by a beautiful symmetry 
of form, of which he could not once boast, and he 
has even superior speed to that which he formerly 
exhibited. He is no longer used to struggle with 
deer, but contends with his fellows over a shorter 
and speedier course.’ An able writer believes that 
our English greyhounds are the descendants, pro- 
gressively improved [Darwin’s italics], of the large 
rough greyhounds which existed in Scotland so 
early as the third century.” 1 It would be weari- 
some to continue to cite the authorities, for it is no 
longer open to dispute that animals are the pro- 
duct of their environment and the conditions under 
which they live, those conditions being food, cli- 
mate, and natural selection. If animals are sub- 
ject to an universal law, is there any reason for 
believing that man alone of the animal kingdom 
can escape its influence ? 

In the first volume I said 2 that the constant effort 
of breeders of stock and of floriculturists is to im- 
prove the breed or the flower by crossing it with a 
strain the product of a different environment, or to 
graft on it a growth that has its own peculiarities 
of soil and climate. “Here we see the recognition 
of the fundamental law that in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms what corresponds to character 
in man — in animals and fruits and flowers, struc- 
ture, size, color — is the result of environment.” 

1 Darwin: Op. cit pp. 4£-4S, s See page 55* 
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Carrying out that analogy, we find warrant for the 
assertion that the Americans are a “new” race. It 
might perhaps have been considered more correct, 
but it would have been decidedly more cumbersome 
and offensive to literary taste, and would not have 
conveyed the exact shade of meaning, to have 
described Americans as an “unlike” race, that is 
unlike the English, the French, or the Germans; 
unlike any other modern European nation from 
which they are descended or whose blood has 
mingled with theirs. But a thing unlike that with 
which it is compared is dissimilar or diverse or bears 
no resemblance; therefore, it is different and “ new.” 
The American people are not entirely without re- 
semblance to the English and other European races, 
but they have developed characteristics that differ- 
entiate them mentally from the races of Europe, 
and in that sense they are “new.” 

It is curious, the reluctance of Americans to ad- 
mit that they have a psychology which sets them 
apart from the rest of the world and has given them 
their distinguishing traits. Thus in a sympathetic 
review 1 of the first volume of this work, the reviewer 
says that the book “ comprises nothing less than an 
attempt to elucidate the psychology of the Ameri- 
can people. Most of us would be inclined at the 
outset, perhaps, to pronounce such a task impossible 
of accomplishment. The psychology of any mass 
of eighty or ninety millions of men and women is 

1 The Dial , Chicago, April 1$, 1910. 
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an extremely elusive tiling; and furthermore, the 
people of America represent a conglomeration of 
racial elements such as would seem scarcely to admit 
of anything in the nature of composite characteri- 
zation.” This hesitation, this extreme modesty to 
deny a nation the possession of that which every 
nation has claimed as one of the elements without 
which there can be no vigorous nationality, is a 
thing extremely difficult for a foreigner to under- 
stand. No Englishman, no Frenchman, no Ger- 
man would deny that his people have a national 
psychology; in fact, he would resent the assertion as 
an insult to his nationality, but the American seems 
to take pride in the deficiency. I shall endeavor to 
prove in subsequent pages that the “conglomera- 
tion of racial elements” scientifically admit “of 
composite characterization.” It is an American 
habit, largely reinforced by foreign criticism, to 
think of the American people as a “conglomera- 
tion,” the modern tower of Babel, a hodge-podge 
of races, each of which, while part of a social and 
political entity, still remains alien, still preserves 
its mother-language, still remains foreign to its en- 
vironment, and is uninfluenced by political and so- 
cial forces; as if America were simply a convention 
hall for an international gathering, the delegates 
brought together for a common purpose, but per- 
mitted to address the meeting in their own tongues, 
making no concessions to their hosts in dress or 
thought or expression, elbow to elbow for the mo- 
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ment but unchanged by association, and, despite 
their common purpose, at heart antagonistic 
and resolved not to yield to “foreign” influence. 
Americans who labor under this delusion forget 
the cementing effect of language, — for there is 
only one language spoken in the United States, — 
political loyalty, and social institutions. Yet these 
are the forces to assimilate the peoples of many 
races and to transform them, physically and men- 
tally, and to make “of them a people essentially 
one without waiting for the slow process of amalga- 
mation by the mingling of the blood at all,” 1 and 
thus to produce a national psychology. 

Probably my conclusions as to the effect of immi- 
gration on the psychology of the American, which 
are set forth at some length in the present volume, 
will be criticized because they are opposed to views 
of other writers. It is unnecessary to forestall what 
will be found in subsequent pages. It seems suf- 
ficient to say that as I have been unable to discover 
in early American institutions any trace of any 
influence other than English, so now I have been 
equally unable to find that the character of the 
mind or the ethical concept of the American has 
been affected by the non-English immigration of the 
nineteenth century. Those mental characteristics 
and the socialized code which all the world recog- 
nizes as peculiarly American, and which have given 
the American a distinct individuality, are, in one 

J- Christian Register , Boston, March 24, 1910. 
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word, American. Their genesis was in American 
soil when the Colonial ceased to exist and the Ameri- 
can came into being; and as his civilization has 
developed, so his character has become fixed and 
the type has been permanently established. The 
American has an extraordinary and only partially 
explained power of absorbing alien people into his 
social and political system, and yet remaining un- 
influenced by them. Germans become “German- 
Americans” and then Americans, but the millions 
of Germans who have poured into the country have 
not succeeded in making a single American an 
“American-German.” It is this power of the 
American to assimilate and not to be assimilated, 
to influence but to remain uninfluenced, to stamp 
his individuality upon the alien and not to lose his 
own individuality, that has incorporated the immi- 
grant into the American without affecting the fun- 
damental ideas of America or its political prin- 
ciples; and has so insensibly affected the mind or 
philosophy, morals or point of view, artistic de- 
velopment or literary taste of the American. In 
some other respects, economic especially, the in- 
fluence of the immigrant has been very great, but 
more need not be said here, as the subject is 
treated fully in its 'proper place. 



CHAPTER II 

THE STAGING OF THE REVOLUTION 

It is the year 1760. No student of the American 
Revolution, says an American writer, can have 
failed to notice how, from the beginning to the end, 
its several stages unfolded themselves and succeeded 
one another with something of the logical sequence, 
the proportion, and the unity of a well-ordered 
plot. It is quite other than a rhetorical common- 
place to speak of the Revolution as a drama . 1 

This is choice rhetoric and fits in well with the 
ideas of many American writers, who have come to 
look upon the Revolution as the expression of a burn- 
ing love of an idealistic conception of liberty; as if 
the colonists had been animated by purely unselfish 
motives and were, as Otis said in opposing the issu- 
ance of writs of assistance, “arguing in favor of 
British liberty.” To Tyler that argument on the 
powers of the Massachusetts court to grant these 
writs appears “to have begun a new era in the his- 
tory of the human race,” 2 and was “in itself an 
authentic token of that sensitive and proud con- 
dition of the American colonial mind out of which 
all the later acts of Revolutionary resistance were 

1 Tyler: The Literary History of the American Revolution, , vol. I, pp. $0-31. 

* Tyler: Op. dt. f p. 32. 
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born.” 1 It has been repeatedly said that no single 
cause produced the American Revolution and 
brought a nation into being, and there was no cata- 
strophic climax. The causes began with the first 
coming of the English. They grew with the years. 
They were as many and as diverse as the influences 
that go to make the character of man. It was long 
held by American historians that the stamp tax was 
the spark to fire the Revolutionary train. They have 
since shifted their ground. That event in the harbor 
of Boston, schoolboys were taught, was the thing 
to make loyal Englishmen American rebels. No 
American now teaches that. It is impossible to 
explain the Revolution in a page or a chapter, for 
you cannot crowd into any such small space the 
mind of a people that had been moulded under the 
pressure of a century and a half of life amidst new 
surroundings and under new conditions; that had 
lost some of its old qualities and received new im- 
pressions. To understand the Revolution one must 
read forward and backward; one must know the 
history of the English people from before the time 
they settled in America until the middle of the 
eighteenth century; from then until argument 
ceased and the sword was drawn. 2 

1 Tyler: Op . cit., p. 38. 

* “ In short, what we call the American Revolution was simply a cul- 
mination that had been going on for a hundred and fifty years. New Eng- 
land was never more prosperous and happy than in 1770.” — Oration of 
ex-Govemor John D. Long, at Springfield, Massachusetts, July 4, 1909. 
(Springfield Republican, July 5, 1909.) 
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If for the sake of the rhetorical figure we may re- 
gard the Revolution as a drama with “the propor- 
tion and the unity of a well-ordered plot,” we shall 
see that here were the coherent motives that every 
mas ter of stagecraft has always employed; but 
motives somewhat different from those that popular 
imagination has created. 

In the first volume it was my effort to emphasize 
certain facts the significance of which it is essen- 
tial to grasp if American psychology is to be under- 
stood and a clear idea obtained of the causes that 
brought about the Revolution; and although it 
may be less picturesque, it is more in consonance 
with truth, to regard the Revolution as an epi- 
sode in history rather than as a dramatic climax in 
American development. 

From almost the first coming of Englishmen to 
America they had assumed control over their own 
affairs and become masters of their own taxation. 
They had made themselves practically independent 
of King and Parliament and maintained the inher- 
ent right of governing themselves subject only to 
nominal control of the mother-country. It is no 
less important to remember that in the hundred 
and fifty years that followed the coming of the 
English into the New World they had grown in 
strength and prosperity; they were no longer small, 
weak, straggling settlements supported by the 
money and arms of England, in danger of starva- 
tion or destruction if that protection was withdrawn. 
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“They had taken Louisburg, and had assisted in 
taking Quebec.” 1 The day of the settlement had 
passed; the settlements had expanded into minia- 
ture states, the seeds of empire and nationality 
had been sown, the harvest was ripening. The 
century and a half that followed the planting of 
J am estown saw on the American continent a vigor- 
ous, self-reliant, masterful race, inspired by their 
English inheritance of glorious traditions; proud 
of their achievements, facing the future with the 
confidence born of success; rich in actual possessions 
and sustained by the security founded in the know- 
ledge that even greater riches were in store for them. 

Materially they were strong; steadfast, too, in 
strength of purpose, in that resolute courage that 
has given to the world its fanatics and martyrs, and 
the world needs its martyrs as much as it needs its 
saints and prophets and tyrants. In the fibre of 
their being was woven the Puritan strain. “Faith 
in God, faith in man, faith in work, — this is 
the short formula in which we may sum up the 
teachings of the founders of New England, a creed 
simple enough for this life and the next,” 2 — con- 
cisely describes them. It was the Puritan teaching 
and training and the Puritan influence that was 
the basis of character and gave these men their 
individuality. The Puritan, with many admirable 
qualities, was selfish, hard, self-centred. His well- 

1 Weeden: Economic and Social History of New England , vol. II, p. 872. 

1 Lowell: Among My Books , voL i, p. 229. 
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read Old Testament had given him an exaggerated 
sense of justice and taught the theologic lesson of 
vengeance; resistance to oppression was ordained; 
and he had very pronounced ideas of what con- 
stituted oppression. The Puritan, as wo shall soon 
see, passing through the same evolutionary stages 
that mark the development of all society, ceased 
to give the first thought to theology and paid 
more attention to politics, but he brought to his 
politics the same methods that had distinguished 
his religion. The Puritan was a fanatic and would 
tolerate no alien creed; in politics he was equally 
obstinate. In the early days of Massachusetts we 
have the gentle Pilgrim and the harsh Puritan. In 
the drama of the Revolution was the Puritan spirit, 
not the sweetness and simple charity of the Pilgrim. 

A resolute, pugnacious, determined people were 
making history in the New World when the sun- 
light of the eighteenth century was dispelling the 
fogs of Old-World political tradition; a people 
with a fierce hatred of everything that seemed to 
savor of tyranny or to curtail their own formulas 
of liberty. To the south were men of their own 
race, less austere but no less liberty-loving; softened 
by climate and with some of the angularities of 
character rounded; to whom God and the Devil were 
more impersonal, but who were equally resolute in 
holding to that which they had won, and who would 
brook no interference with what they regarded as 
the imprescriptible right to govern themselves ac- 
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cording to their own ideas and without the interfer- 
ence of a legislature separated by three thousand 
miles of sea. 

For a hundred and fifty years these people had 
developed under the stimulus of their own institu- 
tions. They had created their own civilization. 
Their society was formed on their own system. 
There had grown up their own code. Customs, laws, 
society had been modified to meet their own re- 
quirements. Englishmen they were in name, but 
America to them was home. These were the 
people that in 1760 were waiting for the curtain to 
rise on the last act of colonial history, and put on 
the stage the drama of the Revolution. 



CHAPTER III 

AMERICA IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Rhetoric lias slain more truths than ignorance. To 
enhance the dramatic, historian and romanticist 
have magnified the power of Britain at the time of 
the Revolution and dwelt with undue emphasis 
upon “the struggling colonies,” upon the hard- 
ships and misery of the colonial troops at Valley 
Forge, upon the difficulties encountered to clothe 
and feed and pay them, until the world has come 
to believe that when the colonists declared their 
independence of the Crown they were not only 
few in number but wretchedly poor; that they 
suffered for the necessities of life, that compared 
with the English they were cave dwellers, their 
civilization low and their resources scanty. Now as 
a matter of fact, while in population and wealth 
they were greatly inferior to the English, in some 
respects they enjoyed advantages not possessed by 
them, and nothing is more erroneous than the be- 
lief that their poverty was great or that their social 
organization was still rudimentary . 1 

By nature and instinct the Puritan was a business 


1 The country, Fiske says, never put forth more than a small fraction of 
its available strength in the Revolution. — The American Revolution, vol. II* 
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man and never forgot the main chance; while he 
perpetually thanked God for His manifold mercies, 
he nevertheless thought much about his money; 
the fact that he was ingenuous enough to record in 
the same sentence his thanks to God and his anxiety 
whether a creditor would defraud him, has given 
rise to the belief that the Puritan was a monstrous 
hypocrite, whose religion was merely a cloak for 
his cant and Pecksniffian ways and a cover under 
which to exact the last farthing. Thus Sewall in 
his Diary has a characteristic entry under date of 
March 19, 1693: “Benjamin Hallawell, late cap- 
tive of Algier, and his infant daughter, Mary, were 
baptized. When I first saw him in London, I could 
hardly persuade myself that he could live over the 
Sea, and now I see him and his daughter baptized. 
Lord let it be a Token that Thou wilt revive thy 
work in the midst of the years. In London, ’t was 
some discouragement to me to think how hardly 
’t would come off for the father to pay me for the 
English money I had disbursed for the Redemption 
of a dead Son: but God has given him a new life.” 1 

Of the New Englander, General Greene wrote 
shortly after the outbreak of the Revolution: “The 
common people are exceedingly avaricious; the gen- 
ius of the people is commercial, from their long in- 
tercourse of trade. ” 2 A hundred years before Greene, 
a visiting Englishman discovered America and 

1 Sewall: Diary, vol. I, p. 375. 

2 Irving: Life of Washington , vol. n, p. 119. 
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turned out the usual book. ‘'The grose Goddons , 
or great masters,” he wrote, “as also some of their 
Merchants are damnable rich; generally all of their 
judgment, inexplicably covetous and proud, they 
receive your gifts but as an homage or tribute due 
to their transcendency.” 1 A modern New Englander 
wrote of his Puritan forbears, “It was in the practi- 
cal that they showed their true quality, as English- 
men are wont,” 2 and he tells us : “ They were business 
men, men of facts and figures no less than of religious 
earnestness. The sum of two hundred thousand 
pounds had been invested in their undertaking — 
a sum, for that time, truly enormous as the result 
of private combination for a doubtful experiment. 
That their enterprise might succeed, they must 
show a balance on the right side of the counting- 
house ledger, as well as in their private accounts 
with their own souls. The liberty of praying when 
and how they would, must be balanced with an 
ability of paying when and as they ought.”® It 
was this money-getting instinct of the Puritan that 
made the Northern Colonies so prosperous, and 
stimulated them to engage in manufacturing en- 
terprises despite the obstacle of repressive English 
legislation. 

It is common belief that the Jews, from instinct 
and as the result of persecution, from being denied 
other opportunities for displaying their intellectual 

1 J osselyn : An Account of Two Voyages to New England > p. 180. 

1 Lowell; Among My Books , vol. i, p. * Lowell: Op. p. 
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powers, and from a sordid love of money, in the 
course of time developed into a race of extraordi- 
narily able money-getters and traders; but it is 
doubtful if they had the same capacity for business 
and commerce on a large scale as the Puritans. The 
Jew became a money-lender and a financier, the 
banker to advance money on a venture that pro- 
mised a rich return on his capital invested, to specu- 
late through the energy and hardihood of men will- 
ing to undergo much toil and meet many dangers 
for the use of his money; but the Jews were origi- 
nally a pastoral people and had no impulse for ad- 
venture, and it was necessity alone that drove them 
to the display of physical energy. With the Puri- 
tan it was different. He came from a line of men 
accustomed to hard work, who had toughened un- 
der severe manual labor, who had lived frugal lives, 
who when work was to be done did it with their 
own hands. The difference between the “money 
sense” of the Jew and the Puritan is the difference 
between the banker and the trader. The one dis- 
counts paper and makes advances on a bill of lading; 
the other buys and sells merchandise, or charters 
a ship in the hope of finding a market for his cargo. 
It is the trader and not the banker whose know- 
ledge of commerce and the wants of a people is 
great, because usually he has learned by experience 
and from having worked his way up; whose suc- 
cess, among other qualities, is due to his frugality 
and thrift, who sends his cargo to foreign lands. 
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and knows not only the merchandise in which he 
deals but how to sail a ship, for he often began 
life as a cabin boy or a supercargo. If he builds 
houses he applies on a larger scale the knowledge 
he gained as a carpenter or a mason. 

The banker, whom the Jew typifies, seldom if ever 
sees the ship or the cargo which his money buys, 
and personally knows not whether the ship is sea- 
worthy or the cargo of proper quality; he has no 
technical training, nor is it necessary; it is sufficient 
for him to be governed by the general law of com- 
merce: that if a demand exists and it can be satis- 
fied at a fixed price there is profit in the venture, 
for the success of which he relies on others better 
qualified. 

Both the Jews and the Puritans were idealists, 
in both Jew and Puritan imagination was largely 
developed, although overlaid by the struggle for 
life in the case of the Jew and the struggle against 
life in the case of the Puritan; but neither idealism 
nor imagination interfered with the commercial 
sense; perhaps it was the possession of these qualities 
that,made both so quick to grasp possibilities and 
to envisage the future. 

The method of the historian and the manner in 
which history is written is to give undue space to 
describing in elaborate detail military movements, 
which to the average reader, interested in results 
but not in technique, mean nothing; and to attach 
importance to political events, which often left 
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no lasting impress upon the character of a people 
or the structure of society. This is perhaps the rea- 
son that writers have dealt so inadequately with 
the material condition of the American colonies 
at the outbreak of the Revolution. Both in English 
and American histories are to be found frequent 
detached references to the commerce and wealth of 
the colonies; the speeches and writings of the day 
throw additional light on the subject; there have 
been studies of the origin and development of a 
particular industry, but I know of no author who 
has had the ability and industry to assemble all 
the facts and present them in their proper relation as 
a whole. Such a work would be extremely valuable 
and of great interest. 

My attempt to picture the material condition 
of the colonies from about the middle of the eight- 
eenth century is necessarily fragmentary, and no 
effort has been made to go into the subject with the 
thoroughness its importance demands, which would 
be out of place here; but it is believed the facts 
presented and the conclusions they develop can be 
accepted as accurate. 

Remembering Macaulay’s injunction that “one 
of the first objects of an inquirer who wishes to 
form a correct notion of the state of a community 
at a given time, must be to ascertain of how many 
persons that community then consisted,” 1 the 
first inquiry must be directed to learn the popula- 

1 Macaulay: History of England, vol. i, p. 138, 
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tion of the colonies when the Declaration of In- 
dependence was adopted. In 1760, according to 
Channing, the people numbered a million and a 
half, 1 including the blacks. About one third of the 
colonists were “foreigners,” that is, they were not 
born in the colonies. At the time of the Peace of 
Paris in 1763, Lecky computes the population of 
the thirteen colonies at “about a million and a half 
freemen, and their number probably slightly ex- 
ceeded two millions at the time of the Declaration 
of Independence.” 2 Franklin thought the popula- 
tion doubled every twenty-five years, exclusive of 
the increase by immigration. 3 Wigglesworth agrees 
as to the time in which population doubles, but 
includes in that increase immigration. 4 Winsor 5 
places the population at the opening of the war “at 
something over a million,” which is manifestly in- 
accurate. “Let it be remembered,” Bryant and 
Gay say, “that Great Britain supplied three mil- 
lions of people in America with almost every manu- 
factured article which they needed.” 6 Burke in 
his Speech on Conciliation said he had taken a good 
deal of pains to ascertain the population, which he 
placed at “two millions of inhabitants of our own 
European blood and color; besides at least five 

1 Channing: A History of the United States , vol. n, p. 491. 

2 Lecky: A History of England in the Eighteenth Century , vol. m, p. £67. 

* Franklin: Works , vol. vi, p. 49. 

4 Wigglesworth: Calculations on American Population , p. 1. 

5 Winsor: Narrative and Critical History of America , vol. v» p. 151* tt. 

8 Bryant and Gay: A Popular History of the United States* vol. Hi, p, SSL 
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hundred thousand others, who form no inconsider- 
able part of the strength and opulence of the whole ” ; 
but he added it was of little moment whether he 
put the numbers too high or too low, because “ such 
is the strength with which population shoots in that 
part of the world, that state the numbers as high 
as we will, whilst the dispute continues, the exag- 
geration ends.” 1 

Bancroft’s estimate of the population in 1754 
was 1,165,000 whites and 263,000 negroes; in all, 
1,428,000 souls. 2 Dexter found that in twenty-four 
years, from 1743 to 1767, the population had grown 
from one million to two millions; 3 and in 1775, De 
Bow places it at 2,243,000, “an increase of over one 
hundred per cent in twenty -five years, despite of the 
troubles of the times, which could not have checked 
immigration and promoted emigration.” 4 5 He swells 
his total by estimating the South to have a slave 
population of 500,000, making the aggregate at 
that time 2,750,000. These figures, of course, were 
not based on an actual enumeration, but are the 
calculations of careful men; but in 1790 the first 
Federal census was taken, which returned a total 
population of 3,929,214. 6 This was probably under 

1 Burke: Speech on Conciliation with America , Works, vol. r, p. 456. 

2 Bancroft: History of the United States, vol. ii, p. 389. Cf. A Century of 
Population Growth, pp. 3-11, passim. 

3 Dexter: Estimates of Population in the American Colonies, p. 49. 

4 De Bow: Industrial Resources of the Southern and Western States, vol. in, 
p. 404. 

5 Wright: The History and Growth of the United States Census, p. 17. 
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the mark, as there was a popular belief that the 
people were counted for the purpose of being taxed, 
and many of them understated the number of 
persons in their families. 1 Prom all of which it is a 
safe conclusion, I think, that the population of the 
colonies at the time of the Revolution was not less 
than three millions. That of England at the same 
time was about ten millions; but that the popula- 
tion of the colonies increased much more rapidly 
than that of England is shown by a letter written 
by John Adams in 1775: “If we can remove the 
turbulent Gallicks, our people will in another cen- 
tury become more numerous than England itself.” 2 
Peter Kalm, the eminent Swedish botanist and 
traveler, was so greatly impressed with the strength 
and wealth of the colonies that he wrote, “The 
English colonies in this part of the world have in- 
creased so much in their number of inhabitants, and 
in their riches, that they almost vie with Old Eng- 
land.” 3 

America in that day was not rich in great stores 
of accumulated capital or the returns from in- 
vestments; it experienced the economic trials of 
every other youthful community, and was cramped 
for ready capital and was always a debtor; its 
greatest hardship was the scarcity of specie, of 

1 Tucker: Progress of the United States in Population and Wealth in Fifty 
Years , p. 16. 

2 Winsor: Narrative and Critical History , vol. v, p. 151* 

8 Kalm: Travels into North America, vol. I, p. 206. 
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which, it was constantly drained by English mer- 
chants in the operations of trade. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole said he supposed that if the colonies should 
gain £500,000 in trade, half of it would, in two 
years, pass by indirect channels into the English 
exchequer . 1 

The position of the colonies in the eighteenth 
century in their financial relations with England 
was very similar to that of the Western American 
States to the Eastern financial centres from 1850 
to about 1900. In that half-century, roughly speak- 
ing, the building of cities and railways and the 
bringing of the land under cultivation made the 
West heavily indebted to the East; money at ruin- 
ous rates of interest was lent by the East to these 
Western pioneers, who had to struggle against ad- 
verse conditions and suffer much hardship; who 
saw their crops destroyed by blight and the ele- 
ments, but the interest payments on their mortgages 
must be met or they would be sold out by “the 
bank,” a thousand miles away; and “the bank” was 
as soulless, as impersonal, and as inexorable as Clo- 
tho, Lachesis, and Atropos. The West came to have 
for the East much the same feeling that the colo- 
nies had for England; they were slaving for a bare 
existence so that their creditors might grow rich 
from the profits of their labor; this feeling gave 
rise to the same resentment that every man in 
debt has for his creditor; it was one of the reasons, 

1 Bryant and Gay: A Popular History of the United States , vol. in, p. 831. .. 
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as we shall see, that gave the West a view of life 
different from that of the East. In the colonies at 
the time of the Revolution, as in the West a cen- 
tury later, the means existed to create wealth, and 
although no man could foresee the enormous po- 
tential resources of the continent, its riches, both 
in England and America, were vaguely understood. 

Between 1700 and 1760, the value of property in 
England increased fifty per cent, and Pitt declared 
this was wholly due to the American colonies. 1 2 
In 1776, he said, “The profit of Great Britain from 
the trade of the colonies is two millions a year. 
This is the fund that carried you triumphantly 
through the last war. You owe this to America.” 
Burke told the House of Commons that for some 
time past the Old World had been fed from the 
New, and he gave in striking form the value of the 
American trade to England. In 1704, the export 
trade of England to the colonies stood at £569,930; 
in 1772, it had grown to £6,023,132. Even more 
impressive is his further statement that in 1704 
the whole export trade of England, including the 
colonies, was valued at £6,509,000, while in 1772 
the colonial exports alone amounted to £6,024,000. 
“When we speak of the commerce with our colo- 
nies,” he said, “fiction lags after truth; invention 
is unfruitful, and imagination cold and barren.” * 

1 Bryant and Gay: A Popular History of the United States r vol. m» p. SSL 

2 Burke: Speech on Conciliation with America , Works, vol. I, pp. 457-61, 
passim* 
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Whence came these great sources of wealth which 
so immensely added to the prosperity of the Empire? 
Burke has told of the bounty of Nature which en- 
abled the New World to feed the Old, and he found 
other mines. Prom the beginning of time the sea 
has always nourished its people, and the skill and 
audacious courage with which the colonists pur- 
sued their fisheries excited the envy of England. 
The men of New England, in Burke’s high-sounding 
phrase, carried on the whale fishery “among the 
tumbling mountains of ice,” they penetrated “into 
the deepest frozen recesses of Hudson’s Bay and 
Davis’s Straits; whilst we are looking for them be- 
neath the Arctic Circle, we hear that they have 
pierced into the opposite region of polar cold, that 
they are at the antipodes, and engaged under the 
frozen serpent of the South. No sea but what is 
vexed by their fisheries. No climate that is not 
witness to their toils.” 1 

Spurred by necessity, the men of New England 
had early taken to the sea. Massachusetts reached 
out slowly from the seaboard, and it was not until 
about 1725 that she began to colonize the Berk- 
shire Hills. 2 It was this leisurely control of the 
hinterland that forced her people out on the sea and 
made them a maritime race and the ocean carriers 
of the colonies. “Boston alone in 1664 had three 
hundred boats fishing in the waters about Cape 

1 Burke: Speech on Conciliation with America, Works, vol. i, p. 462. 

* Elson; History of the United States of America , p. 129. 
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Sable; and there were fifteen hundred fishermen 
casting their nets off the Isles of Shoals. Cod be- 
came the staple of New England exports. Salted 
and packed, it found a ready and extensive market. 1 
The choicest fish were sent to the Catholic coun- 
tries of southern Europe, where the regular fast- 
days occasioned a steady demand, just as they had 
done in the fifteenth century for the salt herring 
of the great Hanse fisheries.” 2 In three years, from 
1714 to 1717, there cleared from Boston for the 
West Indies 518 vessels; the total number of clear- 
ances from Boston to all ports in that period was 
1247 vessels, employing 8697 men; from the less 
important port of Salem 232 vessels sailed. 3 The 
prodigious strides made by the sea-borne commerce 
of the colonies is shown by an account of entrances 
and clearances for 1760. 4 In that year there entered 
all the ports of the colonies from British and foreign 
ports a total of 3044 vessels, with an aggregate of 
188,562 tons; there cleared to British and foreign 
ports 3523 vessels, having a tonnage of 201,613. 
The British policy, which restricted the carrying- 
trade to British or colonial vessels, was of enormous 
advantage to the shipping interests on both sides 

1 “Tiie merchantable dry cod are carried to the markets of Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy; the refuse cod are shipped off for the West India Islands to feed 
the negro slaves.” — Douglas: A Summary of the British Settlements, vol. x, 
p. 538. 

2 Semple: American History and its Geographic Conditions , p. I £4. 

* Barry: History of Massachusetts, vol. n, p. 107. 

4 Channing: A History of the United States, vol. n, p. 525. 
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of the Atlantic and encouraged the building of ships 
in the colonies; an industry for which they were 
peculiarly favored owing to their timber and naval 
stores. 1 So important did this industry become that 
in 1724 the ship carpenters of the Thames com- 
plained to the Emg that their trade was hurt and 
their workmen emigrated, since so many vessels 
were built in New England. Massachusetts built 
ships not only for England, but also for European 
countries and the West Indies. 2 

The year 1760 was one of the years of war be- 
tween England and France. The French West 
Indian Islands produced almost nothing but sugar, 
and had to rely on the American colonies for food. 
This trade was illegal, but for fifty years it had 
been permitted to go on unchecked, and it became 
so profitable that even in time of war it could not 
be suppressed, as men were willing to sacrifice 
their patriotism for the sake of swelling their purse. 3 
How great the gains were from this illicit commerce 
is shown by an English author of that year, who 
declares that a cargo of cotton, linen, and woolen 

1 Weeden: Economic and Social History of New England , vol. I, p. 364. 

* Beer: The Commercial Policy of England toward the American Colonies, 
p. 156. 

3 Vessels sailing under flags of truce were licensed to go to the [French 
West Indies, nominally to exchange prisoners, actually to engage in con- 
traband trade. These licenses were issued by the colonial governors* who 
knew what they were worth, and exacted full price. Francis Fauquier, 
lieutenant-governor of Virginia, according to Burnaby, was one of the few 
governors who refused to issue these permits, although on one occasion Fau- 
quier was offered £200 for a permit for a single voyage. — Travels through 
North America , p. 73. 
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cloth, and other European goods, would yield fifty 
to one hundred per cent profit and the return cargo 
of sugar would bring in another inordinate profit; 
for £400,000 invested in New York or Boston, a 
shipowner might earn in one voyage £3,200,000! 1 

It is one of the phenomena of a new country that 
its first settlement by an alien people is always 
accompanied by an excessively high death-rate be- 
cause of the hardships to be overcome and the time 
required to adapt the new stock to the changed 
conditions of climate and mode of living, but after 
that period of trial has been successfully met, the 
increase of population is rapid, provided that the 
country is suitable and can afford support for a 
quick breeding race. We have seen 2 how excessive 
was the mortality in the early Puritan days, and 
we are now to observe the other illustration of this 
natural law. Franklin, testifying before the House 
of Commons in 1776, was asked the reason that the 
people of America increased faster than they did 
in England, and he answered that “any young 
couple that axe industrious may easily obtain land 
of their own, on which they can raise a family.” 
At the time of the Revolution the first period of 
the long struggle was over. America was then a 
sparsely settled, rude country as compared with 
England, without many of the refinements and the 
comforts of civilization that Englishmen were ac- 

1 Channing: A History of the United State* , vol. ur* p. 567, n. 

1 See voL x, p. 82. 
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customed to enjoy, but it was no barren wilderness 
nor merely a chain of rough frontier outposts. 1 In 
Philadelphia, we are told, at the close of the war, 
it was the fashion to celebrate public events by 
processions of tradesmen and mechanics, and in 
one such pageant, nearly fifty distinct trades were 
represented; companies existed for the better pro- 
tection of the interests of the trades, and a library 
had been founded fifty years before, chiefly by this 
class. Upon the solid foundation of manufactures 
and trade had been built a society living in comfort 
and ease. 2 Philadelphia lacked nothing that was 
possessed by any city in England, except a close 
corporation and a bull-ring, is Trevelyan’s descrip- 
tion of the city. 3 Pennsylvania, about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, could be justly called 
the most flourishing of the English colonies. A fleet 
of four hundred sail left Philadelphia yearly with 
the season’s produce. The colony’s free population 
numbered 220,000 souls. 4 As early as 1700 it was 
possible to ride from Portland, Maine, to southern 
Virginia, sleeping each night at some considerable 

1 “As respects cleanliness and that decency of living which distinguishes 
man from the brutes, though primitive if judged by modem standards, the 
colonial New Englander contrasted favorably with other communities of the 
same time, whether in America or in Europe.” — Adams, Three Episodes of 
Massachusetts History , vol. ii, p. 794. 

2 Bryant and Gay: A Popular History of the United States , vol. iv, p. 91. 

* Trevelyan: The American Revolution part X, p. 77. 

4 Winsor: Narrative and Critical History , vol. v, p. 216. Cf . Grahame: 
The History of the United States , vol. n, p. 403; Douglas: A Summary of the 
British Settlements , vol. n, pp. 324-25; Sheffield: Observations on the Commerce 
of the American States , table vn. 
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village. 1 That there was more luxury in the colo- 
nies than we commonly give them credit for pos- 
sessing is shown by the inventories of estates. As 
early as 1648, Thomas Nowell, of Windsor, Connect- 
icut, disposed of real estate and personal property 
valued at £368, and among the items enumerated 
are “one eouerlitt, 4 pairs of sheets, 3 pair pillow' 
beers, 3 tablecloaths,5 table napkins.” 2 Duringthe 
following century, as the permanency of settlement 
became firmly established, the colonists surrounded 
themselves with greater comforts and luxuries.* 

I think it is stating only the exact truth to say 
that, taking them as a whole, the three million 
people in the American colonies were, at the out- 
break of the Revolution, really better off than the 
ten million people who constituted the population 
of England. I do not mean that there was more 
wealth in America than in England. There was 
not. I do not mean that any American enjoyed 
more luxury than did some Englishmen, or that 
the richest and best provided colonial had the lux- 
uries and comforts that even the moderately rich 
Englishman was able to command. That were im- 
possible. But the general standard of living among 
the people was higher; there was less poverty and 
degradation and vice . 4 

1 Semple: American History and its Geographic Conditions, p, 46* 

^ Trumbull, in, Hart's American History told by Contemporaries, vol. I, 
p. 477. 

* Cf. Bruce: Economic History of Virginia, vol. rr, chap* xii et seq, 

4 “In colonial Massachusetts there was, outside of Boston, which was a 
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A charming picture of life in Penn’s colony al- 
most a century before the Revolution is given in a 
quaint letter written by a young girl. One would 
like to know more of this Sally Brindley, with her 
acute observation and sprightly description. 

The Manob, Bucks Countt, Pa. 

The 28th of 11th Mo., 1685. 

Dear Grandmother: — 

Mamma has been writing to thee since last Fifth day, 
and she told me I could put a sheet into the letter. We 
want to get it off on the packet which sails from Phila- 
delphia about the 10th of the Twelfth month. 

Our new house is all done. I wish thee could see our 
big kitchen. It has a fireplace entirely across one end of 
the room. Papa brings the back log in with the horse, 
and when the boys pile wood up against it, such a fire as 
it does make. We have so much wood. Papa says he 
would be rich if we had this timber in England. I gather 
chips. We had a nice time roasting chestnuts this fall in 
the ashes. I have four quarts dried. 

The new house is built of logs and all nicely plastered 
inside. We’ll be good and warm this winter. Thejre is 
room in the fireplace for papa’s big chair and mamma’s 
rocker. There is a bench on the other side of the fire for 
us children. There is a little narrow window near the 

seaport town of large commerce, no appreciable criminal class, whether 
male or female. There was enough and to spare of individuals with criminal 
tendencies more or less fully developed, — the weak minded, or the in- 
herently vicious, — and such there will always be in every community; but 
during the colonial period there was no considerable or recognized portion 
of, the Massachusetts community those composing which made their avowed 
livelihood, such as it was, by vice or crime.’ * — Adams; Three Episodes of 
Massachusetts History , vol. n, p. 797. 
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chimney where the spinning wheel stands. I ’ve learned 
to bake cakes on the coals. We have a Dutch oven now. 

I wish thee could have seen our garden this summer. 
Besides the rows of sage, camomile, thyme, eomfrey, 
and rue, with yarrow and some onions, we have great 
big love apples. They are almost as large as an apple. 
They grow up on a bushy plant which starts from a seed 
in the spring. Uncle Henry found them last summer 
among the Indians, and brought some of the seeds home. 
Mamma says they are poison if we eat them. They are 
just pretty to look at. 

The men dug a long, winding ditch around the meadow 
bank this fall. It will carry the water along the side of 
the meadow so they can let it out to run all over the 
bank. It keeps the grass very green and pretty. 

We have so many horses and cows that are not ours. 
Papa is Ranger now, and takes up all strays. Thee don’t 
know about this, does thee? Well, everybody here lets 
their cows and horses run loose in the woods. Some- 
times they don’t come back, and it takes a long time to 
find them. We heard of a little girl this fall who got lost 
while hunting for the cows. Dark came on her and she 
heard- the wolves howling. It was very late when she 
found the cows all huddled together. Her father found 
her next morning fast asleep alongside of the bell cow. 
She was safe and sound. I’m glad I wasn’t that little 
girl. 

All the cows here have ear marks. William Penn’s 
cpws have this mark. I copied it from Papa’s book : . . . 
It must hurt to have their ears cut. 

I also found this in the book. Papa put it in last 
summer: — 
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“Att the fall of the yeare 1684 there came a long- 
bodyed bb cow with this eare marke. She was very mild, 
and being a stranger, after publication, none owning her, 
James Harrison, att the request of Luke Brindley, the 
Ranger, wintered her, and upon the twenty-third of the 
7th Mo., 1685, the cow was slaughtered and divided, 
two-thirds to the Governor, and one-third to the Ranger 
after James Harrison had 60 lbs. of her beef for the 
wintering of her.” 

So thee sees we have plenty of meat. We have 200 
shad that were caught last spring and salted. Some of 
them are very big. The boys were out hunting yester- 
day and brought in two wild turkeys. We ’ll have one for 
dinner on Sixth-day, which is Monthly Meeting, and the 
other on First-day. 

Mamma has school for me every day. She is the 
teacher and I am the scholars. I am head of my class. 
Papa says if I keep on doing that well he will send me to 
England to school when I get big. Then I’ll see thee, 
grandma, and the dear old place I love so well. There is 
no more room on the paper so I must stop. 

With lots of kisses and two pats for dear Old Rover, I 
remain thy affectionate granddaughter, 

Sally Brindley . 1 

Wages were higher in the colonies than in Eng- 
land. 2 At the end of the seventeenth century farm 
hands in New England were paid half a crown aday; 
if they were hired by the year they were paid from 

1 Sharpless: A Quaker Experiment in Government , pp. 84-86. 

2 For a detailed and extremely valuable compilation of wages and com- 
modity prices from 1630 to 1789, see Weeden: Economic and Social History 
of New England, vol. n. Appendix A. 
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£14 to £20 a year in corn, cattle, and fish; and even 
at that day it was noted that clothing cost more in 
the colonies than in England. 1 The usual wages 
of skilled laborers in Massachusetts, Adams says, 
were from sixty -five cents to a dollar a day; those 
of ordinary, unskilled laborers two shillings or 
thirty-three cents; and, fluctuations of currency 
apart, these wages seem to have generally ruled 
until the end of the eighteenth century. 2 In England, 
in the first quarter of the eighteenth century, cooks 
and dairy-maids were paid £2 105. a year; mowers 
of corn and grass. Is. 2 d. a day without meat and 
drink, and only 6d. with food; male haymakers, 
lOd. a day without food, and 5d with; female hay- 
makers, 6d.; rough masons, carpenters, and plow- 
men, bricklayers, and tilers, la. 6d. from Lady Day 
to Michaelmas, and la. from Michaelmas to Lady 
Day. If they were fed, they had only 8 d. a day all 
the year round. Gardeners and thatchers were 
paid at the same rate. Tailors earned 6d. a day with 
food, lOd. without; spinners earned only 4 d. daily 
without food. This schedule of wages lasted into 
the reign of George I.® 

In 1703, in Braintree, in Massachusetts, lived John 
Marshall, mason, carpenter, painter, non-commis- 
sioned officer in the militia, and pious Puritan; and 

1 Josselyn; An Account of Two Voyages to New England, pp. 207-09. 

* Adams: Three Episodes of Massachusetts History , vol. n, p. 687- 

* Bryant and Gay: A Popular History of ike United States , vol- m, p, 127. 
Cf Rogers: A History of Agriculture and Prices in England, vol. vu, part II, 
p. 610, et seq . 
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being a Puritan be kept a diary, for the Puritan took 
as naturally to making entries in a journal as be did 
to searching bis Bible for texts. Marshall records 
under date of December, 1703, “that this winter 
provision bath been more plenty and cheap than is 
frequently known; beef for six farthings per pound, 
pork at twopence the most, the best two and a half 
pence, Indian [meal] two shillings per bushel, mault 
barlay at two shillings and sixpence.” 1 The eight- 
eenth century was not a particularly humane age, 
and in England, so long as the great mass of labor 
was given just enough to keep body and soul com- 
paratively in touch, society was satisfied that it had 
done all that was required; in America there was 
neither more nor less humanity. But in America, 
while the struggle for existence was in one respect 
more severe, in another it pressed with less severity; 
America has always been the land of opportunity, 
and the opportunity existed in the eighteenth cen- 
tury just as it does in the twentieth for those who 
recognize it. From the first coming of the English 
there was always an intense demand for labor, its 
scarcity had much to do in bridging the gulf be- 
tween classes, the shortage making labor more in- 
dependent than in Europe. “The fewness and 
dearness of servants,” Lowell says, “made it neces- 
sary to call in temporary assistance for extraordi- 
nary occasions, and hence arose the common use of 
the word ‘help.’ As the great majority kept no 

1 Proceedings Massachusetts Historical Society , vol. i, second series, 1884, 
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servants at all, and yet were liable to need them for 
work to which the family did not suffice, as, for 
instance, in harvest, the use of the word was natu- 
rally extended to all kinds of service. That it did 
not have its origin in any false shame at the con- 
dition itself, induced by democratic habits, is plain 
from the fact that it came into use while the word 
‘servant’ had a much wider application than now, 
and certainly implied no social stigma. Downing 
and Hooke, each at different times, one of them 
so late as 1667, wished to place a son as ‘servant’ 
with one of the Winthrops. Roger Williams writes 
of his daughter, that ‘she desires to spend some 
time in service, and liked much Mrs. Brenton, who 
wanted. ’ ” 1 

The man dissatisfied with his condition could 
easily find employment elsewhere; he need not work 
as a farm laborer, but could take up a farm of his 
own. The colonial legislatures attempted to trans- 
plant the social regulations of England, and keep 
the laborer to a fixed place of residence, but what 
was possible in England was impossible in the colo- 
nies. Here it is curious to observe how national 
characteristics originate and are developed by ac- 
cidental circumstances. Necessity, opportunity, 
the conditions under which society was then or- 
ganized, gave the colonial a migratory instinct, and 
made him seek out a place that seemed to offer an 
opportunity to retrieve failure. While the inherited 

1 Lowell: Among My Books , vol. I » p. 263, 
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tradition of the English peasantry was an almost 
limpet-like attachment to the soil and the place of 
his birth, the Englishman in America was early filled 
with a spirit of unrest which displayed itself in an 
adventurous desire to look over the rim. These are 
qualities that have become part of the fibre of the 
American, to whom distance means nothing and 
home is merely a convenient designation. 1 

1 Writing in 1796 from York, Pennsylvania, Weld notes that the Germans 
settle down and rarely rove about; “the American, on the contrary, is of 
a roving disposition, and wholly regardless of the ties of consanguinity; he 
takes his wife with him, goes to a distant part of the country, and buries him- 
self in the woods, hundreds of miles distant from the rest of the family, never 
perhaps to see them again. . . . Restless and discontented with what they 
possess, they are forever changing. It is scarcely possible in any part of the 
continent to find a man, amongst the middling and lower classes of Ameri- 
cans, who has not changed his farm and his residence many different times.” 
— Travels through the States of North America , pp. 99-100. 



CHAPTER IV 


ROME AND AMERICA— A CONTRAST; NOT A 
PARALLEL 

The great political contribution made to the world 
in the closing years of the eighteenth century was 
the principle of Federalism, which a century later 
was to become known as Imperialism. From Eu- 
rope, America borrowed her political philosophy; 
her institutions had been modeled and her intellect 
influenced by the accumulated wisdom and prac- 
tices of English civilization derived from its various 
sources. Now America begins to mould a political 
philosophy of her own. 

No human institution springs matured from the 
brain of any one man; no one man is sole originator 
of a thought, although he may have been the first 
to give it expression, which entitles him, so far as 
the world is concerned, to the priority of invention. 
Ideas that are in the mind of one man are in the 
minds of many others, they are in the air; and al- 
though they remain unexpressed they unconsciously 
influence thought until the time comes when they 
find utterance and make themselves felt. Federal- 
ism was a discovery when it was first applied to 
America. Until that time the world had known the 
existence of no federated republic as it exists in the 
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place of its birth on the soil of the New World. The 
so-called republics of Greece and Rome were no more 
republics in the true sense of the word than their 
people were filled with the spirit of democracy. 
From Rome to England, in the day of the Hep- 
tarchy, in mediaeval times, through the Middle Ages, 
to a period so late as the closing years of the last 
century, in Asia as well as in Europe, history re- 
cords numerous instances of bunds and confedera- 
tions, of republics and allied states, of leagues and 
coalitions, whose people were united, sometimes 
for the moment and again for years, for a common 
purpose, usually to resist aggression and not infre- 
quently to carry on a war of aggression, to spread 
commerce, or to gain territory. But these unions 
of political expediency were no more republics as 
America taught the world the meaning of republi- 
canism than was the Germanic Confederation a 
republic or Britain a democracy in the time of the 
Saxons. “Old germs had brought forth new fruits 
that were essentially original and that fairly may be 
called American. The natural product thus evolved 
was a cluster of distinct and essentially free com- 
munities. The idea of joining these communities 
for common defense and general welfare grew so 
naturally under the then existing conditions that 
the resultant notion of a republic may with equal 
propriety be called American .” 1 

The world reveres a fetish, and th§ more ob- 

1 Avery: A History of the United States and its People, vol. n, p. 344. ^ 
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scured it is in tradition and covered with the patina 
of the ages the more avidly will the sciolist vener- 
ate it; and the universal passion for education has 
given three quarters of mankind a smattering of 
knowledge and relieved it of the burden of thinking. 
Every schoolboy has been taught that Rome was a 
republic, and he carries that belief with him through 
life. Rome is the horrible example to Americans. 
Rome was great, but Rome perished because she 
gave herself up to corruption and luxury. As Rome 
died, so shall the United States unless she heeds the 
warning and turns back to the Spartan life of the 
fathers. 

Spencer somewhere terms history the Newgate 
Calendar of nations, — a very happy character- 
ization, — and it might also with equal truth be 
termed the epic of fairy tales, for the pages of his- 
tory are strewn with myth. The most popular of all 
the historical fables, which has perhaps done more 
mischief than all the others combined, by having 
perverted and confused the youthful mind, even 
the inquiring mind of more mature years, is the 
legend of the “Roman Republic,” and the attempt 
to draw from it a moral applicable to the American 
Republic. Rome, it is true, was a republic in name 
and the pre-Christian conception of republicanism, 
but it affords no more just measure of comparison 
with present conditions than the statistics of railway 
accidents when Stephenson started the Rocket 
on its first memorable journey would determine 
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whether railway traveling is more dangerous now 
than it was three quarters of a century ago. 

In the time of the Consuls there existed no real 
democracy and no true republic. There was always 
a dictator, sometimes so officially styled and at 
other times masquerading under a gentler name, 
who held power not at the will of the people but by 
the force of his legions or the more simple and direct 
method of bribery. The essence of democracy is the 
power of the people, — it is the one power which is 
effective in the United States, fashionable although 
it is to sneer at the people and to magnify the power 
of the political and plutocratic boss, — and that 
power can only rest on universal suffrage, which 
makes every individual member of society a “sov- 
ereign,” even if through his own laches he surrenders 
his sovereign rights. In the Roman Republic did 
the people ever exercise sovereign rights? 1 Instead 
of the suffrage being universal, it was restricted; in- 
stead of the Tribunes being subordinate to the law, 
they were superior to it; instead of taking their 
authority from the people, they bribed them. 2 It 
was always a one-man power; always one unscrupu- 
lous or ambitious man was contending against an- 
other; if bribery failed, “bands of supporters” re- 

1 Cf. Guizot: History of Civilization, Eighteenth Lecture, passim. 

* “To increase the popularity of his cause he [Clodius] then began to bribe 
the public with wholesale donations of corn bought up in all parts of Italy, 
wasting on this purpose the money brought home by Pompey, which was to 
have served for the administration of Csesar’s Land Law.” — Ferrero, The 
Greatness and Decline of Rome, vol. n, p. 29. 
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sisted “hired ruffians”; 1 fearing to offend a Pompey 
and yet unwilling to quarrel with a formidable col- 
league, the Tribunes would pass a law and then 
nullify it by a provision, so that the whole political 
history of Rome is full of “these strange legal expe- 
dients.” 2 If Rome had her Clodius, Greece had her- 
Cleon. When Rome fought, it is true she employed 
her own citizens, but her ranks were augmented 
with mercenaries; Caesar, who had entered Gaul 
as the destroyer of the German power, enrolled the 
Germans against the Gauls, and it was “the vig- 
orous horsemen of Germany” who routed the cav- 
alry of Vereingetorix and enabled Caesar to capture 
Alesia. 3 

The splendor of Rome was its degradation, in its 
greatness were the seeds of decay. The power and 
popularity of the plutocrats were bought by the cor- 
ruption of the plebeians; the rich debauched the 
poor; the poor demoralized the rich. Temples were 
erected by patrons of extravagant feasts and games, 
not to gratify a love of art or to satisfy their gener- 
ous impulses, but because the surest means to gain 
popular favor was lavish expenditure, which often 
could not be avoided. The vain or ambitious man 
was either flattered into giving or forced to yield to 
the coercion of the mob, which knew it had but 
to demand and its demand would be satisfied. 4 

1 Ferrero: Op. tit., p. 80. * Ferrero: Op. tit., p. 80. 

* Ferrero: Op. czt p. 183 et seq. 

4 Cf. Dill: Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, p. 4. 
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This great splendor has never been America’s, 
and America’s it can never be. Because there has 
been no splendor in this sense, there has been no 
decay; there can be no decay brought about through 
the poor being debased by the rich and their moral 
fibre destroyed. Critics have seen atavism in the 
prodigal benefactions of American millionaires, in 
their endowments of hospitals and universities and 
libraries, in their purchase of art treasures, in their 
munificence as patrons — the American captain of 
industry self-made is the Roman patrician of the 
twentieth century. Curiously enough, — and it is 
this that breaks the parallel and destroys the dan- 
ger, — the American millionaire who is philanthro- 
pist or patron is never politician, he is never ambi- 
tious for honors or office, his gifts buy no rewards. 
An instructive essay might be written on this ex- 
traordinary phase of American character, the like of 
which no other nation can offer. The essayist, if he 
had made a careful study of American social condi- 
tions and was familiar with those in Europe, would 
doubtless point out, not in the way of criticism but 
as a sociological phase worthy of the investigator, 
that in England, for instance, philanthropy is one of 
the surest foundations for the creation of a family 
name, for if the benefaction is sufficiently large 
national gratitude will find its expression in a peer- 
age; or, insufficient to earn nobiliary honors, it may 
be capitalized into political preferment ; 1 in France 

1 “For in England great wealth can, by using the appropriate methods. 
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a gift to the state may win the Grand Cordon of the 
Legion of Honor; in every European country there 
is a sure reward for public service. For the American 
there can be no national honors, unless it be a statue 
after his death or a post-office named in his honor 
while he is living; he has closed the door to a political 
career when he becomes a public benefactor. The 
late Secretary Hay once humorously remarked to 
me, when a volunteer officer had been appointed a 
brigadier-general in the regular establishment for 
a sensational exploit that appealed to popular im- 
agination, “In this country we have no ribbon; we 
either make a man a brigadier-general or an LL.D.” 

To-day there is not a single man in public life 
distinguished because of his magnificent charity or 
munificent patronage; not one of the men who have 
founded schools or built libraries or endowed hos- 
pitals with royal disregard of cost is a member of 
the Cabinet, or in either House of Congress, or in 
the diplomatic service. To forestall the superficial 
critic, the essayist will demolish the absurd theory 
that politicians are of a different class or of a lower 
order morally than philanthropists, or that public 
service and philanthropy are incompatible in a re- 
public; for he will be able to show that there are in 
Congress many men who have given generously 
in proportion to their means and who subscribe to 
many good causes, but who make no parade of their 

practically buy rank from those who bestow it.” — Biyce; The American 
Commonwealth , vol. n, p. 749. 
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beneficence, and who have not used charity to ad- 
vance their political fortunes. 

Seeking for a reason, he shall perhaps discover 
that it is to be found in that complex and contradic- 
tory structure of the American mind, which is as in- 
genuous as it is suspicious, and as magnanimous as 
it is envious. The American is jealous of his inde- 
pendence; he is so distrustful lest his political in- 
tegrity be tampered with — not his personal politi- 
cal integrity, which is a thing between every man 
and his conscience, but the integrity of his political 
institutions — that he will not tolerate wholesale 
bribery in the form of disinterested benevolence, 
because if so it would be easy for the rich man to 
buy the office he wants. It is practical common 
sense which makes the American keep politics and 
philanthropy apart. Our essayist, to exhaust his 
theme, would show there are other reasons. 

In America millionaires are too unpopular to make 
it possible for them to hope for political success; 
in the acquisition of their fortunes they have too 
often trampled on the weak and aroused the resent- 
ment of the people; the power of money has made 
them scornful of public opinion; the apocryphal re- 
joinder attributed to a captain of industry — “the 
public be damned ” — was the popular understand- 
ing of the millionaire’s ethical code and accepted 
as concretely representing his utter indifference to 
the rights of the people. In his pursuit of fortune 
the very rich man has given his opponents too 
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many weapons to use against him, he has given the 
demagogue the one unanswerable argument his 
wealth; for in a democracy more than anywhere 
else, in a land of great opportunity where until re- 
cently fortunes were made and not inherited, the 
possession of great wealth arouses the passions of 
the less successful, who, having sought their oppor- 
tunity and missed it, decry the successful man and 
accuse him of dishonesty to salve their own failure, 
and make of poverty the handmaiden of virtue. It 
follows that the state is deprived of the services of 
many men of eminent abilities and unblemished 
private life, whose training peculiarly fits them to 
take part in the business of government, who would 
give to the people the same devotion which they 
had used for their own profit, — often at the ex- 
pense of the people. 

A sociological investigator, no matter how con- 
scientious and painstaking his work, faces two dan- 
gers. There is always a tendency to generalize, 
than which nothing can be more misleading; and he 
is betrayed into believing that conditions are pecu- 
liar to political or social institutions, whereas they 
are world- wide and universal phenomena. It is not 
alone in America that the business man, the com- 
mercial man of affairs, holds aloof from politics. 
Bodley explains at some length why a French man- 
ufacturer prefers not to offer himself as a candi- 
date for the Palais Bourbon , 1 and his reasons are 

1 Bodley: France, vol. I, p. 177 et seq. 
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not greatly dissimilar to those which restrain the 
American of corresponding type. “Modern indus- 
trial communities,” an English writer says, referring 
to Parliamentary representation, “have so far not 
been very successful in bringing to bear on the work 
of government any large share of the talent which 
has been devoted to science, commerce, learning, 
and finance.” 1 

While in America the public accepts gifts from 
its rich men, they are, as a rule, accepted with sul- 
lenness rather than with gratitude, with the feeling 
that the public is only getting back its tithe of what 
has been wrung from it, but it is not taking a bribe 
to be paid for later in civic honors. Perhaps, as the 
idealism of the American would suggest, there is the 
further feeling, both on the part of the public and 
millionaire, that well-doing deserves no other re- 
ward than its own gratification, and opportunity 
imposes its obligation. The rich man who left his 
native village a bare-footed boy gives to it park 
and church and library, because for the place of his 
birth he cherishes a deep and abiding affection; the 
millionaire endows hospital or university because 
he has suffered with the poor and struggled with the 
ambitious; and although he may take advantage 
of the poor in business, — which is the material, — 
his idealism must find its expression. It is not the 
atavism of the Roman but the atavism of the Puri- 
tan, whose rule of iron was illiberal and narrowing, 

1 Low: The Governance of England , p. 304. 
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but who made men liberal and broad by teaching 
them to think for themselves. Every college and 
every library built by a millionaire is a menace to 
the power of his class, every stone in every struc- 
ture is a vantage-ground from which the proleta- 
riat can with greater intelligence and more skillful 
weapons carry on the attack against plutocracy, 
but wealth furnishes the weapons, which are not to 
lead to its undoing, but to bring about a closer cor- 
respondence between classes. The man who has 
made his money has usually gratified his ambition 
and finds a satisfaction in generous giving, but in 
politics no attraction. The conclusion of our essay- 
ist will be that between Rome and America there is 
no analogy; the American need have no fear that 
the fate of Rome awaits him, or that the power of 
wealth which corrupted Rome will destroy him. 

One other point of contrast must not be omitted. 
America is the one country that has never had a 
great standing army, the one country whose ruler 
has never owed his power to the army, or who 
has been held in place by the army, or where the 
army has exercised political influence. The history 
of Greece and Rome, of Europe in the Middle 
Ages, of England even long after Puritanism had 
planted America, is the history of legions and ar- 
mies who gave vitality to politics and on whom 
their chief relied when the people rose in protest. 
No American President has seized the Presidency 
or surrounded himself with bayonets; no candi- 
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date has attempted to tamper with the loyalty of 
the army. 

Nor can I leave the subject — for it is intimately 
associated with it and is still further corroboration 
that there is no parallel between conditions existing 
in Rome and those in America at the present time 
— without calling attention to the very striking fact 
that to-day in the public life of America there is not 
a single man who bears the name of any man who 
played a part in the Revolution, or whose name was 
appended to the Declaration of Independence, or 
who sat in the convention that framed the Consti- 
tution. When I say there is not “a single man,” I 
believe I am speaking with literal exactness and not 
using a generality. In every other country of which 
we have any record, a ruling class establishes itself 
by the perpetuation of historical family names, in 
which the tradition of the family is maintained, and 
one or more of its members accept public service 
either as an obligation due to the state or still fur- 
ther to increase the importance of the family or to 
add to its dignity and position. In America, for 
some inexplicable reason, historic families do not 
perpetuate themselves. There are in public life a 
few, a very few, men who can trace their descent 
collaterally to colonial times, but the possessors of 
historic names have gone. Neither in statecraft nor 
diplomacy are there any Washingtons or Adamses 
or Jeffersons or Madisons or Monroes or Jacksons; 
no Franklins or Otises or Hamiltons or Shermans; 
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no Marions or Greenes or Putnams or Lees. The 
men whose genius welded the scattered colonies into 
an empire and set the infant nation on , its way to 
greatness either died childless or — which is another 
extraordinary thing — left small families, and that 
in itself is noteworthy in a day when the average 
family was large and there were usually sons enough 
to keep the family name alive. 

It is not less remarkable that the same phenome- 
non in statesmanship has its counterpart in finance 
and commerce. There were men in the early days 
who were the pioneers in banking and manufactur- 
ing and who laid the foundation for family wealth 
and name. These men, who were always more or 
less associated with politics and government in the 
colonial era, who were resourceful and bold, whose 
ships carried their ventures on every sea, who made 
America a great commercial nation long before her 
political power or her physical strength were recog- 
nized, who showed their genius in trade as their con- 
temporaries proved it in statesmanship, left their 
fortunes to sons whose names disappeared after a 
few generations. In commerce as in public service 
the men who to-day dominate are not the men who 
bear historic names, not the men who can trace 
their descent back in an unbroken line to the first 
bankers or the first ironmasters or weavers, but men 
who have no kinship with these founders of an in- 
dustry; “new” men in every sense of the word. 1 

1 "Run over the list of the inheritors of financial purple, and yon en- 
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I have no explanation to offer for a very extraor- 
dinary state of affairs, but the facts are surprising 
enough to warrant some thought. One would nat- 
urally imagine they would have received the atten- 
tion of American writers; but American investiga- 
tors, so far as my reading is a guide, haye not given 
the subject any consideration. 

What bearing has this glimpse at Rome on the 
development of the American people ? In so far as 
Rome influenced or affected American character, 
none at all, but in the strength of contrast is shown 
that American political institutions and the texture 
of the American mind are native to the soil and have 
developed as the result of new conditions confront- 
ing the children of an older stock. They borrowed 
from all the world, but out of the material that long 
had been used they fashioned something new. 

counter some interesting surprises. You will find among them no Vander- 
bilt worthily equipped to renew the prestige of his house; no Astor to take a 
leader's place as the wielder of our greatest hereditary fortune; no Gould to 
sit with authority on the money throne. Instead, newer names — the names 
of self-made men — dominate the roster of the Wall Street rulers of to- 
morrow.” — Munsey'8 Magazine, May, 1911, p. 152. 



CHAPTER V 

A COUNTRY WITHOUT A CAPITAL 

From the beginning American political and social 
institutions were distinguished from those of any 
other country or people by three causes that vitally 
affected national character. These are first, that 
in. essence America has always been a democracy, 
although it was less democratic before the Revolu- 
tion than it has since become; second, that in its 
wars mercenaries were never enlisted. That at 
times the Indians were found fighting with the colo- 
nists did not make of them a hired soldiery ready 
to sell their swords to the highest bidder, as for 
nearly two thousand years had become part of the 
political system of the Old World; and again, the 
Americans never entered into an alliance — the as- 
sistance rendered them by France in the Revolu- 
tion was not an alliance in the political sense. A 
moment’s reflection will convince that these things 
tended to produce that intense spirit of self-reliance 
and independence, that almost religious belief in 
their own strength and endeavor, that faith in vic- 
tory and the ability to surmount obstacles and over- 
come all dangers and adversities, which are such 
marked characteristics of the American people. 

The third cause is perhaps of all the most curious. 
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and shows again what little weight historians have 
attached to national psychology, and yet how essen- 
tial its knowledge if we are really to understand the 
minute and often dissociated and seemingly unim- 
portant causes that have resulted in the formation 
of national character. 

We are to study the history of a people who from 
their beginning and up to the present day have 
never had a capital, in which there has never been 
one great centre to which gravitated by the natural 
force of attraction all that was best and worst, 
which held the highest intellectual and social de- 
velopment, which set for the whole country the 
fashions, to which men turned as irresistibly in 
search of fame or fortune as in the time of Caesar 
every Roman looked to Rome, or as in our own day 
every provincial, who has only his courage and 
brains to inspire him, “ goes up ” to London to begin 
his conquest of the world, or the Frenchman of the 
departments sets out for Paris hopeful of grasping 
the end of the rainbow. 1 It is true that there is to- 
day in the United States a political capital, a com- 
mercial metropolis, and numerous local political 
and commercial centres, and it is equally true that 
from the beginning, in colonial times and until the 
Revolution, each colony had its seat of government 
— in Massachusetts, Boston; in Maryland, Anna- 
polis; in the Carolinas, Charleston, and so on — 
just as to-day each state has its capital; but that is 

1 Cf. Bryce: The American Commonwealth, vol. 11, chap. cxm. 
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entirely different from Rome or London or Paris. 
Rome, like a great spider, sucked blood from the 
provinces, 1 and it was in one sense destructive and 
in another sense beneficial that the capital exercised 
this centripetal force over the rest of the country. 
It made both for liberality and intolerance, it broad- 
ened as well as narrowed, — curious as the asser- 
tion may sound, — it brought about an intense pro- 
vincialism, or perhaps it would be more correct to 
term it localism. The metropolis set the fashions in 
everything, in thought as well as in action; nothing 
was considered worthy unless it had first received 
the imprimatur of the capital, with the result that 
initiative was destroyed, and the country slavishly 
accepted what the whim of the metropolis saw fit to 
impose upon it. 

In all that went to make progress, whether intel- 
lectual or material, the trend of thought was not 
that of the country at large, but of a comparatively 
small number of men who lived remote from the 
great mass of the people, who frequently had little 
sympathy with them, whose condition was different 
from theirs, who were, it must be admitted, the su- 
perior class, — superior in culture, or courage, or 
cunning; — but whose very superiority made them 
a class by themselves; who through selfishness, and 
perhaps more often through ignorance, were unable 
to understand what the people thought or wanted, 
or what would best contribute to their welfare. It is 

1 Ferrero: The Greatness and Decline of Rome , voL x, p , 140. 
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often observed that to-day the real strength of a 
nation is to be found not in its capital but in its 
provinces; that London is not England nor Paris 
France. This may be true, — my knowledge of 
France is too superficial to enable me to offer an 
opinion, but so far as England is concerned, I accept 
it as a generalization merely, needing modification 
and qualification, — but it is indisputable that up 
to the time of the American Revolution, even at a 
later day, throughout all Europe, it was the capital 
that was really the country; it was the capital that 
influenced all outside of it, and not the country 
which colored the thought of the capital; and in 
saying this I do not forget the power exercised 
by the yeomanry of England or the burghers of 
mediaeval Europe. 

This centripetal social force exercised another in- 
fluence equally as great in the evolution of society 
and the formation of character, and brought about 
national characteristics and introduced certain de- 
sirable social institutions which have never existed 
in the United States, and the absence of which is 
felt to-day. Rome, when nations were to be con- 
quered or subject peoples to be governed, sent forth 
her praetors and her proconsuls, who brought with 
them the civilization, the virtues, the vices of Rome 
for the alien to emulate. In other parts of Europe 
it was the same. Organized society has always been 
in layers — a noble and privileged class at the top, 
and intermediate strata down to the lowest, the mass 
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of the people, villeins or serfs or freemen, according to 
the social conscience of the time. The highest class 
naturally centred at the capital, but representa- 
tives of its order — great landed proprietors, feu- 
dal lords, heads of clans — were scattered over the 
country and their influence was felt throughout the 
land. Coming down to modern times, we see how 
this custom has survived in a modified form and the 
power it has exerted in the civilization of races. In 
England, in France, in Germany, in Italy, but per- 
haps more strikingly so in England than in other 
countries, a modern patriarchal and feudal system 
still exists, although unrecognized. The great terri- 
torial magnates of England, the men of historical 
name who have been the real rulers of Britain, divide 
their time between the capital and the country, 
bringing to the country the social customs of the 
capital, influencing the manners of and setting a 
standard for the country to follow. It follows then 
that there is always a nexus between country and 
capital; that as in the old days the great lord from 
the capital brought with him to his province the 
ways and manners of the city, set up his miniature 
court and gave to rural life a savor of urban ; so to- 
day the influence of the capital is constantly widen- 
ing and is the example set for the countryside. The 
manners and customs and point of view of the castle 
or chateau impress the country gentry who are the; 
intimates of the hereditary proprietor; in turn these 
persons next in the social scale have a moulding 
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influence on those below them, and in this way the 
circle is ever expanding and the whole social and 
intellectual fabric of the nation is woven by the 
hands of the upper classes whose roots are buried 
deep in the soil, but who give to the capital its 
peculiar distinction. 

This Old World organization of society has caused 
many acute European observers of America to make 
a serious mistake. Recognizing the existence of a 
governing class in their own countries, that it is the 
classes who rule — or rather, really a very small 
and select class — and not the masses, they believe 
the same thing exists in America, and that the peo- 
ple are dominated by the intellect and culture of the 
upper circle of the cities. In America we know that 
every movement derives its strength by being vital- 
ized from below and not by being quickened from 
above. It is true that the inspiration may often 
come from what, in the absence of a more precise 
terminology, may be described as the “best” peo- 
ple, but it is not true — and the assertion will not 
be challenged by any exact student of American 
society — that the “best” people can impose their 
will or their thought on the people at large, or that 
there exists a governing or quasi-governing class; 
for not even the “professional politicians,” of whom 
we hear so much, are a mandarin caste. It is again 
only the exact truth to say that the inspiration for 
great political or social movements often comes 
bubbling from the subterranean depths of “the 
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people” far removed from cultural impulse; but 
whether the impetus is derived from above or be- 
low, it cannot exert its force unless the power of 
the people — as distinguished from a class — is 
behind it. 

In America there has never been the centripetal 
force of the metropolis, and it no more exists to- 
day than it did three hundred years ago when the 
land was unbroken and the Indian roamed at will. 
Instead of the capital, like a great spider, sucking 
blood from the provinces, the colonial capitals in- 
fused their life-blood into the wilderness and created 
new provinces; it was their blood and their brawn 
that always widened the English influence and 
wrested from the wilderness a new foothold. We 
have seen that family migration from Massachu- 
setts to Connecticut; the stream of emigration 
turned from New England to New York; the dis- 
contented and the adventurous going from Massa- 
chusetts to Rhode Island; the Carolinas recruited 
by Virginia. Later we shall see how New England 
fed the West, how the old West gave of her children 
to the farther West, how that human tide was car- 
ried up from the South to break on the plains of a 
newer West. We shall observe always a centrifugal 
motion, never a centripetal; we shall constantly 
notice the phenomenon of the capital or the centre 
of population sending out its sons to engage in new 
conquest, but we shall never have to study the oc- 
topus-like capital stretching out its tentacles and 
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strangling the provinces. Toward the latter end of 
the nineteenth century populous centres stimulated 
the ambitions of men in smaller places, who saw in 
the city the chance to win the great prize; but this 
movement, which is world-wide, which has increased 
the area and population of London and Paris and 
New York, which follows logically as the character 
of a people changes from agricultural to industrial 
and manufactures take the place of husbandry, has 
left unchanged that unique system of decentraliza- 
tion which exists in America. 

We must examine still further into the effect on 
character which followed from this peculiar com- 
bination of circumstances. One effect is so evident 
that it is apparent even to the most superficial. As 
the result of a political and social system there ex- 
ists among Americans greater local pride than is to 
be found among any other people. This pride of 
locality, which has been loosely termed patriotism, 
is another of those inheritances of colonial days. 
“There was little in common between the Puritan 
colonist and the Greek of antiquity, but they were 
alike in the intensity of their local patriotism and in 
their vivid sense of a citizenship, which, if not lim- 
ited to a single town, was at least bounded by rigid 
conditions of space. Thus in the New England 
Confederation as in the Achaian League the newer 
and the wider claims never overrode the older alle- 
giance. The New Englander remained a citizen of 
Massachusetts or Connecticut, as did the other of 
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Sikyon or Megalopolis.” 1 Every American is first 
of all an American, but wbat the tribe was to the 
children of Israel, so the state is to the American, 
who has for the place of his birth or adoption an 
almost romantic affection — Mr. Bryce crystallizes 
this sentiment in the illuminating phrase, “the 
existence of a double government, a double alle- 
giance, a double patriotism ” ; 2 and Webster spoke 
of “local institutions for local purposes and gen- 
eral institutions for general purposes.” 3 “State 
pride” is no mere figure of speech, but is a potent 
force, an incentive to ambition; the glory of the 
state thrills, even the meanest feels the shame when 
his state is disgraced. This interstate rivalry has 
done much to bring civilization to its high level in 
America. Let a state make a sociological experi- 
ment and that experiment be found to work well, 
the adjoining state is anxious not only to adopt it, 
but, if possible, to improve upon it. Each state is 
the laboratory for all the others. Experimentation 
is continually in progress. For instance, in the daily 
papers of June 11, 1909, may be found the following 
telegram from Seattle, Washington: — 

The new state law providing that applicants for mar- 
riage licenses must undergo medical examinations, ex- 
cept where the woman is forty-five years old, went into 
effect yesterday. Ten couples appeared at the license 

1 Doyle: English Colonies in America, vol. n, p. 285. 

2 Bryce: The American Commonwealth, vol. I, p* 15. 

* Webster: Forefathers* Day Address, 1843. 
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clerk’s office with physicians’ certificates, and two cou- 
ples, when informed of the new law, said they would go 
to British Columbia to marry. County officials say the 



Colorado and Denver were proud of the selection of 
their state and city for the historical occasion, and 
that for a week the eyes of all the world would be 
centred upon them. To an Englishman whose love 
of county is merged in that of country, whose news- 
papers take patriotism for granted and are not over- 
given to proclaiming it, the following editorial from 
one of the leading newspapers of Denver seems 
flamboyant, crude, vainglorious, and almost mean- 
ingless, but to those who understand the American 
pride in city and state it has deep significance: — 

1 Washington Evening Star , June 11, 1909. 
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OUR DENVER 


OUR COLORADO 


gHOW Jrr ^ VISITORS AND 
i'ELL THEM OF IT 

“Oh, just because the sun happens to go under a cloud 
for an hour you must n’t say mean things about my 
Denver.” 

That was the expression of a Denver woman on a 
street car yesterday afternoon, and it was quite good 
enough to be put in print. She was mildly rebuking a 
visiting friend, who had complained because the sun was 
resting for a few brief moments from its eternal labors. 

My Denver! 

There’s a sort of civic pride and municipal patriotism 
which shines out of those two words like the sunlight of 
which they are speaking. 

It was Her Denver she was defending. Her Denver 
because she lived here in its magnificent climate, be- 
neath its beautiful sapphire skies, and living here had 
grown to love the city as does every one who tarries for 
long. 

She could not tolerate even the mildest criticism when 
Her Denver was the subject. And the best part of the 
whole thing is, she does not stand alone. There are thou- 
sands of her kind in the city and state. 

They are proud of their city, proud of their state, and 
rejoice that hosts of visitors are coming that they may 
display the glories of the country they love so well. 
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These delegates, tourists, and visitors who come will 
see Our Denver — yours and mine. They will see the 
beautiful streets, the green lawns, the magnificent resi- 
dences, the contented and happy people. They will feel 
the balmy air, the cooling mountain breezes, the warm, 
invigorating sun. They will go out into the state and 
view the grandeur of the mountains, the pine-topped 
hills, the laughing, bubbling mountain streams, the pic- 
turesque canons. They will see thriving towns, produc- 
ing farms and orchards, and paying mines. 

On every hand they will be met with satisfied people, 
who have plenty and are joyful because they live in the 
best state in the Union — the one which God has blessed 
with an abundance of everything, from sights which 
please the eye to health-giving air which puts the roses 
back into the faded cheeks of those who come. 

Yes, it is Her Denver. It is Our Denver. It is Her 
Colorado and Our Colorado. But more than that. 
Denver and Colorado belong to the world. They form 
the natural playground of the people of the earth. 

Show the city and state to the visitors. Insist that 
they look them over. For many of them, if they observe 
closely, will decide it is best to remain here, where God 
has dealt with so generous hand. 

SHOW THEM OUR DENVER. SHOW THEM OUR 
COLORADO. AND REST ASSURED THEY NEVER SAW 
ANYTHING THAT COMPARES WITH THIS CITY AND 
STATE . 1 

A country without a capital is a country in which 
there is no central directing power to exercise an in- 

1 Denver Times , July 6, 1908. 
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fluence over thought or quickly to bring the intel- 
lectual forces of a people into responsive action; 
in a country with a capital, thought radiates from 
centre to circumference, and the outermost rim is 
illuminated, just as the darkness of a great hall is 
dispelled when all the lights are turned on from one 
switch. Figuratively, it is the difference between the 
modern steamship, in which engines, lights, ventila- 
tion — all the energies that move the great mass of 
iron and steel — are under the control of one man 
on the bridge, and the vessel of a past era in which 
orders were laboriously transmitted and time must 
elapse before the thought in the mind of one man 
had been translated into action. The thousands of 
persons constituting passengers and crew of a great 
liner may not know the impulse that moves the 
captain, but the effect of the pressure of a finger 
lightly laid on a button is felt by all. In a country 
in which there is no capital, thought is local, and 
the voice of authority in the village community 
acquires exaggerated importance. 

In England, governed from London, the penal 
and eleemosynary institutions are the same in all 
counties, there can be no divergence between the 
educational system of Devonshire and Middlesex; 
in France there is the same uniformity in the De- 
partments. But in America one state may hang 
its murderers and another sentence them to life im- 
prisonment; in one state drunkenness is a crime and 
in another a disease; the educational system of one 
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state may have no correspondence with that of its 
neighbor. It might be imagined there would be a 
tendency to develop an intense type of particular- 
ism, that a community or state would profit at the 
expense of all the others ; that certain states would 
be favored. We find nothing of the kind. If, for in- 
stance, the laws of Massachusetts are superior to 
those of Illinois, Illinois has not been wronged be- 
cause Massachusetts has displayed more intelli- 
gence or greater humanity, but Illinois may profit 
by the example of her sister commonwealth and im- 
prove her own code. It is not necessary at this point 
for me to say whether this absence of uniformity is 
advantageous or not; it is sufficient simply to point 
out the existence of this sociological laboratory 
and the enormous advantage it gives the United 
States over all other countries in carrying on experi- 
mental research and the practical demonstration 
of theories. 1 

This, the obvious, is readily seen, but the more 
subtle effect of decentralization on character has 
escaped attention. The general or the governor who 
went to his province brought with him his manners 
and customs; he frequently taught his subjects 
cruelty and not infrequently refinement; whether 
for good or evil, he was an example. He came with 
all the prestige of the capital; he was the last word 
in fashions or in statesmanship; despised or loved, 
he was always an influence. No such influence or 

1 Cf. Gray: The New Federalism , p. 23. 
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example is to be found in America. In no other coun- 
try has individualism been given such free play or 
so moulded the whole life of a people as in America. 
In America, society is nothing; the individual is 
everything. As each man went into the wilderness, 
as the rim of civilization gradually extended, so 
each man carried with him his own social standard 
and his own manners and customs, tempered, it is 
true, by his community and adjusted to his environ- 
ment and condition, but required to conform to no 
standard and with no recognized authority to pat- 
tern after. The American brought his civilization 
with him instead of having it brought to him, and 
that has been the social history of these people. 
Like cosmic atoms thrown into space, by the law of 
gravitation they became new worlds in the political 
firmament. The younger colony was the offshoot of 
the older, the territory was the child of the state, 
the East was parent to the West; but the control 
of the father ceased when the son strode forth man- 
fully from the new home, then become old, to build 
himself a newer home and extend the outpost of 
civilization. Every outpost took on the character 
of the men who made it, modified again by physical 
conditions and those extraneous influences that 
make character. “A frontier is never a line, but 
always a shifting zone of assimilation, where an 
amalgamation of races, manners, institutions, and 
morals, more or less complete, takes place.” 1 The 

1 Semple: American History and Us Geographic Conditions , p. 79. 
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men who peopled the Western Reserve, out of which 
later were carved the states of Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin, were, the late 
Senator Hoar said, “the very best specimens of the 
New England character that could be found. They 
were among the most steadfast, constant, liberty- 
loving men that ever lived.” 1 They were different 
from those who sixty years later went from there 
and the still more remote New England to find the 
gold of California or who had suffered the hardships 
of the overland trail in the race for Oregon; the men 
of whom Joaquin Miller said, “the cowards never 
started, and all the weak died on the road.” But no 
matter how unlike they were, or how diverse the 
motives that made them pioneers, they were always 
alike in that they were their own mentors and must 
rely on themselves for guidance. There developed 
in them an intense individualism and a spontaneous 
sense of democracy. There were no social distinc- 
tions, no gradations of wealth to separate men; 
leadership was won by qualities that were mani- 
fest and not by the accident of birth or factitious 
circumstances. 

The effect of this was marked; it was especially 
marked in one important particular. It resulted at 
first in indifference, which later became almost a 
contempt, for manners, for those nicer and finer 
observances, which are merely convenances, but 
which soften and humanize men and teach them a 

1 Oration Delivered at the Celebration of the Founding of the Northwest , p. 15. 
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love for the aesthetic. 1 “Life in the plains and back- 
woods had become second nature to men from whom 
the need of luxury had been eliminated. Mere 
space, unconstrained existence, a buffalo hunt or an 
Indian fray was pleasure enough. In the large, 
fresh environment of the American continent the 
English race had been born again, and now was 
animated with the irrepressible vigor of a youthful 
people. A constant change of environment had 
given them the adaptability of youth, vast oppor- 
tunity had bred the spirit of venture and enterprise. 
Nothing seemed impossible and therefore little was 
impossible.” 2 It was related of an Englishman, the 
governor of a black province in the wilds of Africa, 
who for six months never saw a white man, that he 
dressed every night for dinner “for the mental dis- 
cipline.” The Americans have never practiced this 
sort of mental discipline because there was never a 
time when it seemed desirable, and conditions made 
it impossible. “The forty-eight men who came 
down the Ohio in the Mayflower to Marietta” 8 

1 “In talking to a Japanese of high standard and culture who was in this 
country on governmental business, the impression we make upon an Oriental 
was finally extracted. 

** After evading a long time and paying suave compliments, commenting 
on our energy and commercial enterprise, he finally confessed that the two 
most striking characteristics seemed to him to be bad manners and bad taste, 

“No one remains long in our land without learning that our bad manners 
are but the result of overfilling the hours with activity, and that they hide 
a generosity, a real kindliness of heart, that it would be difficult to duplicate 
elsewhere in the world; but the bad taste is undoubtedly here.” — Harper** 
Weekly r quoted in the Washington Post, October 25, 1909. 

* Semple: American History and its Geographic Conditions, p. 290, 

1 Hoar; Op . <?#., p. 9. 
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brought no dress-suits with them any more than did 
those so soon to follow who “effected their removal 
on horses furnished with pack-saddles,” which was 
the more easily done, “as but few of these early 
adventurers into the wilderness were encumbered 
with much baggage”; 1 or than the California Argo- 
nauts impeded themselves with superfluous clothing 
when it was with difficulty they were able to drag 
absolutely necessary articles over the blistering 
plains and the mountains that challenged them. 

To the fact that there has never been a capital, 
with its governing class, its inherited wealth and 
traditions of caste and aristocracy, may be traced 
both social and political consequences. To its 
absence may be attributed that carelessness of 
social observance, that blatant and rather boyish 
contempt for manners, that pride in brusqueness, 
that nervous assertion of equality 2 which so strik- 
ingly impresses every foreigner, and leads him from 
a superficial acquaintance to misrepresent both 
American character and American institutions. 
There is a certain amount of truth — but a partial 
truth only — contained in the assertion “that you 

1 Doddridge, in Hart’s American History Told by Contemporaries , vol. n, 
p. 387. 

2 “Their idea of Equality was equality with people who pretended to be 
of superior rank to them. As was said sixty years later by Tocqueville, than 
whom none knew better the true results of the Revolution, the word Equality 
on the lips of a French politician signifies, ‘No one shall be in a better 
position than mine.’ Camille Desmoulins . . . wrote privately . . . ‘My 
motto is that of all honest folks, “no superior.’”” — Bodley: France , vol. i, 

p. 168. 
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cannot revolutionize classes and their relations 
without revolutionizing culture. It is idle to sup- 
pose you can communicate to a democracy the heri- 
tage of an aristocracy. You may give them books, 
show them pictures, offer them examples. In vain ! 
The seed cannot grow in the new soil. The masses 
will never be educated in the sense that the classes 
were. You may rejoice in the fact, or you may re- 
gret it; but at least it should be recognized.” 1 The 
same conviction was expressed by Gouverneur 
Morris, a hundred years earlier, when he told his 
fellow delegates to the Constitutional Convention 
that “ as to the alarm sounded of an aristocracy, his 
creed was that there never was, nor ever will be a 
civilized society without an aristocracy.” 2 

The political effect of decentralization is seen in 
the spirit that made Americans, first as colonists 
and later as a nation, regard the community, the 
colony or the state, rather than the capital, as the 
seat and source of authority, and made the doctrine 
of state rights not merely a political principle but 
an unconscious conviction, all the more deep-seated 
because it springs from an inherited instinct. It is 
to be noted, however, that as American conditions 
change, and Americans become subject to the same 
influences that have affected older civilizations, the 
domination of the capital, both socially and politi- 
cally, makes itself felt. The last decade or two has 

1 Dickinson: A Modern Symposium, p. 135. 

2 Documentary History of the Constitution, vol in, p. 287. 
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seen a great impetus toward centralization, and a 
weakening of the extreme doctrine of the rights of 
the states to be independent of the control of the 
central government; and it is recognized that cer- 
tain things, heretofore regarded as matters purely 
of state administration, properly come within the 
purview of the general government. The extinction 
of a destructive moth in Massachusetts, for exam- 
ple, or a cotton parasite in Texas, it is now seen can 
more efficiently be undertaken by the central gov- 
ernment, not alone for the benefit of the state but 
for the whole country, than by any one common- 
wealth. With this orientation of the American mind 
there has been brought about an acceptance of the 
capital as a social centre, and a desire that it shall 
have a regard for social dignity and an observance 
of etiquette; and the habits and customs of the capi- 
tal, modified to suit local conditions, are imitated in 
outlying places. At this time it is not necessary to 
do more than mention this very striking change, 
as it belongs to a much later period in American 
development, and was the natural sequence of the 
modification of political and social conditions. 



CHAPTER VI 


WHERE WOMAN NEITHER REIGNS NOR RULES 

Not less important than the absence of a capital in 
shaping the mind and influencing the development 
of a people is the fact that in the social system of the 
United States woman plays no part. This, I am 
aware, is contrary to the general belief not only of 
foreigners but of Americans themselves; for Amer- 
ica is supposed to be the paradise of woman, and in 
America it is thought that woman dominates. Yet 
America is the one country, civilized or barbarous, 
in which woman has never exercised the slightest in- 
fluence on its affairs or in the least degree affected 
its policies or its politics; who has never been the 
great social force that she has been in Europe in 
modem times, or was in the East when the world 
was young and women wrecked dynasties and made 
work for the map-makers. 

In all the history of America, from the landing of 
the Jamestown adventurers to our own times, there 
have been two — and two women only — whose 
names are rescued from oblivion. One was Mistress 
Anne Hutchinson in the early days of the Bay 
Colony, whose influence upon the thought of her 
time has been referred to in the first volume . 1 The 

1 See page 358 el seq , 
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other is that charming and witty social firebrand, 
Peggy O’Neill, in Jackson’s time. The one attacked 
the social order, broke the power of the theocracy, 
and was instrumental in founding a new colony; the 
other defied society and broke a cabinet. Here ends 
the story of woman in the affairs of the American 
state. 

The position of woman in America has always 
been peculiar. In the beginning she was both a lux- 
ury and a necessity. We shall see 1 that the history 
of modern immigration is always attended by the 
phenomenon of a preponderance of males, and that 
it is only when the immigrant has made a foothold 
for himself in his new environment that he sends for 
the woman he has left behind; that when the aliens 
have colonized and feel secure of the future, then 
only does the marked preponderance of the male in 
the stream of immigration disappear. This was seen 
in the early days of the English colonization, both 
North and South. The men heavily outnumbered 
the women, and after the English had firmly planted 
themselves, special inducements were offered to the 
emigration of women. Frequently sent over by the 
shipload as “servants,” they were made wives as 
soon as they set foot on the New World; often they 
were wooed before they had left the vessel; if a 
clergyman or a priest was on board, there are in- 
stances on record of the marriage taking place before 
the end of the voyage. Both as a luxury and a neces- 

1 Vide chapter xiy. 
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sity, — to minister to man’s pleasures and give him 
companionship, and to breed the race and perform 
the domestic duties for which man is unfitted, — 
they were in great demand, and their scarcity gave 
them a fictitious value. For economic and social 
reasons the Puritan elders urged early marriage on 
both sexes, for the man or woman of marriageable 
age who lived in single selfishness was not doing his 
or her full duty to the community and was socially 
a menace. In the colonial era no woman need long 
remain maid or widow. When a man’s wife died, — 
and the women died younger than the men, worn 
out by incessant labor and child-bearing, — there 
was only a brief interval before the disconsolate 
husband went, for the second, third, and sometimes 
the fourth time, a-courting; for no man believed 
that it was good to live alone; and ** Willing Molly ” 
was always ready to become Molly Willing. In his 
grief, the thrice widowed and pious Mr. Willing 
went for consolation to call on the buxom Molly, 
who showed herself so willing that it needed little 
persuasion on the part of the elderly widower to 
induce her to change her name. The frequency and 
rapidity with which weddings followed funerals 
and the large families of the early New Englanders 
are part of their social history. 

The fact that women were scarce, and a luxury as 
well as a necessity from the colonial point of view, 
ought theoretically to have insured them particu- 
larly tender and considerate treatment. Alas, for 
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theories when they run counter to stubborn facts ! 
Very little consideration was shown the woman; in 
a country where life was hard and there were few 
comforts, woman, as always, had to endure more 
than the man. Physically she toiled as much as he 
did, often she worked side by side with him in the 
field, doing her share of the day’s work; when she 
was not a field worker she was giving birth to child- 
ren or rearing them; always she had the manage- 
ment of the house; she spun and wove, put up pro- 
visions against the time of scarcity, scoured and 
scrubbed. Recreation she had little. Woman, in the 
colonial era, was regarded as an inferior being; the 
Bible taught the stern duty of obedience and loyal 
submission; the Puritan — who knew his Bible — 
found Biblical warrant for the enforcement of strict 
discipline. Puritanism, that regarded with disap- 
proval all that savored of the. light and frivolous, 
permitted the man some relaxation, but gave the 
woman little opportunity to amuse herself. 

In the economy of Puritan society there was no 
place for woman except as the hausfrau. She could 
be neither prophet nor leader; if she aspired to 
usurp the place of man, she was in danger of being 
suspected of being possessed of a devil or of suffer- 
ing the fate of a witch. Anne Hutchinson tried it, and 
paid the penalty of all reformers in advance of their 
times. The position of woman was that of a depend- 
ent, not an equal. 

Sharing to the same extent with man in his labor, 
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creating with him wealth, but debarred by political 
conditions from taking any part in the government, 
woman, at the beginning of the English conquest of 
the New World, ought to have been looked upon as 
man ’s business partner. She never was. Man was 
always supreme. There is little in the literature or 
chronicles of the time to convey the suggestion that 
men consulted their wives about their business af- 
fairs, or sufficiently trusted their judgment or capa- 
city to leave to them the management of their es- 
tates at death. The woman was neither pampered 
nor treated as an equal. Her place, as clearly de- 
fined as if regulated by law, was quite apart and 
separate from that of man. When the woman looked 
after her house or the farm and bore children, she 
had done all that was required of her. 

In the long years that followed the first coming of 
the English, until the country was changed from a 
wilderness to a continent of towns and cities, the 
social status of women remained practically un- 
changed. With every extension of the frontier there 
was at first a scarcity of women; the women who 
followed the pioneer had to endure all the hardships 
of the men. They were in the vanguard of civiliza- 
tion that flowed South, that from the South went 
West; uncomplainingly they followed the overland 
trail, and knew all the misery of heat and cold, the 
torture of thirst and the horrors of starvation; their 
fate at the hands of the Indians was always more 
cruel than that of the men. Yet the woman con- 
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tinued to occupy the same peculiar and almost 
anomalous position. In those days she certainly 
contributed as much to the wealth of the nation, 
and to that of the one man with whom her fortunes 
were linked, as the man himself, yet no recognition 
was accorded her. She had no right in the common 
possessions that her industry had created; whatever 
property they possessed it was the man’s right to 
do with as he saw fit. The Salic Law was not more 
inexorably enforced among the Franks than it was 
among the Americans. The Roman law of agnates 
and cognates was revived in the United States, 
where the distaff side of the house yielded meekly to 
the superior claims of the spear side. 

With the permanency of settlement in the older 
established East, and the change from rural to 
urban life, women ceased to be less a luxury or neces- 
sity and became to some extent a superfluity, for 
the women were more numerous than the men, and 
they were able to exercise a greater choice of selec- 
tion. Occupying a position politically and socially 
inferior to man, their status was not improved when 
economically they became less valuable, and their 
“price” as a luxury fell with the supply in excess 
of the demand. The conditions of the colonial era 
were revived with the opening and settlement of the 
West, where once again men largely outnumbered 
women, and scarcity gave them temporarily a fic- 
titious value and caused them to be treated with a 
deference and rude chivalry they had never known 
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in the East; neither in the days when they were new 
to the soil nor when they had become part of it. It 
was the West, and not the East, nor the South, 
which created the myth that the American man 
regards woman as a being spiritually superior, who 
must be guarded and petted and pampered, so that 
she may lose none of her moral beauty and aesthetic 
delicacy by coming in contact with the wickedness 
of an ugly and coarse world. 

It was the West that made woman a luxury. In 
certain savage and semi-barbarous tribes a man’s 
wealth is counted by the number of his wives, and 
the more wives he has the more acres he can bring 
under cultivation and the greater will be his herds 
and flocks, for it is the women who work on the 
farms. In the West a man’s social status was meas- 
ured by the “style” affected by his wife. Men as 
a class — and the type of men especially who re- 
claimed the West from the wilderness, spanned the 
continent with railways, ravaged the earth of its 
riches, built cities and bridged rivers — care very 
little for the luxuries and refinements that every 
woman delights in, but it ministered to the vanity 
of these men, and was more valuable even than a 
high rating at a commercial agency, to install their 
wives in great houses, to load them down with 
enormous diamonds, to see them expensively and 
garishly dressed. The Asiatic converts his savings 
into gold and silver ornaments and wears them, 
evidence to his world of wealth. The Westerner, in 
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the days when the frontier was always just beyond 
and the outpost of civilization had no fixed point, put 
his wife on public exhibition to display to the com- 
munity his prosperity. When men were poor in the 
morning, wealthy by noon, if the toiled-for pay dirt 
had been struck, and rich beyond compare by night- 
fall, and a few weeks later, after the vein petered 
out or the boom collapsed, were again slaving with 
pick and pan, it was difficult to appraise fortunes 
or to separate the “prospect” from the real. But 
the house, the servants, the diamonds, the dresses 
of the wife — these were the solid signs of wealth. 
The Westerner spent money on his wife with a lavish 
hand, which gratified his emotional generosity and 
the love of decoration that is inherent in the Ameri- 
can; he was liberal in giving whatever her undisci- 
plined fancy craved, but she must be possessed with 
no curiosity to discover the Pactolian sands. Let 
him go about his affairs and make money, for man 
was put in the world to do that. Let her be content 
to take care of the house, look after the children, 
and spend the money which he dropped into her 
lap, for that was a woman’s mission; but the man 
did not encourage the woman to become interested 
in or to understand his affairs, and what little curi- 
osity she had at first soon was succeeded by indif- 
ference and the comforting and sheltering excuse 
that women were not made for business. It came to 
be accepted as a canon of so-called chivalry that 
men must keep their wives in ignorance of their 
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business, because knowledge would harass and an- 
noy them; and it was proof of wifely loyalty to ac- 
cept the gifts that the male god provided in the 
shape of horses and carriages, jewels and frocks, but 
to seek no reason why the conjugal heaven rained 
manna. 

The example set by the West was quickly fol- 
lowed by the East, where, with greater refinement 
and a more vivid sense of the appreciation of luxury 
and a love of display, which are always part of an 
increasing civilization, the woman became even 
more the sign of man’s success and his conquest of 
wealth. Insidiously but rapidly the American man 
established his dominion over the American woman 
and reduced her to an adjunct instead of raising her 
to be his companion and helpmeet. When woman 
ceased to be merely manual laborer and house- 
worker, she was content to accept the restrictions 
placed upon her by the operation of the Salic Law, 
which debarred her not only from power but also 
from any active part in her husband’s concerns, and 
she accepted the place that man made for her to be 
the mistress of his household and a friend rather 
than a partner; and he, to justify his attitude toward 
her, sought to treat her as a ward, to keep her re- 
moved from an active participation in affairs, and 
salved his conscience by gratifying her tastes and 
desires. The more he catered to her feminality, the 
more he felt he was preserving that boundary 
between the sexes that had been laid down in the 
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earliest colonial times; the more she remained the 
woman, the less danger there was of any disturbance 
of the relation. 

Yet, curiously enough, neither man nor woman 
realized the injury that was being done. In all sin- 
cerity the man believed that he was chivalrous in 
the extreme; that he was treating woman with pe- 
culiar deference and respect; that for the first time 
in the history of the world she had come to occupy 
her rightful place; and that she was the envy of her 
sisterhood in less favored countries. It is foreign to 
the nature of woman to lead a revolt. By tempera- 
ment and long enforced habit of obedience she is 
the conservative element in society and cannot be 
easily induced to disturb the existing order of things. 
She accepted, with almost fatalistic resignation, the 
position allotted her by man; she even gloried in it. 
She came to believe, for a time, the fable of man’s 
chivalry and disinterestedness. The American wo- 
man, until her eyes were opened, boasted of her 
freedom to do as she pleased, her “equal privileges,” 
and had for her sisters elsewhere pity mixed with 
contempt. (En passant, may I suggest to managing 
politicians that hereafter, if they will give less atten- 
tion to how the man in the street will vote and more 
to what women are saying and thinking, they will 
come closer to an accurate forecast of elections? 
For when woman in her rock-ribbed conservatism is 
in revolt, when woman, with her inability to con- 
centrate, can seize on one issue and hold to it, — as 
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we have seen she has done in ascribing high prices 
to the tariff, — it is significant of the wider revolt 
among the more easily swayed and less stable male.) 

Believers in hereditary influences must receive a 
shock when they study the evolution of the Ameri- 
can woman. Her training and her life ought to have 
made her materially hard. In a word, there ought 
to have been born in America, as the process of 
evolution, a new race of women. In all other coun- 
tries where the Salic Law was the law of the land, 
or the unwritten law of succession to the throne or 
chieftainship, women governed even if they did not 
reign, they ruled even if they were uncrowned or un- 
acclaimed. The American social system has been 
androcratic. No woman in America has exercised 
the least semblance of power; seemingly no woman 
has aspired to this power. Presidents have not been 
made or unmade by a woman’s smiles or a woman’s 
wiles; love of woman has made no man patriot; no 
man has played traitor to win a woman’s favor. 
In American history there is neither Helen nor 
Borgia. There is no romance, no epic, not even 
a mythical character flitting through the pages. 
Woman, says Balzac somewhere, brings confusion 
into the affairs of man. No woman has brought 
confusion into the affairs of America. American 
history, because woman has neither reigned nor 
ruled, is at once the most decorous and the dullest 
of which we have any record. 

How far this subordination of woman has influ- 
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enced the psychology of the American people it is 
not easy to determine, yet I am inclined to think it 
cannot have been without influence. The position, 
of the modern American woman is the amazement 
of the world; in America the worship and glorifica- 
tion of woman is supposed to be the national cult; 
we are taught to believe that woman is the princi- 
pal object of creation and that the world revolves 
around her, man being Only secondary, and existing 
merely for her pleasure and to provide for her wants 
and luxuries. A distinguished American sociologist 
carries the national belief so far as to advance, as 
an original discovery, “the gynsecocentric theory”; 
that is, the proposition that the female sex is pri- 
mary and the male secondary in the organic scheme; 
or, as he puts it in another form, “the male is a mere 
afterthought of Nature.” 1 

It has always been a surprising thing to foreigners 
that American women took no part in politics, for it 
seemed to them that America would naturally be 
the one country of all others in which women would 
be an active force. The existence of the Salic Law 
explains this seeming anomaly. The road to politi- 
cal preferment is closed to women. No woman can 
hope to be President or Governor or a member of 
the Cabinet; but it may be said no Frenchwoman 
can aspire to be President of the Republic, and no 
Englishwoman can expect to be Prime Minister. 
This is true, but in France the tradition of a woman 

1 Ward: Pure Sociology , p. 296 et seq . 
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at the head of the state is still powerful to exercise 
its force; in England women have reigned, so that 
the position of women in England, historically as 
well as traditionally and socially, is entirely differ- 
ent from what it is in America. Historical evolution 
in England has made woman part of the machinery 
of government; historical evolution in America has 
from the first closed the path of government to her. 

The present mood of woman in America — her 
restless, nervous energy, her desire for independence, 
that independence that comes from being no longer 
financially dependent upon man, that is driving her 
into the trades and the professions to compete with 
man, that is making her seek political rights — j is 
the revolt against the subordination to which she has 
been subjected for three hundred years. During the 
greater part of that time she has been dissatisfied; 
she has dimly felt that something was wrong with 
her world, although the cause escaped her; and not 
knowing the disease it was impossible to apply the 
remedy. She was like a little child who thinks the 
headache is the cause of its fever. For a hundred 
years or more she has been in fever. Every foreigner, 
and for the matter of that not an inconsiderable 
number of Americans, is impressed by the “nervous 
energy” of the American; but the nervous energy 
of the American people as a whole can be traced to 
the mothers of the race, who are straining at the 
leash that the American man has made for them, 
who fails to see that it is none the less a leash be- 
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cause it is made of velvet cunningly worked and not 
infrequently studded with precious stones. The 
American woman is at last in revolt. She is tired of 
inferiority and is satiated with luxury and pseudo- 
chivalry. She wants what has never been granted 
to her. She wants the recognition of intellectual 
and moral equality. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE DAWN OF A NEW ERA 

Three apparently unrelated causes, beginning 
toward the last quarter of the seventeenth century, 
were to bring about that great dynamic movement 
to be arrested only when the colonies were no longer 
appanages of the Crown of England, but had be- 
come a sovereign nation. In their chronological 
order they were: — 

First. The growth of the intellectual movement 
in Massachusetts, which, leading to the decline of 
the influence of the Puritan priesthood and the 
overthrow of the theocratic state, took out of the 
hands of the church the supreme power and handed 
it over to the people; broke down the religious bar- 
rier which separated the people of the various colo- 
nies, and made it possible for them to come together 
for the purposes of common defense. 

Second. The dynastic and political ambitions of 
England and other European powers which brought 
the American colonies into the sphere of their mili- 
tary operations and made America part of the great 
theatre of war. 

Third. A policy consistently foolish and short- 
sighted on the part of England in endeavoring to 
prevent the material expansion of the colonies and 
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to exploit them for the benefit of the English mer- 
chant and ocean carrier. 

Here we have the three great motives in the 
universal tetralogy, — religion, ambition, greed, — 
that, alone or combined, have always been the mov- 
ing forces to breathe the breath of life- into peo- 
ples and make of them nations or to accelerate 
their spiritual development. In the New World as 
in the Old the teachings of history were again to be 
vindicated. 

The historian, “the prophet of the past,” can 
clearly see why it was impossible for the Puritan 
Commonwealth to survive; and it has been pointed 
out that the passion of the Puritan for education, 
the encouragement he gave to intellectual discus- 
sion, the insatiable desire to know the meaning of 
things for which the mind of man can find no solu- 
tion, was the training to breed revolt against theo- 
cratic tyranny and eventually lead to the emanci- 
pation of a priest-governed people. It was only a 
few years after the foundation of the theocracy that 
this spirit broke out, and to escape from the in- 
tolerance of the rulers of the church, Hooker led his 
little band to the banks of the Connecticut, there 
to found a new colony where all men should have 
an equal voice in their own government. We recall 
that striking figure, Roger Williams, in the infancy 
of the Bay Colony, whose great soul stifled under 
the formalism of hair-splitting theologians and who 
found the freedom he craved in Rhode Island. The 
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power of the theocracy went never unchallenged, 
and as the attacks became more bold and more 
dangerous its zealous defenders were driven to a 
harsher use of the weapons of intolerance and perse- 
cution, which still further stimulated the spirit 
of resistance in men who had asserted their free- 
dom and had emancipated themselves from mental 
slavery. Once more it can be repeated that Puri- 
tanism was a social, an economic, and a political 
movement no less than a religious; it combined in 
itself so many diverse forces that it created a 
healthy opposition — as we should use that term in 
modern politics — and raised up opponents who 
needed only slight encouragement to break out into 
open rebellion. 

The Puritan migration from Old to New England 
is covered in the brief space of a single generation. 
It began in 1620 and ended really in 1640, although 
there were slight accessions up to as late as 1642. 
But from that time until the closing years of the 
next century, New England was replenished by 
no foreign stream, — the immigration, the Scotch 
prisoners of Dunbar and Worcester, some Hugue- 
nots, and a few “poor, suffering Palatines,” 1 was 
too small to vitiate the English blood, 2 — and the 
colony multiplied by the breeding of its own people, 
the children of the first settlers and their descend- 

1 Cf. Faust: The German Element in the United States, vol. i, chap, hi, 
passim, 

* Cf, Palfrey: History of New England, preface to vol. i. 
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ants who were born on the soil of America. In 
those years there was no county of England that 
contained a larger, more purely English unmixed 
strain of blood than the New England colonies de- 
scended from their Puritan ancestors. 1 The 26,000 
New Englanders of 1640 in two hundred and fifty 
years increased to something like 15,000,000; from 
these men have come at least one fourth of the 
present population of the United States. 2 It is typi- 
cal of the “impertinence of the literary journalist,” 
to which reference has been made in the previous 
volume, that a visiting foreigner should display his 
ignorance of American history by making the state- 
ment that “the mass of white men in America are 
unable to trace their family beyond the grandfather 
as coming from American stock,” 3 and in this cava- 
lier fashion blot out the settlers of New England 
of the seventeenth century, and dispose of the 
Quincys, the Adamses, the Hoars — all those men 
whose names are the cement in which the stones of 
American history are embedded ! 

Puritanism, now using the word as a religious sym- 
bol, was not only unable to extend its domination, 
but its influence decreased, even in the life of the 
first generation, when memories were still fresh and 
the recollection of the great struggle remained un- 

1 ‘‘In view of these facts it may be said that there is not a comity in Eng- 
land of which the population is more purely English than the population of 
New England at the end of the eighteenth century.” — Fiske: The Begin - 
nings of New England , p. 141. 

* Fiske: Op. cit., p. 143. 


* Reich: Success among Nations, p. 268. 
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dimmed. The Puritans began their government by 
restricting the right of suffrage to church members, 
but soon there were many men outside the church, 
who consequently were disfranchised and resented 
the imposition of a religious test as a political quali- 
fication. Hooker did among others, and it was the 
influence of the Connecticut colony that as early as 
1647 made Massachusetts modify the requirements 
of citizenship and give to non-church members a 
limited voting privilege and the right to hold cer- 
tain minor offices. In 1669 the Crown forced a 
repeal of the law limiting the franchise to church 
communicants, and under the charter of William 
and Mary of 1691 the suffrage was granted to all 
qualified citizens, and the last hold of the church 
over the electorate was destroyed. 

An American writer regards the struggle between 
the Puritans of Massachusetts and the Crown as 
“the most significant fact in American history pre- 
vious to 1760,” and he adds, “The Puritans left 
behind them an armory full of precedents and ar- 
guments in favor of colonial independence. ... If 
now at any time in the future the Americans should 
consider themselves aggrieved by the acts of the 
English Government, the Puritan spirit and the- 
ory would be likely to appear.” 1 We shall see they 
were soon to feel themselves sorely aggrieved, and 
with the sense of injustice the Puritan spirit reap- 

1 Osgood: “England and the Colonies,” Political Science Quarterly , 
September, 1887. 
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peared and was one of the causes to lead to sep- 
aration. 

The Puritan fathers did not see power slipping 
from their hands without making an effort to regain 
their ascendency. The famous Half Way Covenant 
of 1662, which was the beginning of a long and 
plangent polemical war and divided congregations 
over questions of doctrinal discipline, as the bishops 
of the Greek and Western churches argued over 
ritual and proclaimed to a non-Christian world each 
other’s heresies, was an attempt to make religion 
easy and soften the conditions of church member- 
ship. It was followed by other synods and various 
expedients to preserve the unity of Church and 
State. The “Great Awakening,” 1 between 1734 
and 1740, the prototype of the modern revival, 
made memorable by the preaching of Jonathan 
Edwards and George Whitefield, was the dying 
flicker of a theological flame soon to be extin- 
guished. I need merely mention this struggle of a 
priesthood steeped in legalism against an ever in- 
creasing latitudinarianism, but it is of interest to find, 
if possible, the reason for this decline of religious 
fervor. 

Those first colonists were men of intense zeal and 
conviction; they became colonists because of relig- 
ious persecution. Their faith was dear to them, for 
it had cost them much. Their children knew nothing 
of persecution, or the ideal of religious exaltation, 

1 Tracy: The Great Awakening . 
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or the hardships that came from devotion to re- 
ligion ; they were more liberal than their fathers 
because their intellectual development was higher. 
The problems of life in a new world under new con- 
ditions turned their thoughts from theology to more 
material considerations. We see here again how a 
race is influenced by its environment and the condi- 
tions of its existence. The English Puritan, living 
in his village pursuing a daily round of routine tasks, 
when each day is the exact counterpart of every 
other, and birth or death the sole break in an other- 
wise monotonous existence, found in religious frenzy 
the one thing to furnish him excitement and to ap- 
peal to the imagination. Far different with the Puri- 
tan of New England. Viewed through the vista of 
centuries, his life seems to us monotonous and color- 
less to the last degree, and yet it was a life of variety. 
These pioneers in a new land had all the dangers of 
the unknown to guard against and the fear of the 
Indians ever to keep them alert. As is always the 
ease in every stage of society the clergy lose their 
hold because with a growing intellectual develop- 
ment theological rule becomes secularized, religion 
is subordinated to material considerations, political 
discussion takes the place of theological, and doc- 
trine surrenders to compromise. Religious liberal- 
ism, an American historian says, has ever gone hand 
in hand with religious indifference, and therein he 
enunciates only a partial truth; but he states an 
historical fact when he declares that the religious 
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enthusiast is always intolerant. 1 Henceforth the 
clergy becomes not a political institution, but a part 
of the political system; they occupy their proper 
place as the teachers of morals, and there begins 
either in fact or form the separation of Church and 
State. 2 

It was this inevitable working of a sociological 
law that brought about the decline of the Puritan 
influence in New England. Nobly conceived, the 
Puritan Commonwealth became an instrument of 
tyranny; born in liberty, it degenerated into op- 
pression. Had there been no change in the political 
relations between Massachusetts and the mother- 
country in the latter years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and had the colony been allowed to develop 
its own political and social system undisturbed, we 
may well believe that the overthrow of the political 
power of Puritanism would have come much later 
in the history of the American people; but cir- 
cumstances that the theocracy could neither avert 
nor delay were now to drive the clergy forward to 
rebellion. 

In the study of American development, too little 
attention has been given to the part played by the 
Puritan elders in the Revolution, and I deal with it 
here not as an historical episode but as one of the in- 
fluences on American psychology. The imagination 

1 Channing: A History of the United States , vol. n, p. 443. 

2 “The religious element of Puritanism became insensibly merged in the 
political; and, its one great man taken away, it died, as passions have done 
before, of possession/’ — Lowell: Among My Books , vol. x, p. 233. 
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is seized by the man in uniform and the glamour 
and hardships, the heroism and cruelties of war; the 
political speeches and the military exploits are re- 
corded, but the silent influences that make men 
warriors or give impetus to political resistance pass 
unnoticed. In 1684 the Court of Chancery voided 
the Massachusetts charter and the colony passed 
under the dominion of the Crown, which hence- 
forth appointed the governor. When in 1692, King 
William granted the colony an amended charter 
which confirmed the right of the people to elect 
their legislature and placed in its hands the sole 
power to impose taxes, the appointment of the gov- 
ernor was retained as a prerogative of the Crown, 
which also reserved the power of veto; but the suf- 
frage no longer rested on the religious test, and a 
property qualification was substituted. Episcopal- 
ians on both sides of the Atlantic had long wanted 
to bring the Anglican churches under the spiritual 
hegemony of an English bishop, and thus restore 
the supremacy of the established religion in the 
colonies, which Massachusetts had interdicted al- 
most immediately after its foundation. When the 
brothers John and Samuel Browne, members of the 
Colonial Council, held separate meetings and used 
the English ritual, they were summoned before 
Governor Endecott, who assured them “that New 
England was no place for such as they,” and sent 
them back to England. This was the first official 
intimation of what soon came to be a palpable fact, 
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that the Massachusetts Puritans had cut loose from 
the Church of England. 1 

So long as the Puritan element remained in con- 
trol, Episcopalianism could make no headway; but 
when the Crown took over the administration of the 
colony and made it a royal province, secularized the 
charter, and substituted the Constitution of Eng- 
land for the Biblical Constitution of the Puritans, 
there appeared to be no longer any obstacle in the 
way of the Anglican form of worship and the exten- 
sion of the Church of England to America. Corn- 
missionaries were appointed by the Bishop of Lon- 
don, who nominally was the spiritual director of the 
American Plantations ; not alone of Virginia, where 
the Church of England was recognized by acts of 
the legislature, but of all the colonies; and at one 
time the attempt to create an American episcopate 
approached realization. But while no bishop was 
sent to Boston, that fear was constantly in the Puri- 
tan mind. “An autocratic priesthood had seen their 
order stripped of its privileges, one by one, until 
nothing remained but their moral empire over their 
parishoners, and then at last not only did an associ- 
ation of rival ecclesiastics send over emissaries to 
steal away their people, but they proposed to estab- 
lish a bishop in the land. The thought was worm- 
wood. He would be rich, he would live in a palace, 
he would be surrounded by the patronage and pomp 
of the royal governors; the imposing ceremonial 

1 Avery; A History of the United States and its People, vol. n, p. 150. 
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would become fashionable; and in imagination they 
already saw themselves reduced to the humble po- 
sition of dissenters in their own kingdom.” 1 Jona- 
than Mayhew, whom Robert Treat Paine, with ex- 
travagant and excessive praise, termed “the father 
of civil and religious liberty in Massachusetts and 
America,” 2 by his sermons and writings inspired 
“many of those young radicals in politics who, long 
before the final onset of the American Revolution, 
were unconsciously beating out a path for it.” 3 
Mayhew was “a man born with so sumptuous a 
supply of self-reliance as to have little room left in 
him for such qualities as caution, diffidence, hesita- 
tion, reverence,” in the language of his admirer and 
eulogist; 4 of “haughty spirit and vanity,” 5 as a less 
friendly critic represents him. Mayhew, and other 
preachers aroused passion against the episcopacy; 
“the fire, the fury, the venom of his attacks,” we 
read, “would, in the light of our present knowledge, 
seem like the ravings of an eloquent maniac.” 6 

In one of his most celebrated sermons, Mayhew 
counseled resistance, by force even, if necessary. 
People have no security, he said, against being 
priest-ridden but keeping all imperious bishops and 
other clergymen who love “to lord it over God’s 
heritage from getting their foot into the stirrup at 
all. For which reason it becomes every friend to 

1 Adams: The Emancipation of Massachusetts, p. $84. 

1 Tyler: The Literary History of the American Revolution, vol. I, p. 122. 

* Ibid. 4 Ibid., p. 124. 6 Ibid. 6 Ibid., p. 133. 
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truth and humankind, every lover of God and the 
Christian religion, to bear a part in opposing this 
hateful monster.” Civil tyranny he described as 
“usually small in the beginning,” but ecclesiastical 
tyranny was “the most cruel, intolerable, and im- 
pious” of any. From small beginnings, “it exalts 
itself above all that is called God and that is wor- 
shiped.” 1 

Mayhew’s vehemence increased as the climax 
drew near. In a sermon delivered in 1763, he de- 
nounced the constitution of the Church of England 
and her mode of worship as alien to the simplicity 
of the gospel and the apostolic times, “her enor- 
mous hierarchy ascending by various gradations 
from the dirt to the skies.” When we reflect, he 
said, “on what our forefathers suffered from the 
mitred, lordly successors of the fisherman of Gali- 
lee, for non-conformity to a non-instituted mode 
of worship, which occasioned their flight into this 
Western world; when we consider that, to be deliv- 
ered from their unholy zeal and oppressions, coun- 
tenanced by sceptred tyrants, they threw them- 
selves, as it were, into the arms of savages and 
barbarians; when we reflect that one principal mo- 
tive to their exchanging the fair cities, villages, and 
delightful fields of Britain for the then inhospitable 
shores and deserts of America, was that they might 
here enjoy unmolested God’s holy word and ordi- 

1 Thornton: The Pulpit of the American Revolution , “A Discourse Concern- 
ing Unlimited Submission, by Jonathan Mayhew.” 
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nances, without such heterogeneous and spurious 
mixtures as were offensive to their well-informed 
consciences”; in case Episcopacy got the upper 
hand, “the Church of England might become the 
established religion here, tests be ordained, as in 
England, to exclude all but conformists from the 
posts of honor and emolument, and all of us be 
taxed for the support of bishops and their under- 
lings.” Will they never let us rest in peace, he cries, 
“except where all the weary are at rest? Is it not 
enough that they persecuted us out of the Old 
World ? Will they pursue us into the New? — to 
convert us here; compassing sea and land to make 
us proselytes, while they neglect the heathen and 
heathenish plantations ? W T hat other New World 
remains as a sanctuary for us from their oppressions, 
in case of need? Where is the Columbus to explore 
one for us, and pilot us to it, before we are consumed 
by the flames, or deluged in a flood, of Episcopacy ?” 1 

It was the last stand of an oligarchy that knew 
it was doomed and yet would fight to the end. The 
old school of “thundering preachers” and fierce 
polemical disputants had passed away, the terrors 
of Hell were no less vivid and no less real to the colo- 
nists of the eighteenth century than they had been 
to the first settlers, although there was a softening 
of expression; but the power of vigorous denuncia- 
tion was still possessed by the clergy, who knew how 
to play on the fears of their congregations and to 

1 Tyler: The Literary History of the American Revolution, voL I, pp. 134-S5. 
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hold up before them the dread spectre of ecclesias- 
tical and political slavery. 

Generalizations so often mislead in conveying 
more than a writer intends that it is necessary to be 
specific on at least one point. In all that has been 
said about the decline of the influence of the Puri- 
tan clergy, I am not to be taken as meaning that 
religion no longer played an important part in the 
life of New England, or that the people of Massa- 
chusetts and the other New England colonies be- 
came irreligious, or from the restraints of Puritan- 
ism they went to the other extreme and made mock 
of the things that hitherto had been held sacred, as 
was the case in England after the Restoration. In 
America they became more liberal, but neither dis- 
solute nor licentious; it was never a cult to flaunt 
vice or to offend the sensibilities of the pious by 
flagrant acts of impiety. Puritanism so profoundly 
affected the English character on both sides of the 
ocean, and so deeply graved itself not only on the 
thought of the day but on its actions, speech, and 
literature — more powerfully in America than in 
England — that the impress has never been effaced. 
All that Puritanism believed, all that Puritanism 
was, all that Puritanism taught remained, weak- 
ened, it is true, but not destroyed. Above all, that 
basic foundation of character survived; but charac- 
ter had been modified, it had become more pliant 
and less self-centred; the Puritan was no longer a 
man of a single idea; he saw life with enwidened 
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focus. He was less particular as to form and more 
insistent as to essentials. He had begun to appreci- 
ate values and to weigh life in the scales of a rational 
intellect. It would have been impossible for Puritan 
New England in the eighteenth century to have 
wasted long years in that empty discussion of the 
covenant of works and the covenant of grace; for 
it would have seemed as futile then as it does to 
us to-day. Although subtleties and quiddities no 
longer appealed to the New Englander, his charac- 
ter was in essence still Puritan; and the strength, 
the courage, the self-reliance; the hatred of injus- 
tice and oppression; the bodily and mental vigor; 
the natural instinct for right living and the hatred 
of all that was unclean — these were the qualities 
of Englishmen of the eighteenth century, these were 
part of the texture of the English mind and body, 
and these could be destroyed only by destroying 
the Englishman, by blotting out his past and effac- 
ing all that heredity had done in his making. 

As the intellect of the Puritan broadened, it drove 
out superstition; philosophy made a more vivid ap- 
peal than dogma; a world in which reason reigned 
was more attractive than a cosmos in which a vin- 
dictive God ruled. The Puritans had never really 
known themselves, they did not know that at heart 
they were doubters, scoffers, questioners; that Anne 
Hutchinson and not Governor Endecott was the 
true type of the Puritan mind; that the Puritan 
could no more remain enslaved and chained to a 
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decaying moral consciousness than Nature can be 
bottled up or defied. Expansion must find its out- 
let. The essence of religion remained, but its form 
was modified, and it became tempered by philo- 
sophy; minds disciplined by Puritanism could find 
delight in intellectual discovery and yet not lose 
spiritual support. For the Puritan of the eighteenth 
century, now emancipated from priestly control, 
there was no conflict between Plato and God. He 
could read the “Laws,” and still accept the Old 
Testament. 

The “tonitruous cogency” of the Mathers and 
other pulpiteers had lost much of its effectiveness. 
“The people grew to be disenthralled in large num- 
bers. There was a growing belief that there could 
be graces even in dogma — a gospel that never a 
Mather preached.” 1 With the weakening of the 
hold of the clergy over their congregations, the 
people, schooled by a long course of severe mental 
discipline and training to delight in argument, now 
turned their attention to political discussion, to 
find the actions of kings an even more enticing sub- 
ject than the works of the King of Kings. No race 
had ever been better prepared for revolt or to find 
justification for resisting lawful authority with sub- 
tle argument than these transplanted Englishmen, 
with disputatious minds grown rich in the luxuriant 
soil of New England theological dispute. It was no 
mere chance that Massachusetts led in revolt, it was 

1 Winsor: Narrative and Critical History of America, vol. v, p. 126. 
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the natural consequence of Puritan training, the 
moral result of Puritanism. The Puritan mind, the 
men who were not Puritans as that word was used 
in a strictly dogmatic sense, but who were still in- 
fluenced by heredity and environment, craved in- 
tellectual excitation, which in the earlier days had 
been furnished by sermons and tracts. That stage 
had passed; philosophy was now more attractive 
than dogma, doctrine less important than econom- 
ics. In the ten years or so preceding the Revolu- 
tion there was no market for theological tracts, but 
an active demand for political pamphlets. Mather 
would have starved and the Magnolia would have 
been hawked about among booksellers and declined 
with curt thanks; Franklin grew prosperous out of 
his printing-press. In the seventeenth century poli- 
tics, as we now understand that term, had no mean- 
ing for the great mass of the people; in the eighteenth 
century, in America even more than in England, 
politics were a very real thing. 

From the incorporation of the colonies with the 
mother-country the Puritan clergy had nothing to 
gain. They vainly believed that with the declared 
independence of the colonies from the Crown the 
old order would be restored and the power of the 
priesthood would be reestablished. In their own 
way they were as foolish and narrow as George III 
and his short-sighted ministers. Like them they 
were unable to gauge the force of public opinion or 
to realize how the character of the Englishman liv- 
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ing in America had been modified. If George III 
and his ministers in England are to be blamed for 
not knowing the temper of their kinsmen across the 
ocean, what shall be said of the American clergy- 
men, who were equally unable to read the charac- 
ters of their own countrymen? The clergy fostered 
and encouraged the Revolution, and were as vehe- 
ment in urging their congregations to resist what 
to them was the tyranny and injustice of the Crown 
as their fathers had been in waging that never-end- 
ing conflict against the powers of evil; but now they 
were largely influenced by selfish considerations in- 
stead of being animated by sublime faith and a 
spiritual craving that could not be denied. 

In an interview between the King and Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Hutchinson of Massachusetts in 1774, 
the King asked: “But, pray, Mr. Hutchinson, why 
do your ministers generally join with the people 
in their opposition to Government?” 

To which Hutchinson replied: “They are, Sir, 
dependent upon the people. They are elected by 
the people, and when they are dissatisfied with 
them, they seldom leave till they get rid of them .” 1 

Beginning as religious zealots, the clergy had now 
become politicians and time-servers. Just as at first 
they were narrower, more intolerant, less charitable 
than the people to whom they ministered, so now 
they had become more resentful and less in a mood 
to seek compromise or conciliation than their con- 

1 Diary and Letters of Thomas Hutchinson , vol. I, p. 169. 
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gregations. It was the law of Israel that he who 
enticed to the worship of false gods should be killed, 
and for him there was no pity. 1 The Puritan elders 
were equally as merciless in the execution of the 
sentence upon the men who sought to introduce a 
new worship and set up new gods. “They perse- 
cuted as a part of their faith.” 

There was another reason why the power of the 
theocracy was weakened, and in some respects it 
was perhaps the most powerful of all the agencies 
to diminish the authority of the Puritan elders. I 
have so frequently referred to the universality of 
thought and the recurring phenomenon of a move- 
ment in one part of the world finding its reflex in 
another, that it is not at all surprising that in Scot- 
land and in America at the time of which we are 
treating the same causes were operating to produce 
the same results. Buckle notes that “the spirit of 
trade became so rife, that it began to encroach on 
the old theological spirit, which had long been su- 
preme. Hitherto the Scotch had cared for little 
except religious polemics.” 2 These discussions, on 
which “men had wasted their energies, without the 
least benefit to themselves or to others,”* now gave 
way to considerations of the improvement of manu- 
factures, which became a common topic of discourse. 
This change marked “a tendency to turn aside 

1 Deuteronomy, xm, 6-10. 

* Buckle: History of Civilization in England , vol. n, p. 248* 

* IbU; p. 249. 
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from subjects which are inaccessible to our under- 
standing, and the discussion of which has no effect 
except to exasperate those who dispute, and to 
make them more intolerant than ever of theological 
opinions different from their own.” 1 It was a blow 
to superstition. It diminished the inordinate re- 
spect formerly paid to theological pursuits, and it 
was an inducement to ambitious and enterprising 
men to abstain from these pursuits and to engage 
in temporal matters, where ability has more scope 
and enjoys more freedom of action. 2 The result 
was the creation of a class whose aim was essen- 
tially secular. Heretofore the intellect of Scotland 
had been absorbed by the church, and the industry 
of the country was controlled by the nobles. 

We see the same change in America in the eight- 
eenth century and the same weakening of the power 
of the church. There were other and better — at 
least men deemed them better — things to be done 
than to preach sermons or indulge in endless discus- 
sion of the meaning that dull brains could twist into 
a text. In the early days the church gave respecta- 
bility and influence; now the trader and the shipper 
exercised an even greater influence; and men of 
ability saw there were opportunities for the use of 
their talents other than in the pulpit. With the 
church supreme, men were made superstitious, 
narrow, warped in their view of life; if the church 
did not teach selfishness, it caused men to become 

1 Buckle: p. 249. 2 Ibid., p. 249. 
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selfish, hard, and uncharitable. Paradoxical as it 
may sound, it was the pursuit of gain that made 
men generous, tolerant, and liberal in their dealings 
and their relations with their fellow-men, and not 
the teachings of the church. Commercial activity 
rather than charity modified the principle of stern 
justice and the exaction of vengeance against the 
transgressor. As commerce increased its hold, that 
of the church relaxed, and the clergy were held in 
less reverence than formerly, and to question their 
inerrancy was no longer heretical. 

It is a very curious thing, striking enough to be 
worth a moment’s consideration, that when politi- 
cal independence was gained, the power of the 
Church in the affairs of the State ceased. New 
England in 1783 was still Puritan, its people were 
English, the Middle Colonies and the South were 
dominated by men of English thought, and English 
traditions controlled the country. It would only 
have been natural, one would have thought, that at 
least the attempt should have been made to give the 
church standing, or to concede it official recognition ; 
that lands or money would have been set apart for 
its support, that the long inherited customs of 
Europe would have been respected. Nothing of the 
kind happened. With one sharp stroke Church was 
cut from State; things temporal and things spirit- 
ual were kept separate; politics was to find no ally 
in a state-endowed priesthood, nor to be served by 
it. As we come later to study the men who framed 
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the Constitution, we shall see that a Church as the 
ward of the State could play no part in their scheme. 

The Puritan elders lived to see their desire ful- 
filled. They lived to see the colonies throw off their 
allegiance to the Crown and give birth to a Nation. 
With that birth came the death of their hopes. 
England would send no more royal governors to 
lord it over her colonials. No longer need there be 
fear of a bishop living in the midst of luxury in his 
palace. America had become free, and with that 
freedom the Puritan theocracy disappeared below 
the horizon of political and religious freedom. A 
new era was to dawn. 1 


1 “No class of citizens have contributed more to the Revolution than the 
clergy, and none have hitherto suffered more in consequence of it.” — Ram- 
say: The History of the American Revolution vol. n, p. 324. 



CHAPTER VIII 

ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES DRAW APART 

For almost a century after the first coming of the 
English to America we find no evidence of the ex- 
istence of the seed of union from which later was to 
spring a nation. The new English nation that Ra- 
leigh dreamed of on the shores of Virginia was to be 
not a nation in the modern sense but royal provinces 
always governed from home, which were to redound 
to the glory and strength of England, whose people, 
while acknowledging the authority of proprietors or 
governors, would recognize a still higher allegiance 
to the Crown, and in America continue to be Eng- 
lishmen as much as they were in England. As 
charters and patents were granted for each new 
colony, there was no comprehensive plan of coordi- 
nation, and no attempt to lay the foundation of a 
political or social system that admitted of easy and 
harmonious expansion. The circumstances under 
which the colonies were founded made this to a large 
extent impossible. Differences of religion, climate, 
and social conditions repelled rather than attracted 
the settlements stretched along the Atlantic sea- 
board from Massachusetts to the Carolinas. Com- 
mon purposes and aspirations and a moral and 
political concept of life frequently, but not always. 
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brought about unity of action between the men of 
New England, but they were suspicious of and dis- 
liked the settlers of New York, who fully recipro- 
cated the feeling; Penn’s religion destroyed sympa- 
thy between his colony and New England; religious 
and political differences kept New England apart 
from Maryland and Virginia; no strong ties bound 
the Carolinas and later Georgia with their southern 
neighbors or the more remote colonies of the North. 1 

“Down to the eve of war which began in 1775,” 
Palfrey tells us, “New England had little know- 
ledge of the communities which took part with her 
in that conflict. Till the time of the Boston Port 
Bill, Massachusetts and Virginia, the two principal 
English colonies, had with each other scarcely more 
relations of acquaintance, business, mutual influ- 
ence, or common action, than either of them had 
with Jamaica or Quebec.” 2 Between the several 

1 “ A voluntary association or coalition, at least a permanent one, is almost 
as difficult to be supposed: for fire and water are not more heterogeneous than 
the different colonies in North America. Nothing can exceed the jealousy and 
emulation, which they possess in regard to each other. The inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania and New York have an inexhaustible source of animosity, in 
their jealousy for the trade of the Jerseys. Massachusetts Bay and Rhode 
Island, are not less interested in that of Connecticut. The West Indies are a 
common subject or emulation to them all. Even the limits and boundaries of 
each colony, are a constant source of litigation. — In short, such is the differ- 
ence of character, of manners, of religion, of interest, of the different colonies, 
that I think, if I am not wholly ignorant of the human mind, were they left to 
themselves, there would soon be a civil war, from one end of the continent 
tc the other; while the Indians and Negroes would, with better reason, 
impatiently watch the opportunity of exterminating them all together.” — 
Burnaby: Travels into North America , p. 92. 

2 Palfrey: History of New England , vol. i, preface, p. ix; qf. Parkman: 
Montcalm and Wolfe , vol. i, chap, i, passim . 
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members of each group there were, perhaps, special 
intimacies, domestic, commercial, military, relig- 
ious; but between the several groups there were 
almost no intimacies at all. 1 

Every colony had its own domestic and military 
problems which fully taxed its resources. The North 
made war against the Indian and had the fear of the 
French; in the South there was another form of 
Indian warfare and the menace of Spain. Trade, 
which knows no barriers and no nationality, which 
gives birth to no sentiment and teaches no patriot- 
ism, brought these widely scattered settlers to- 
gether; but it fostered no spirit of a new nation- 
ality and offered no inducement to cast off the old; 
for while trade brings nations in contact in the com- 
mon meeting-place of the market-house and ought 
to soften national animosities and break down 
prejudices, it is one of the anomalies of commerce 
that it engenders envy and creates a longing for 
conquest. The men of New England traded with 
those of the South, but there the intercourse ended. 
A colonial league was beyond their political philo- 
sophy. Yet unperceived there was a force at work 
that was to unify these people when the time was 
ripe. Unlike as they were in many things, in one 
thing they met on common ground. 

The constitutions of all the colonies were mod- 
eled on that of England; in all the colonies there 
were the same political methods; the same politi- 

1 Tyler: A History of American Literature, vol, H, p. 9, 
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cal principles animated men North and South; and 
men thus trained in the same school found it not 
difficult to work together when political union could 
no longer be delayed. This power of cohesive at- 
traction was stimulated by the policy of the English 
Government. It was an influence “strongly tend- 
ing to counteract the principles that separated the 
American communities from each other, and to 
unite them by a growing sense of common interest 
and common injury in a confederacy fatal to the 
prerogative of the parent state. Every added year 
tended no less to weaken the divisive influence of 
the distinctions imported by the original colonists 
into their settlements, than to enhance the sense 
of united interest, and to augment the power by 
which this interest might be sustained and de- 
fended.” 1 

Pressure from without as well as their own needs 
brought about the first loosely formed confederacy, 
which was to foreshadow the union of the next 
century. The New England colonists had early 
been taught respect for the fighting ability of the 
red man and made to realize that he was a foe con- 
stantly to be guarded against. To the north were 
the French, a peril equally as great as the Indians; 
to the west were the Dutch, whose military power 
was less to be feared, but whose pin-pricking policy 
and claims to English territory were a constant 
source of friction. And the skies were black at home. 

1 Grahame: The History of the United States, vol. n, p. 411. 
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In this year, 1638, when the proposal for the New 
England Confederacy is first made by Connecticut, 
civil war is raging in England and the defeat of the 
Parliamentary Party will, the colonists fear, see the 
old order restored, and Laud, delivered from his 
prison, more determined than ever to enslave con- 
science and “harry and besett” the Puritans of New 
England as he had those of the Old. 

Negotiations begun in 1638 culminated in 1643 in 
a union of the colonies of Connecticut, New Haven, 
Massachusetts, and Plymouth, which an American 
historian has well described as “merely a business 
arrangement; it did not conduce to arouse any par- 
ticular attachments or patriotism .” 1 Each colony 
retained its own government, and no provision was 
made for a Federal Congress or Bundesrath or for 
federal taxation; the affairs of the Union were to 
be administered by eight commissioners, two from 
each colony; the vote of six was required to carry 
any measure, and from their vote there was no 
appeal to the people. The expenses of war were di- 
vided among the colonies on a per capita basis,- as 
were the spoils of war. The Union, which was de- 
clared to be perpetual, was dissolved in 1684. It 
was never satisfactory, for it made Massachusetts, 
whose population and resources were larger than 
those of the other three colonies combined, subor- 
dinate to them, and when Massachusetts was out- 
voted her only remedy was to violate the compact, 

1 Elson; History of the United States of America, p. 120. 
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which she did. The real weakness of the confedera- 
tion was that the Union could not reach the indi- 
vidual colonists. They were not citizens of “The 
United Colonies of New England,” which was the 
official style of the confederacy, but remained as 
before citizens of their own colony. 

To us this first experiment in union is significant 
as indicating a marked trend of thought. Just as 
Hooker and his associates went forth from Massa- 
chusetts and settled in Connecticut without ask- 
ing the permission of the English Government or 
obtaining a charter for their lands from colonial 
governor or higher authority, so the four colonies 
brought about their confederation without the au- 
thorization of the Crown or its ministers. In the 
articles of confederation only incidental reference 
is made to the home government. The preamble 
recites that “the Natives have formerly com- 
mitted sondry insolences and outrages upon seueral 
Plantacons of the English and have of late com- 
bined against us. And seeing by reasons of those 
sad Distracons in England, which they have heard 
of, and by which they know we are hindered from 
that humble way of seekinge advise or reapeing 
those comfortable fruits of protection which at 
other tymes we might well expect.” 1 This is the sole 
allusion to a paramount authority. Yet it was really 
a defiance of England, for it was an arrogation of the 
right of the colonists to conduct their own political 

1 Wilson: A History of the American People, vol. n, appendix, p. SSI. 
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affairs and to form alliances without the consent of 
the Crown. It shows, what I have repeatedly urged 
as the lesson of colonial history, that the spirit of 
colonial independence manifested itself from the 
beginning, and that while the colonists always re- 
garded themselves as Englishmen and acknowledged 
the suzerainty of England, they did not concede 
that their fealty robbed them of the right of creat- 
ing their own political administration. 

The weakness, the incapacity, and the short- 
sighted greed of the British Government, following 
the line of least resistance, allowed the colonists to 
make their own laws and practically to do as they 
wanted, so long as they did not interfere with Eng- 
land’s control of commerce. This was the rotten 
link in the chain that was continually strained to the 
breaking-point and then suddenly relaxed when the 
strain became too great; it was this extraordinary 
control of their local affairs and the commercial 
tyranny of Britain that made a dissolution of the 
connection between the colonies and the parent 
state inevitable. 1 

It will perhaps be asked how it came about that 
the English in America were so different from the 
English in England and thus early developed new 
characteristics. Genetically they were not different, 
although they appeared to be. Man adapts him- 
self to his social environment and develops his po- 
litical milieu in the same way that animals adjust 

1 Cf. Hutchinson: History of Massachusetts , voi. in, p. 353. 
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themselves to physical conditions. The cumulative 
effects of climate, the obstacles to be overcome, the 
quickening of the perceptions that necessity exer- 
cised, the constant spur to individual initiative made 
these English in America a more alert and self-reli- 
ant people than their kinsmen at home; faculties 
which had Iain dormant in England were in Amer- 
ica revitalized. What did Suffolk yeoman or Nor- 
folk yokel know about going into the forest and 
swinging his axe so as to make a clearing and with 
his own hands building his own roof -tree; of trap- 
ping and hunting; of working with gun in hand, and 
by the sign of a broken branch or grass crushed 
down reading the presence of his enemies? Their 
forefathers had been brought in close contact with 
Nature, they had worked fearing attack, they in 
their day had the same qualities that were now 
being displayed in the American wilderness, but the 
generations that came in between had developed 
along other lines. 1 

1 “In all Thomas Hardy’s work,” a recent reviewer of that novelist says, 
“there is something of the grave simplicity of places, like his Wessex, where 
man has lived long in close relationship to earth and the seasons. Most of his 
characters have grown to be what they are by slow and gradual changes, like 
•the woods or the surface of the downs. They are deep-rooted in far-off tradi- 
tions of the generations which have passed and left them there. . . . Amid 
their drama of events we hear singularly little exclamation of joy or sorrow, 
and hardly any wailing or excessive grief. Little fuss is made over birth and 
death and the fortunes that may come between. The earth turns upon her 
ancient round, man appears upon her surface to run his course, and the eyes 
of the trilobite that died millions of years ago, stare from the rock into the 
eyes of the dying.” — The Literary Digest , New York, September 9, 1905. 

There is no spirit of Wessex in America; there never has been. That growth 
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Civilization, the complex fabric of society, spe- 
cialization — for society less complex and less highly 
specialized at that day than it now is was still no 
chaotic jumble but refined and articulate — had 
done to the mind of man what it had done to his 
body, and in the brain there were rudimentary cells, 
as in’ the body there were rudimentary organs. In 
America Nature demanded certain things, and man 
responded or perished. A people who were to give 
birth to a new race had become inured to hardship 
and hardihood. They had assimilated the lesson of 
their enemies and practiced the craft and cunning 
of the Indian; had Braddock listened to the advice 
of Washington and followed Indian tactics, in all 
probability he would have won. 

The independence of the English and their politi- 
cal genius distinguish them from other races. Out 
of it is their history wrought. In England at the 
time of which we are treating, social and political 
institutions had become formalized, and after each 
progressive movement society appeared to lapse 
into its original state. It appeared to, because so- 
ciety quickly absorbed the new conditions, but the 
structure was not changed, although the interior 
arrangements were modified. In America it was 

of slow and gradual change was possible in England, in America it has been 
impossible. Under the weight of tradition and a narrow life, emotion has been 
crushed out of these descendants of the West Saxons and imagination stifled. 
The American is both emotional and imaginative, his sense fed by the forced 
draft of youthful energy and activity and the appeal that novelty always 
makes. 
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otherwise. Here the Englishman was given the op- 
portunity to exercise his natural tendencies; not 
really to do anything new, but simply to repeat 
what had been done by his forefathers; his method 
of doing it was new, to meet the new conditions, but 
the substance was old. Englishmen in England in 
the seventeenth century, suffering under religious 
or political persecution, could not, as Hooker or 
Williams did, wander away a few miles, obtain land 
by squatter sovereignty or from the Indians for a 
few trinkets, and lay the foundation of a new state, 
because in England land was not free and political 
and social conditions made the creation of a new 
state impossible. But the Englishman does not sub- 
mit to persecution or suffer without resistance. In 
him the spirit of defiance is never crushed. Forced 
to remain, he agitates; knowing what he wants, he is 
doggedly determined to gain it, and in the end he 
wins. We see Hooker go out from Massachusetts 
and Massachusetts make no attempt to stop him, 
because Massachusetts had no power of coercion, 
she was too weak to use force, and it was as well per- 
haps to be rid of such an objectionable person; at any 
rate, make a virtue of necessity and put as good a face 
upon it as possible. Two hundred years later we see 
South Carolina and her sister states attempt to leave 
their mother’s house, and is the door thrown wide 
open to them and are they bid to depart in peace? 

Englishmen in America, then and for many years 
to come, called themselves Englishmen, and yet 
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there was an unconscious force working, the mean- 
ing of which they appreciated as little as English- 
men at home, which was to go on gathering strength 
until it spent itself in nationalization and the Eng- 
lishman had become an American. 

The first germ of union has for us another interest. 
The recognition of the principle of the equality of 
representation without regard to the size or popula- 
tion of the colony, by which each colony was given 
two commissioners, is the same principle that pre- 
vailed almost a century and a half later when the 
Federal Constitution was adopted and the states, 
irrespective of size or population, were given equal 
representation in the Senate of the United States. 
This is peculiarly an American political principle. 
It was as foreign to English ideas then as it is to-day. 

The example set by the New England Confeder- 
acy was not imitated by any of the other colonies, 
and it was not until six years after the dissolution 
of the confederacy, in 1690, that the colonies were 
again brought together to take measures to repel 
invasion. Then the struggle between England and 
France became American as well as European. A 
French and Indian war party from Canada, their 
movements veiled by a heavy snowstorm, one night 
stole silently into Schenectady, in the northern part 
of New York, and massacred men, women, and 
children. Schenectady was the Fort Sumter of that 
day. 1 New York as well as New England realized 

1 Frothingham: The Rise of the Republic , p. 89. 
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its danger, for although the real meaning of the 
struggle was not yet understood, the ambitious 
schemes of Frontenac were clearly seen, and then 
began a contest that was to end eighty years later 
in the expulsion of France from America, the over- 
throw of English rule in the American colonies, and 
the birth of the American Republic. 

Massachusetts took prompt action by inviting 
New York, Maryland, and Virginia to meet in New 
York to take measures for the common defense and 
to resist the French invasion. This was the first call 
for an intercolonial congress. Commissioners from 
Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New 
York met in that city; appeals to Virginia had not 
been successful, but Maryland promised aid. The 
political effect of union and the meaning of the great 
undertaking on which they had embarked only a 
few prescient minds were able to grasp, yet it showed 
that men had set foot on the road that leads to 
union. Heretofore the Puritan colonies had been 
proud of their exclusiveness and would have no inti- 
mate associations with the other provinces; there 
had always been friction between New England and 
the New Netherland. In the face of common dan- 
ger everything else was forgotten but the fate that 
threatened and the measures that were necessary 
to avert it. The fact that the Congress met in New 
York, then only sixteen years under English rule, is 
proof of the statement made in the preceding vol- 
ume that the Dutch colonists were entirely indiffer- 
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ent to political control and exercised no influence 
on the political development of the colonies. The 
emergency of Englishmen was the opportunity of 
Dutchmen, but they looked on with indifference, 
and what Englishmen wanted Englishmen did with- 
out Dutch interference or assistance. 

"With the fortunes of the military expedition to 
Canada we are not concerned, as it changed no- 
thing, and peace between England and France was 
restored by the Treaty of Ryswick in 1697, which 
gave a breathing-spell for the next five years, when 
the war of the Spanish Succession, known in Amer- 
ican History as Queen Anne’s War, again un- 
sheathed the tomahawk and brought English and 
French settlers in the New World face to face. The 
first war in which the colonists had borne an im- 
portant part had shown them as well as the home 
government the necessity of greater coordination 
and a central military control. About 1690, Francis 
Nicholson, Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia, pro- 
posed a Grand Union of the English Colonies for 
mutual defense against the encroachments of the 
French; there was to be a viceroy appointed for all 
the colonies, which were to be taxed for the sup- 
port of a standing army. The scheme was rejected 
by the ministers, and what Nicholson proposed no 
British ministry deemed politic to revive until the 
reign of George III. 1 

More efficiently to administer the colonies, in 

1 Cf. Fiske: Old Virginia and Her Neighbours , vol. H, p. SO. 
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1696 a Board of Commissioners for Trade and Plan- 
tations was appointed by the King, whose functions 
were primarily commercial, but which in the follow- 
ing year found the most pressing necessity the unity 
of the colonial militia; and it recommended the ap- 
pointment of a captain-general of all the forces on 
the continent of North America, with power to levy 
and command them for their defense, under such 
limitations and instructions as His Majesty should 
deem best. 1 Penn, with more statesmanlike vision, 
in the same year proposed a plan of American union 
by the appointment of delegates to a Federal Con- 
gress which should exercise real federal powers. In 
his “ brief e and plaine scheam how the English Col- 
onies on the north parts of America may be made 
more useful to the crowne, and one another’s peace 
and safety with an universall concurrence,” he pro- 
vided for a congress of twenty delegates, two from 
each colony, who should meet once a year, or oftener 
if necessary in time of war, “to debate a resolve of 
such measures as are most adviseable for their bet- 
ter understanding, and the public tranquility and 
safety”; the “Congresse” (and it is interesting to 
note that this was not a mere conference or council, 
but was a congress of the representatives of quasi- 
self -governing states) to be presided over by the 
King’s Commissioner, whose functions were to be 
similar to those exercised by the King’s High Com- 
missioner “after the manner of Scotland.” The 

1 Bancroft: History of the United Slates , vol. ii, p. 74. 
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business of the congress was “to hear and adjust 
all maters of complaint or difference between 
Province and Province,” and “to consider of ways 
and means to support the union and safety of these 
Provinces against the public enemies”; the congress 
to have the power to determine “the Quotas of 
men and the charges.” In time of war the King’s 
High Commissioner became “generall or chief Com- 
mander of the several Quotas upon service against a 
common enemy as he shall be advised, for the good 
and benefit of the whole.” 1 Nothing came either of 
P enn ’s plan or the recommendation of the Board 
of Trade for the appointment of an English com- 
mander-in-chief. The colonies were to be permitted 
to drift. 

From that time and for the next half-century the 
thought of a colonial union, or at least a league of 
closer relationship, was never absent from the minds 
of English statesmen or the leaders of political 
thought in the colonies. On both sides of the Atlan- 
tic the controlling motive was the same, although 
the influences had a different inspiration. In Eng- 
land it was seen that while the colonies were rapidly 
growing in population and wealth, their administra- 
tion had become unwieldy, owing to their diverse 
forms of government and the absence of any central 
authority; and English statesmen appreciated the 
importance of the American colonies in the great 
game of war and politics that made Europe an armed 

1 Preston: Documents Illustrative of American History, p. 147* 
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camp. In the colonies it was seen that no one colony 
was strong enough to stand alone against the French 
and the Spanish and their Indian allies, and if Eng- 
lishmen were to hold what they had won and bring 
the hinterland under their control, — and the pres- 
sure of a constantly increasing population made it 
an economic necessity that they should no longer 
oling to the seaboard, — they must call on each 
other when assistance was necessary to resist ag- 
gression or to make war. 

There were, besides, continual sources of friction 
between the colonies arising out of indeterminate 
boundaries and other disputes that could be settled 
only by vexatious and costly appeals to the home 
authorities. A court of appeal on American terri- 
tory, invested with power by the consent of all the 
colonies, could speedily and equitably pronounce a 
verdict. Penn recognized this in his plan of union 
by providing that the functions of the congress 
should be “to hear and adjust all matters of Com- 
plaint or difference between Province and Prov- 
ince. As 1st, where persons quit their own Province 
and go to another, that they may avoid their just 
debts, tho they may be able to pay them, 2nd, where 
offenders fly Justice, or Justice cannot well be had 
upon such offenders in the Provinces that entertaine 
them, 3dly, to prevent or cure injuries in the point of 
Commerce, 4th, to consider of ways and means to 
support the union and safety of these Provinces 
against the public enemies.” 1 

1 Preston: Op. cit. 
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In the more detailed and elaborate Plan of Union 
offered by Pranklin in 1754, 1 a comprehensive writ- 
ten constitution was prepared which delegated to 
the Grand Council power to make laws and levy 
duties and imposts for colonial purposes, butreserved 
to the separate colonies the right to make their own 
laws and the control of their own taxes. Franklin’s 
plan was rejected by both sides; by the English 
Government because it made the colonies too inde- 
pendent; by the colonists because they believed it 
robbed them of their power and placed them too 
much under the domination of the home govern- 
ment. These objections Franklin records, perhaps 
not without reason, “makes me suspect that it was 
really the true medium.” 

On the American continent there developed al- 
most a passion for a formal and precise instrument 
of government, which is exemplified in every succes- 
sive stage of American empire building. To other 
peoples the necessity of a written constitution had 
not seemed vital, to Englishmen in England it was 
not essential, but to Englishmen in America it could 
not be dispensed with. To what cause shall we as- 
cribe this peculiar social development that has so 
markedly affected American thought? 

The beginning of English colonization in America 
was a beginning of the new conception of the rela- 
tions between the parent state and its colonies, and 
for the first time in the history of the world colonies 

1 Bigelow: Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, p. 294 et seq. 
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were not subject to tbe arbitrary will of a sovereign 
or a conqueror, but acquired certain rights and priv- 
ileges, and their inhabitants were guaranteed the 
liberties and immunities specifically set forth and 
enumerated in their charters. All that the colonists 
did, all the acts of proprietors or governors that the 
colonists resisted or opposed, were based on the 
powers conferred by the charters or the colonial 
interpretation of an assumption of power by those 
in authority for which the charter gave no warrant. 
Here again is cumulative proof of English influence 
on the institutions and thought of America. Colo- 
nization was old when the Jamestown adventurers 
and the Massachusetts Pilgrims cleared the forest 
and planted their fields, but they brought with them 
a new principle that was to be the foundation of 
Americanism, that has survived and remained un-. 
influenced by any political principles or teachings 
from any non-English source. 

Coming to the New World to execute a definite 
purpose and to carry out a well-defined scheme, the 
importance of a precise social compact was perhaps 
for the first time felt, and it was this influence that 
in the following century made the teachings of the 
French Encyclopaedists, with their confused ideas of 
the contract social and the absurd theory of “natural 
rights,” find such ready support in the American 
colonies. Had the settlement of America been on 
the lines of the military conquests of Europe, — an 
armed rather than a social and industrial invasion. 
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— the English would have brought with them their 
military and civil code, which would have been en- 
forced without regard to the wishes or protests of the 
conquered. But in America the conditions were dif- 
ferent; the English came not as conquerors but as 
settlers, not to establish garrisons to keep a native 
race under subjection and to levy tribute, not to 
hold by the sword what they had won by the sword, 
but to build villages and plough their fields, to make 
the soil yield its wealth instead of to extort a tithe 
from its peasants, to harrow the earth instead of to 
harry the people. In these circumstances a social 
compact was necessary or society would pass under 
the government of a military dictator or an auto- 
cratic oligarchy. English political training and the 
qualities inherent in the Englishman were as much 
opposed to the one as they were to the other, and to 
escape dangers which no Englishman could regard 
without concern was the reason the New World 
gave to the Old the written constitution ; and in 
this it gave something more than the voice of the 
lawgiver reduced to precise terms. 

For the love of a written constitution, the respect 
and veneration it inspires have had lasting political, 
social, and psychological effects. We shall see how 
the Constitution has influenced social action, how 
it has been an obstacle to progress and a protection 
to liberty, how it has exercised a moral influence on 
politics and a political influence on morality. There 
is a marked difference between the mental attitude 
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of a people governed by an unwritten constitution 
and those under the control of a written constitu- 
tion. A law is an expedient, but never sacrosanct; 
no morality attaches to a statute, which, in all pro- 
gressive society, is never a finality but merely a 
stage in evolution; which, being the handiwork of 
man with all his limitations, man recognizes as falli- 
ble, useful if it accomplishes the purposes for which 
it is intended, but which may without impiety be 
modified as circumstances require, or even be aban- 
doned without offense when society has outgrown 
its scope. 

Far different with a constitution. Here speaks 
not the voice of finite man, but the prophet and 
seer, for idealism invests the makers of a politico- 
moral code with the qualities of almost divine 
understanding and knowledge, whose work is to be 
venerated, but may not be criticized. Lawmakers 
are contemporary, and the living man who has to 
take part in the rough and tumble of life is seldom 
an object of veneration to his associates or rivals; 
they either know him too well or not well enough to 
know him at all. Death has sanctified the makers 
of a constitution; time has crowned them and age 
justified their work. It may be said that their work 
could not have endured if it had not the qualities of 
permanence, but with equal truth it may be added 
permanence is not the highest test to which it can 
be subjected; for it begins as an experiment and be- 
comes a part of life, it gains strength with age, and 
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youth is taught to have for it the respect due to 
years; to question its wisdom is to be guilty of apos- 
tasy; it is treason to the state and to society; and, 
short of revolution, it is almost impossible to bring 
about a change, so far-reaching are the effects of a 
written constitution on the mind of a people. 

Beginning with the first constitution of the Puri- 
tans, the Bible, we next see Hooker’s written con- 
stitution in Connecticut, then the charters, which 
were the constitutions of the colonies and the au- 
thority by which the Assemblies passed the various 
provincial laws; Penn’s plan of union, Franklin’s 
scheme, the Articles of Confederation adopted by 
the thirteen states twenty-three years after Frank- 
lin’s proposal had been rejected, and, finally, the 
existing Constitution of the United States of 
America. No great body of unwritten or common 
law is called into existence by the necessity of cir- 
cumstances, no precedents have the force of stat- 
utes, no Congress or Legislature is able to make the 
Constitution conform to the latest enactment of the 
lawmaking power; but the lawmaking power is nar- 
rowed by the terms of the Constitution, and author- 
ity is expressed in the specific words of a statute. 

Franklin’s Plan of Union is worth brief study as 
prefiguring the Constitution adopted thirty-three 
years later, and as pointing the road on which 
American thought was marching even while no man 
challenged the authority of the Crown or attempted 
to obtain for the colonies independence. In Frank- 
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lin’s preamble it is proposed “that humble applica- 
tion be made for an Act of Parliament of Great 
Britain, by virtue of which one general government 
may be formed in America.” A President-General 
was to be appointed by the Crown and a Grand 
Council formed, consisting of forty-eight members, 
of whom seven were to be from Massachusetts, two 
from Rhode Island, and the other colonies in like 
proportion, but after three years each colony should 
be entitled to representation proportionate to its 
contribution to the general treasury, in no case, 
however, exceeding seven or less than two. The 
Council had the appointment of its own Speaker. 

All acts were to receive the approval of the Presi- 
dent-General, and were to be transmitted to the 
King in Council for approbation, and if not disap- 
proved within three years were to remain in force. 
The President-General, with the advice of the Grand 
Council, had power to make treaties 1 with the In- 
dians and to declare war and make peace with them; 
to make new settlements and provide laws for their 
government until given their own government by 
the Crown, to raise armies for the defense of any of 
the colonies; but men could not be impressed in any 
of the colonies without the consent of its legislature, 

1 Cf. Constitution of the United States , art. n, sec. 2: “He [the President! 
shall have power, by and with the Advice and Consent of the Senate, to make 
Treaties;” art. iv, sec. 3: “New States may be admitted by the Congress 
into this Union,” etc. In Franklin’s plan is found the germ of the American 
Constitution, and it is striking with what fidelity his ideas were later enlarged 
to meet the requirements of a nation. 
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which alone could make laws and levy the colonial 
taxes. Recalling the long struggle that has divided 
men in the United States over the tariff, Franklin’s 
economic philosophy is of interest. In giving the 
Grand Council power to levy taxes, that power 
was to be exercised “as to them shall appear most 
equal and just (considering the ability and other 
circumstances of the inhabitants in the several colo- 
nies), and such as may be collected with the least 
inconvenience to the people; rather discouraging 
luxury, than loading industry with unnecessary bur- 
dens.” 

It has often been asked what made the Americans 
adopt the peculiar and, to many European students 
of American political institutions, confusing dual 
system of government, the imperium in imperio of 
the state sovereignty within the national sover- 
eignty; and the convenient answer has been that it 
is an original American discovery. The dual system 
of government, the rights of the state subordinated 
to the general government, and the powers of the 
general government held in check by the rights of 
the state, simply continued in unbroken form the 
government that from the first day had marked the 
relations of the colonies not only to the Crown but 
also to each other. A political system as remarkable 
as any the world has known was the result of pure 
accident. 

A company of merchant adventurers received a 
charter to land in Massachusetts, a court favorite 
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was rewarded with a grant, a royal relative was 
given a patent, but each colony as it was planted 
was independent of all the others, each was governed 
by its own laws, each was subject to the King, but 
owed no allegiance to its neighbors. So strong was 
this spirit of independence, so much had it become 
a part of the nature of the English in America, that 
when necessity drove the colonies into concerted 
action, as we have repeatedly seen, nothing could 
make them surrender their gwasi-autonomy or 
yield control of their domestic affairs to a central 
authority. Colonies were willing to provide for the 
common defense, but they retained the right to levy 
their own taxes; they would furnish their quota of 
troops, but the enlistment must be carried on under 
their own supervision. From the day when the Eng- 
lish first set foot on American soil until the Consti- 
tution of the United States was adopted, there was 
never any departure from this principle, which by 
the force of tradition and political circumstances 
became a fixed law. 

But by no strength of the imagination can it be 
twisted into a moral law or an ethical principle. It 
was not so regarded by the men of its time. It was 
conventional, but not sacred. Beginning as an ex- 
pedient, it became a custom, later to develop into a 
conviction that it was a wise arrangement it were 
well to leave undisturbed, but it made no appeal on 
moral grounds; it was only when men had to palli- 
ate their wrong-doing and find a defense for slavery 
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other than greed that they found in apolitical insti- 
tution a “moral” justification. 

In the United States the judiciary is elevated 
above the legislature, for the sufficiency of a law 
depends not upon its enactment by Congress but 
whether it passes the test of constitutionality as 
applied by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
This is in opposition to the English system, where 
the law of the land is the last enactment of Parlia- 
ment, and this divergence from the model might 
be assumed to suggest an inspiration other than 
English, but a careful examination will show that 
the makers of the Constitution did no violence to 
their traditions. 

In the colonial period, when there was a conflict 
between the colonists and their governors, an appeal 
lay to the courts of England or the Sovereign and 
his Privy Council, and in those days the Privy 
Council exercised much more important functions 
than it does now; and it was the courts and the Sov- 
ereign and his Council who construed the charters . 
and determined whether an act of a provincial 
legislature or the order of a governor was violative 
of the charter. This taught the colonists to look 
to the courts, not only to protect their rights but 
also to determine how far laws were in harmony 
with the spirit of the charter, and when the tie 
with England was broken and the people instead 
of the King were sovereign, it was not easy for them 
to escape from the habit of turning to the courts for 
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the ascertainment whether a law was within the 
scope of the Constitution; so that while apparently 
the Americans introduced a new element into their 
political system, really they merely continued the 
English practice. It is proper to add that there 
is no express warrant in the Constitution for the 
determination of the constitutionality of an Act of 
Congress by the Supreme Court. The Constitution 
and the laws made in pursuance thereof are de- 
clared to be the supreme law of the land, 1 and it 
inferentially follows that the question whether a 
law is made in pursuance of the Constitution can 
only be determined by a court and not by the body 
the validity of whose act is under review. It was 
for many years earnestly argued that the Supreme 
Court had arrogated to itself a power not conferred 
by the Constitution, 2 but that question has long 
ago been thrashed out, and whether the authority 
was delegated or arrogated is now of no consequence, 
as the question is res adjudicata. 

Of the conferences held from time to time with 
the Indians, to bring them into alliance with the 
colonies and keep them from assisting the French, 
little need be said, nor need we follow in detail the 

1 Article vi, section 2. 

2 “In the State Constitutions, and, indeed in the Federal one also, no pro- 
vision is made for the case of a disagreement in expounding them; and as the 
Courts are generally the last in making the decision, it results to them, by re- 
fusing or not refusing to execute a law, to stamp it with its final character. 
This makes the Judiciary department paramount in fact to the Legislature, 
which was never intended and can never be proper/’ — Madison: Works, 
vol. i, p. 194. 
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history of those years in which England and France 
struggled for the mastery of a continent. It was in 
1759 on the Plains of Abraham that Quebec passed 
into the hands of the English and the power of 
France in the New World was broken forever. The 
political and psychological effects of these long 
years of war demand attention. 

England had sent her troops to America to save 
America from the French, but this the colonists 
only partly comprehended. The Seven Years’ War, 
in its political consequences one of the most im- 
portant periods of European development, which 
was fought on three continents and was to end by 
the English driving the French both from India and 
America — this titanic struggle was for the English 
colonists in America only “the French and Indian 
War.” “Their own continent was the seat of their 
thoughts.” 1 

The process of national transformation was 
actively at work and weakening the bond with the 
mother-country; to the men of Massachusetts and 
Virginia, to colonials wherever found, their own 
colonies were now the first consideration and were 
to them more important than the affairs of England. 
As the mother-country developed that policy of 
imperialism which made her supreme in the world’s 
affairs and planted her flag wherever there was 
trade to be gained or territory to be acquired, the 
colonists became more provincial and self-centred, 

1 Wilson: A History of the American People, vol. n, p. 85. 
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and the effect of this became incorporated into the 
fibre of Americanism, to remain uneradicated for 
the next hundred and fifty years. To the colonists 
it seemed that they were drawn into war by the 
entanglement of European politics, and they be- 
lieved that if left to themselves they could hold 
their own against the French. That belief was the 
conceit of ignorance. The military power of France 
on the American continent was better organized 
than Britain’s, whose system of separate govern- 
ments made united action impossible; and while 
from time to time the colonists gained signal vic- 
tories over their opponents, it is not at all improb- 
able that in the end they would have been worsted. 
The wars not only made the colonists believe that 
they were fighting for England instead of England 
fighting for them, 1 but they emphasized certain 
national traits of the English which had been modi- 
fied in Englishmen in America by the new environ- 
ment and the new conditions. 

The Englishman is by nature arrogant, a preci- 
sian, a stickler for form, wedded to precedent, and 
possessed of the immedicable vice of regarding with 
contempt any one who is not of his caste or trained 
to his ways. Robert Hale of Beverly, who com- 

1 Sabine says that in the Seven Years’ War the colonies furnished “quite 
28,000 men in more than one of the campaigns, and every year to the extent 
of their ability. In fine, it is literally true that, for five years together, more 
troops, in proportion to population, were raised in America than in England; 
while, on the ocean, full 12,000 seamen were enlisted in the Royal Navy and 
in the colonial privateers.” — Biographical Sketches of Loyalists of the Ameri- 
can Revolution vol. i, p. 70. 
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manded one of the regiments at the first siege of 
Louisburg, makes frequent reference to English 
insularity and arrogance. “A strange prejudice 
possesses ye minds of those of our mother country 
against ye Americans,” he writes; and he charges 
that commanders would “take the wrong path pre- 
ferably to any an American would point out.” 
Rather than follow the advice of the New England 
pilots, Admiral Walker ran his vessel on the rocks. 1 

Englishmen in America, whose military knowledge 
was the rough-and-ready education of the frontier 
settlement, commanded by their own officers, who 
were not professional soldiers, fought side by side 
with English regulars commanded by officers whose 
profession was fighting. For these irregular levies 
the redcoat as well as his officer had little respect, 
nor did they disguise their contempt. At the be- 
ginning the colonial had for the King’s soldier 
that admiration which precise technical knowledge 
always inspires in the amateur, who is conscious 
of his deficiencies and is anxious to become profi- 
cient; as the war went on and the colonials learned 
that they had in them the common qualities of Eng- 
lishmen, that their courage was not less than that 
of their oversea kinsmen, that they could face fire 
without flinching, that they could endure equal 
hardship and suffering, their respect for the uni- 
form vanished, and they saw that man for man the 
King’s soldier and the King’s officer were no better 

1 Weeden: Soda l and Economic History of New England . , vol. n, p. 669* 
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than they. In some things the colonials were 
superior. 1 With the grand strategy of his day the 
English officer was of course more familiar than the 
colonial, but his tactics were frequently futile 
because of his ignorance of local conditions. The 
colonists were better equipped, by knowledge and 
experience gained in many an Indian skirmish, to 
fight the Indians and their French allies on their 
own ground, than were the English officers who 
knew nothing of Indian warfare or bush fighting; 
yet the English officers refused to consult with the 
colonials or contemptuously rejected their advice 
when it was offered. 2 It was the complaint of the 
colonials that officers of distinguished military 
ability were denied promotion, and a captain in the 
regulars outranked and commanded a provincial 
colonel. 3 

Braddock, a typical Englishman, with all of an 
Englishman’s bravery and all of an Englishman’s 

1 “The genius of circumstance, the power of adaptability — almost always 
lacking in European strategy on this continent — was bred out of the com- 
prehensive experience of the American merchant, shipper, and builder. With 
close contact with nature and man in his home, from wide intercourse with the 
world across foreign seas, he learned to master difficulty in peace, until he be- 
came the natural leader of his country’s forces in war.” — Weeden: Economic 
and Social History of New England , vol. I, p. 365. 

2 Soldiers spoke of the Americans with professional arrogance. Lord Sand- 
wich, in March, 1775, in the House of Lords, described the Americans as raw, 
undisciplined, cowardly men. He accused them of having shown egregious 
cowardice at the siege of Louisburg, and he predicted that they would take to 
flight at the very sound of a cannon. — Lecky: A History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century , vol. in, p. 416. 

* Sabine: Biographical Sketches of Loyalists of the American Revolution , vol. 
i, p. 3. 
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arrogance and disdain for an opponent whose 
methods were inferior because they were not his 
own; “pragmatical and obstinate, impatient of 
novel expedients not laid down in the books, but 
dictated by emergencies in a new country,” 1 made 
an “angry reply” when Washington suggested that 
the Virginia rangers, being accustomed to the 
country and Indian warfare, should be thrown out 
in advance. 2 Franklin warned him of the danger of 
an Indian ambush, to which Braddock scornfully 
replied: “These savages may, indeed, be a formid- 
able enemy to your raw American militia, but upon 
the King’s regular and disciplined troops, sir, it is 
impossible they should make any impression.” 3 
Yet Franklin was generous enough to say of Brad- 
dock that he “was a brave man, and might prob- 
ably have made a figure as a good officer in some 
European war. But he had too much self-confi- 
dence, too high an opinion of the validity of regular 
troops, and too mean a one of both Americans and 
Indians.” 4 Braddock must needs make war as laid 
down in the regulations, which were as rigid in the 
heart of the forest as they were in the heart of Lon- 
don; so his troops advanced with bayonets fixed, 
colors flying, drums beating and fifes shrilling, a 
gallant spectacle as they went forward to their 
death to the tune of the Grenadier’s March as if in 

1 Irving: Life of Washington, vol. I, p. 189. 

2 Irving: Op. cit ., p. 231. 

* Bigelow: Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin , p. 311. 

4 Bigelow: Op. cit., p. 310. 
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a review in St. James’s Park. 1 When the battle 
broke, the Virginians, accustomed to the Indian 
method of fighting, scattered and found cover be- 
hind trees; Braddock formed his stiff grenadiers 
into solid platoons, where they made a splendid 
target for the raking fire that the Indians delivered 
from their concealment. When at last some of the 
grenadiers attempted to imitate the example of the 
Virginians and fire from behind cover, Braddock 
beat them back with the flat of his sword and called 
them cowards. 2 To expose yourself to the enemy 
and be shot down was, according to English tradi- 
tions, courage; to make his tactics your own and 
shoot instead of being shot, was cowardice. It was 
magnificent, but it bore no semblance to war. It 
was the same magnificent folly that has cost Eng- 
land hundreds of lives in every war she has engaged 
in. It cost her the American colonies. 

We see the same failure on the part of the Eng- 
lish to profit by experience and the quickness with 
which the Americans imitated Indian strategy, 
when a few years later Howe stormed the fortifica- 
tion of Bunker Hill. Against an enemy behind in- 
trenchments, the English commander sent his force 
in solid lines, unprotected by cover, without first 
attempting by artillery to keep down his opponent’s 
fire or render his position untenable. But Howe’s 
troops, as an American writer says, were “three 
thousand well armed, uniformed, and drilled sol- 

1 Irving: Op. cit., p. 232. 2 Irving: Op. ciL f p. 237. 
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diers, who had never known defeat in equal fight,” 
and “fifteen hundred farmers” constituted the op- 
posing force; and naturally an English general lead- 
ing three thousand veterans held lightly enough 
fifteen hundred farmers, and forgot, or if he remem- 
bered held it of no consequence, that these farmers 
cut their teeth on the stock of a musket and were 
able to use a gun with the same precision as their 
forebears did at Agincourt their cloth-yard shafts. 1 
Until the attacking column was within one hundred 
and fifty feet of the fort and was preparing for the 
final rush, the defenders held their silence. When 
they could look into the whites of the eyes of their 
adversaries they spoke, and the lifting smoke 
showed the hill covered with dead and wounded. 
It was the same throughout the war. The British 
fought well and with courage, but carelessly; the 
Americans with equal courage and greater skill and 
more caution. 

Before Bunker Hill, in the time of Braddock, the 
mischief was being done. The colonies were willing 
to be treated as younger sons whose future was yet 
to be made, but to be regarded as inferiors, 2 to have 
this contempt so openly displayed, was not only 

1 A boy of the wilderness at an age when in England he would have been 
scaring crows, was sent to kill squirrels, under penalty in case the number of 
the squirrels did not tally with the number of bullets that he expended. — 
Trevelyan: The American Revolution , vol. i, part n, p. 209. 

2 “The English regarded colonies, even when settled by men of their owp 
land, only as sources of emolument to the mother-country; colonists as an 
inferior caste.” — Bancroft: History of the United States of America, vol. n, p. 
427 . , 
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galling to their pride, but it made them feel a sense 
of injustice that during the course of the next few 
years was to become stronger and at last prove the 
incentive for action. In all the debates and appeals 
made to arouse the patriotism of the colonists you 
will hear that note of injustice like the dominant 
theme of a fugue. It was on every man’s tongue, it 
dropped from every man’s pen. Iteration made it a 
conviction. Otis, as was said of Rousseau, “utter- 
ing words of warning which sounded through the 
speculation of his time like a passing bell across a 
marriage feast,” 1 bitterly complained of English 
indifference and ignorance and the studied contempt 
with which the colonies were treated. “Even their 
law books,” he says, “and very dictionaries of law, 
in editions as late as 1750, speak of the British plan- 
tations abroad as consisting chiefly of islands; and 
they are reckoned up in some of them in this order 
— Jamaica, Barbadoes, Virginia, Maryland, New 
England, Carolina, Bermudas. At the head of all 
these ‘islands,’ and no distinction is made between 
islands and continents, stands Jamaica; yet many 
of the colonies are larger than all the islands put 
together; and the colonies are well settled, not as 
the common people of England foolishly imagine, 
with a compound mongrel mixture of English, In- 
dian, and Negro, but with freeborn British white 
subjects.” 2 

1 Lecky: A History of England in the Eighteenth Century , vol. vi, p. 265. 

a Otis: The Rights of the British Colonies Asserted and Proved , p. 36. 
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To the obsession of a sentiment may be traced 
the causes that have dominated peoples and 
affected the destinies of mankind. A thing in itself, 
a motive or an action, is often of no consequence; 
men are less controlled in their reason by a fact 
than they are influenced by what they believe to 
be a fact, which, whether for good or evil, becomes 
a fixed idea. The “unjust” actions of the British 
Government and the “injustice” which was the 
constant complaint of the colonies were less unjust 
and more foolish, less inspired by injustice and more 
the result of stupidity and a deficiency of imagina- 
tion than the colonials were able to see; but the 
result was exactly the same as if the English had 
deliberately determined to treat the colonies as 
conquered provinces and their people as aliens to be 
exploited for the benefit of their masters. This pol- 
icy broke down loyalty and encouraged resistance 
and a spirit of resentment; it made men dissatisfied 
and fostered a feeling that they were being discrim- 
inated against; it created friction and supplied a 
wrong interpretation for every act of imperial pol- 
icy that affected the colonies. The sum of it all was 
the deep sense of injustice that entered into the 
blood of the colonists and could only be cured by 
blood-letting. 1 It unconsciously gave the impetus 

1 “The beginning of strife between the Parent State and her Colonies was 
like the letting-out of waters. From inconsiderable causes love was changed 
into suspicion that gradually ripened into ill-will, and soon ended in hostility. 
Prudence, policy, and reciprocal interest, urged the expediency of concession; 
but pride, false honour, and misconceived dignity, drew in an opposite direc- 
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to nationality by making men see that their 
strength lay within themselves, that they had at 
their command the means to win respect, and if 
they would enjoy that respect they must show that 
they were entitled to it. It somewhat altered the 
relation that they imagined existed between them- 
selves and the English. New England years before 
had seen a “Great Awakening” that was religious 
and appealed to spiritual emotion; this was a sec- 
ond “Awakening” whose message was political. 

Another cause, quite unconnected with any of 
those already mentioned, was now operating to 
create colonial discontent with the mother-country. 
New England, as we have already seen, was of 
unmixed English blood, but both the Middle and 
the Southern colonies were rapidly filling up with 
Scotch and Irish. Religious persecution and com- 
mercial oppression drove the Scotch-Irish of Ulster 
across the Atlantic; the same motives that impelled 
Pilgrims and Puritans and Cavaliers to find in the 
colonies new homes were now to bring about a 
migration that was only again to be equaled when 
America called the famine-stricken Irish of the 
nineteenth century to plenty. English manufac- 
turers, jealous of the woolen and linen industries 
of Ulster, ruined them by Acts of Parliament; a 

tion. Undecided claims and doubtful rights, which under the influence of wis- 
dom and humility might have been easily compromised, imperceptibly wi- 
dened into an irreconcilable breach. Hatred at length took the place of kind 
affections, and the calamities of war were substituted in lieu of the benefits of 
commerce.” — Ramsay: The History of the American Revolution , vol. i,p. 185, 
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spirit of persecution again possessed the Church of 
England, and civil and religious liberty was denied 
the Irish Presbyterians. There was hope for them 
nowhere except in the colonies, and between 1730 
and 1770 five hundred thousand had cut themselves 
adrift and begun a new life in America. Very few 
of them came to New England; the majority went 
to Pennsylvania and spread through the Shenan- 
doah Valley into the Carolinas. In 1770, we are 
told, they formed a third of the population of 
Pennsylvania, 1 and at the time of the Revolution 
they constituted a sixth of the population of all the 
colonies. 2 There were also in Pennsylvania a great 
many Germans, “who had known not a little of 
Old World oppression,” 3 and a not inconsiderable 
sprinkling of Welsh. 

The Irish came to America bitter and desperate 
men, rebels at heart against the British Govern- 
ment, and vengeful, eager to retaliate. A century 
earlier the Puritans had fled from England to escape 
religious persecution, but they were not driven out 

1 "The number of foreigners, principally Germans, imported into this 
province or colony, in the course of about twenty-five years last past, has been 
so excessive that if it is not limited by a Provincial Act, or by the dernier 
resource, an Act of the British Parliament, the Province and Territories of 
Pennsylvania may soon degenerate into a foreign colony, endangering the 
quiet of our adjacent colonies.” — Douglas: A Summary of the British Settle- 
ments, voL ii, p. 326. 

2 Of. Coman: The Industrial History of the United Stales , p. 58; Fiske: Old 
Virginia and Her Neighbours , vol. n, p. 390 et seq. 

* Winsor: Narrative and Critical History , vol. v, p. 216. Cf. Ibid., vol. in, 
p. 515; Lodge: A Short History of the English Colonies in America, p. 227 et 
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by starvation. “Thirty thousand Protestants left 
Ulster for a land where there was no legal robbery, 
and where those who sowed the seed could reap the 
harvest.” 1 The same causes sent forth the Catho- 
lics from the southern provinces. “Agriculture was 
the national pursuit, but the men employed in it 
were steeped in poverty and misery; and this pov- 
erty and misery were traceable to English law and 
the English connection as its fountain head.” 2 The 
Catholics, who formed the majority of the popula- 
tion, in the seventeenth century and for two hun- 
dred years later, were deprived of all natural and 
political rights. By a statute of William and Mary, 
Roman Catholics were not allowed to act as the 
guardians of their own or of any other person’s 
children. Laws of the same reign prohibited the 
marriage of Catholics with Protestants; Catholics 
were not allowed to be solicitors, nor were they 
permitted to be employed as gamekeepers. By a 
statute of Anne, the Protestant son of a Catholic 
father was to be taken from his father and confided 
to the care of a Protestant relation; a Catholic could 
not purchase real estate or hold land on a lease longer 
than thirty-one years ; he could not inherit real pro- 
perty from a Protestant; he was disqualified from 
holding any office, civil or military. The history 
of Ireland under English rule is one of the most 

1 Froude: The English in Ireland , vol. n, p. 125. 

* Duffy: Young Ireland , vol. h, p. 141. Cf. Lecky: A History of England in 
the Eighteenth Century , chap, vn, 'passim . 
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shameful the world has known. Irish Catholics were 
treated as strangers in their own country. “The 
House of Lords, the House of Commons, the right 
of voting for representatives in Parliament, the 
magistracy, all corporate offices in towns, all ranks 
in the army, the bench, the bar, the whole adminis- 
tration of government or justice, were closed against 
Catholics. The immense majority of the people of 
Ireland were simply hewers of wood and drawers 
of water to their Protestant masters, who still 
looked upon themselves as mere settlers, who 
boasted of their Scotch or English extraction, and 
who regarded the name of Irishman as an insult.” 1 
Hatred, kept down by fear, festered in the hearts of 
the children of the soil, 2 and it was with this hatred 
festering in their hearts' that the Irish came to 
America, Protestants and Catholics fiercely hating 
each other, but united in a fiercer hatred of the 
English who had made them exiles. 

The Germans, escaped from Old-World oppres- 
sion and charged with a vague spirit of liberty, al- 
though they had no wrongs to revenge against the 
British, dimly felt that to resist the authority of the 
British Government was to encourage the Irish to 
fight the battle against tyranny. The immigrant 
has always been the radical; the reaction from 
monarchical institutions and the stifling weight of 
aristocratic class privileges and unequal conditions 

1 Green: A Short History of the English People , p. 787. 

1 Macaulay: The History of England , vol. ii, p. 296. 
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has made him a fiercer “ democrat ” than the native; 
democrat in name, although he has no comprehen- 
sion of the real political philosophy of democracy 
or its social significance. Thus we see why the Irish 
in America, in the days when they were new to the 
soil and political excitement ran high, were always 
the fiercest agitators; why their place was taken by 
the later German arrivals ; why an extreme school 
of socialism finds few disciples among native Amer- 
icans, but must rely for support on the foreigner 
who has not yet become naturalized, or who has 
been in America such a short time that he is still 
foreign to the spirit of his environment. In the pre- 
Re volutionary days, wherever these Ulster Irish- 
men and Germans settled, there was always created 
a revolutionary nidus; a coldness toward English 
rule was kept up, an observant Swedish traveler 
remarked; it was a coldness soon to be transformed 
into passionate heat under the fierce fire of hate — 
“by the many foreigners such as Germans, Dutch, 
and French settled here, and living among the Eng- 
lish, who commonly have no particular attachment 
to old England.” 1 

There was still another reason to make the col- 
onists feel that the support of the mother-country 
was less vital than it had been. The rashness and 
impetuosity of youth is the characteristic of all 
virile colonization, for an outpost of empire is made 
bold and self-reliant, audacious and resourceful, by 

, 1 Kalm: Travels into North America , vol. i, p. 206. 
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the fact that it must rely on itself for protection 
and the means of existence. These colonists were no 
braggarts concealing their fears by proclaiming 
their courage; they believed they were able to hold 
their own against the French and the Indians, 1 and 
they gave many proofs of their strength and mili- 
tary capability, yet it created a sense of security to 
know that in reserve were the ships and men of 
England, and that England must come to their 
assistance whenever she was called upon. When 
the lilies of France went down before the red cross 
of St. George on the Plains of Abraham, the succor 
of England was no longer needed. With the expul- 
sion of the French the fear of invasion disappeared; 
made safe from attack by the courage and diplo- 
macy of the English, the country won by the Eng- 
lish was now theirs for them to develop in unmen- 
aced security. 

Did the English do more than they really in- 
tended, — did circumstances quite unforeseen force 
their hand and Fate play the usual ironic juggle? 
A disquieting thought this that robs history of its 
dignity and turns tragedy into farce, and yet not 
without evidence to sustain it. There is a good deal 
of contemporary writing to show that there were 
men who saw the danger to England when the col- 
onies were no longer dependent upon her. Peter 

* John Adams wrote to George Alexander Otis: “Of this number, I dis- 
tinctly remember, I was myself one; fully believing that we were able to de- 
fend ourselves against French and Indians, without any assistance or embar- 
rassments from Great Britain/’ — Jay: Life of John Jay , vol. n, p. 416. 
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Kalm, the eminent Swedish botanist who traveled 
in America from 1748 to 1750, “a painstaking and 
accurate observer,” 1 wrote: “It is, however, of 
great advantage to the Crown of England, that the 
North American colonies are near a country under 
the government of the French, like Canada. There 
is reason to believe that the Xing never was earnest 
in his attempts to expel the French from their pos- 
sessions there; though it might have been done with 
little difficulty. ... I have been told by English- 
men, and not only by such as were born in America, 
but even by such as came from Europe, that the 
English colonies in North America, in the space of 
thirty or fifty years, would be able to form a state 
by themselves, entirely independent of Old Eng- 
land. Rut as the whole which lies along the sea- 
shore is unguarded, and on the land side is harassed 
by the French in times of war, these dangerous 
neighbors are sufficient to prevent the connection 
of the colonies with the mother-country from being 
quite broken off. The English Government has 
therefore sufficient reason to consider the French 
in North America as the best means of keeping the 
colonies in their due submission.” 2 In the earlier 
days the colonists were held to the coast by their 
dependence upon England for supplies, but they 
had now become self-supporting and enjoyed, as 

1 Hart: American History Told by Contemporaries, vol. n, p. 824. 

2 Kalm: Travels into North America , vol. I, pp. 200-7. Cf. Hutchinson: 
History of Massachusetts , vol. hi, p. 100, 
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we have seen in a former chapter, a surplus for 
export, and the new country was able to “put the 
full breast of its youthful exuberance to the mouth 
of its exhausted parent.” 1 To a sagacious observer 
of colonial politics two facts were becoming evident. 
“The one was that the deliberate and malignant 
se lfishn ess of English commercial legislation was 
digging a chasm between the mother-country and 
the colonies which must inevitably, when the latter 
had become sufficiently strong, lead to separation. 
The other was that the presence of the French in 
Canada was an essential condition of the mainte- 
nance of the British Empire in America.” a 

Fear of invasion no longer threatening them, 
and no longer drawing sustenance from England, 
the relations of the colonies with the mother- 
country assumed a different aspect. If gratitude 
is a sense of favors conferred, the colonists ought to 
have realized that it was to the mother-country 
they owed their security; it was her genius that 
made them masters in their new home. They did 
not. The past was forgotten. The colonists lived 
in the present and looked forward to the future, the 
continent theirs and the foe driven out. England 
had served them well in the past, — it was her duty, 
and it is always an easy way for the ungrateful to 
escape an obligation by finding that the service 
rendered was simply the performance of a duty, — 


1 Burke: Speech on Conciliation with America , Works, vol. I, p. 461. 

* Lecky: A History of England in the Eighteenth Century , vol. it, p. 11. 
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but the thoroughness with which she had done her 
work was one of the main reasons why she was no 
longer needed. Heretofore they had leaned on Eng- 
land; now they knew — and the knowledge was 
theirs long before England possessed it — that they 
were able to stand alone. 1 It was this knowledge 
that made them self-reliant, and hardened char- 
acter, that gave them a feeling of independence, 
and made them regard England as useful but not 
vital to their development. 

1 Cf. Green: A History of the English People, book ix, chapter i, passim , 



CHAPTER IX 

COMMERCIAL SELFISHNESS "WEAKENS THE BOND 

The greater grew the prosperity of the colonies, the 
more they developed and threatened competition 
with English trade, the more it was in accord with 
the economic and political teachings of the time to 
keep the colonies in subjection, and by the enact- 
ment of restrictive legislation destroy the danger of 
rivalry. Colonial prosperity was to be fostered and 
the colonials given encouragement so long as they 
provided the raw materials which English manu- 
facturers needed — for England has never been a 
self-contained country, and has always had to look 
to the outside world for its crude supplies, although 
up to 1765 she had been an exporting country in 
divers agricultural products; subsequently she be- 
came an importing country, 1 but when they ceased 
to be content merely to furnish the products of the 
soil in which England was deficient, and English 
merchants saw that their trade was in danger, the 
growing ambition of the colonists must be checked 
by statute. 2 

This was not political, it was purely commercial; 

1 Rogers: Six Centuries of Work and Wages y p. 485. 

1 Cf. Doyle: English Colonies in America , vol. n, p. 825; Lecky: A History 
of England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. ii, chapter v, passim * 
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and men at that day not being learned in the prin- 
ciples of political economy, they were unable to 
understand that as colonies were fertilized by the 
mother-country, so the wealth of the mother- 
country grew as did that of her dependencies. In 
those days, merchants, land-owners, and men of 
education were united in believing that the exploita- 
tion of the colonists for the benefit of the people of 
the mother-country was right and proper. Such a 
policy does not indicate that they were actuated by 
a spirit of despotism or disregard of colonial inter- 
ests, but simply that they were living in the days 
when the existence of colonies could only be de- 
fended on business grounds. 1 

With this spirit prevailing it needs no elaborate 
explanation to understand why the English Par- 
liament passed those numerous navigation, ton- 
nage, poundage, and trade acts that aimed to confine 
the carrying-trade to vessels of English register, 
and made it obligatory that colonial staples before 
being shipped to a foreign port should be first laid 
on the shores of England; and prohibited the im- 
portation of foreign goods, with certain enume- 
rated exceptions, in foreign vessels. “A colony 
was not looked upon at that time as forming a 
part of the parent state. It was a business venture, 
entered into directly by the state itself, or vicari- 

1 Channing: A History of the United States , vol. n, p. 8. Cf. Wilson: A His- 
tory of the American People, vol. n f p. 101; Fiske: The Critical Period of Ameri- 
can History , p. 134 et seq . 
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ously by means of a grant to some individual or 
company. If the colony did not earn money, it 
was a failure. ... To preserve the proper rela- 
tions to the parent state, the colony should have 
within itself elements of wealth which should en- 
rich its projectors; it should absorb the produc- 
tions of the state which founded it; and in no 
event ought it to come into competition with its 
progenitor.” 1 

Every European nation endeavored to monopo- 
lize the commerce of its colonies. 2 The Act of 
1660 was designed to make England the entrepot 
for colonial staples; that of 1663 was intended 
to give her merchants the profits of handling all 
European goods that were consumed in the plan- 
tations. 3 Lord Sheffield defended the Navigation 
Act. It prevented the Dutch, he wrote, “from being 
the carriers of our trade. The violation or relaxa- 
tion of that Act in favour of the West India Islands, 
or the American States, will give that advantage to 
the New Englanders, and encourage in the greatest 
degree the marine of America, to the ruin of our 
own. The Bill in its present state, allowing an open 
trade between the American States and our Islands, 
relinquishes the only use and advantage of American 
Colonies, or West India Islands, the monopoly of 


1 Winsor: Narrative and Critical History of America , vol. v, p. 59. 

1 Smith: Wealth of Nations , vol. n, p. 83; see also Lecky : A History of Eng- 
land in the Eighteenth Century , chapter xii, passim. 

9 Bell: Colonial Administration of Great Britain , p. 47, 
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their consumption, and the carriage of their pro- 
duce .” 1 * 

While it is true that the selfish spirit of commer- 
cialism made English merchants and adventurers 
petition Parliament and the Council for the impo- 
sition and strict enforcement of these restrictive 
acts, it is equally true that they were partly urged 
by necessity and by the belief that in the strands of 
a tariff were to be found the bonds of empire. The 
Act of 1663 2 was passed to “maintain a greater 
correspondence and kindness between England and 
the colonies, and to keep them in a firmer depend- 
ence upon it, and rendering them yet more bene- 
ficial and advantageous upon it”; in 1719, Parlia- 
ment declared “that the erecting of manufactories 
in the colonies tends to lessen their dependence on 
Great Britain .” 3 Here the dual purpose is revealed. 
The colonies were to be “advantageous unto” Eng- 
land, but the statesmanship of that period also be- 
lieved that if colonies were permitted to follow the 
natural laws of trade and form commercial alliances, 
it would be an easy and short step to a political 
union. Every act of dependent provincial govern- 
ments, Sir William Keith, Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia, wrote, “ought to terminate in the advantage 
of the mother-state, unto whom it owes its being 
and protection in all its valuable privileges; hence 

1 Sheffield: Observations on the Commerce of the American States , pp. 135-88. 

1 15 Car. n, cap. 7. 

* Winsor: Narrative and Critical History, vol. v, p. 223. 
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it follows that all advantageous projects or com- 
mercial gains in any colony, which are truly preju- 
dicial to and inconsistent with the interests of the 
mother-state, must be understood to be illegal, and 
the practice of them unwarrantable, because they 
contradict the end for which the colony had a being, 
and are incompatible with the terms on which the 
people claim both privilege and protection.” 1 

In his official report upon the Province of New 
York, Lord Cornbury wrote in 1705: “I declare my 
opinion to be that all these colloneys which are but 
twigs belonging to the main tree [England] ought to 
be kept entirely dependent upon and subservient 
to England, and that can never be if they are suf- 
fered to goe on in the notions they have, that, as 
they are Englishmen, soe they may set up the same 
manufactures here as people may do in England; 
for the consequence will be; if once they can see 
they can cloathe themselves, not only comfortably, 
but handsomely too, without the help of England, 
they, who are already not very fond of submitting 
to government, would soon think of putting in 
execution designs they had long harbourd in their 
breasts. This will not seem strange when you con- 
sider what sort of people this country is habited by.” 2 

To avert the danger of the colonies injuring the 
mother-country and to prevent the tenuation of the 

1 Byrd: The History of the Dividing Line between Virginia and North Caro- 
lina , vol. ii, p. 21 5. 

1 Bishop: History of American Manufactures , vol. i, p. 329. 
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political union, restrictive legislation was imposed. 
The impulse of necessity was the old one of filling 
an empty purse. The Stuarts were notoriously 
hard up, and their successors were equally driven 
to find money to finance the long series of wars 
which taxed to the utmost the resources of the 
country. The dance went on and the piper had to 
be paid, and the colonists must stand their share. 

Whether a colonist was taxed so that a King’s 
mistress might indulge her latest extravagant fancy, 
or that a war in which the colonist had little inter- 
est might be carried on, or that the merchants of 
London or the shipowners of Plymouth might be- 
come rich — whatever the motive it did not soften 
the resentment of the colonist, who on general prin- 
ciples objected to paying tithes from which he de- 
rived no benefits. After the first years of struggle 
had passed, the American colonists went steadily 
forward in improving their material condition, 
although like all bounty-fed people they came to 
regard it as their due that the home government 
should foster domestic industries and grant them 
liberal subventions. On the one hand, there were 
these repressive Trade and Navigation Acts, yet 
the English Government was paying heavy boun- 
ties and premiums on the production of rice, indigo, 
naval stores, and timber suited to the purposes of 
the Royal Navy. 1 It was in 1660 that the cele- 
brated Navigation Act was passed that restricted 

1 Channing: Op. cit ,, p. 495. 
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the ocean, commerce of the colonies to vessels flying 
the British flag and gave England a monopoly of 
American commerce; yet in the same year an Act 
was passed 1 for the benefit of the colonists which 
prohibited the cultivation of tobacco in England, 
Ireland, Guernsey, and Jersey. In the four years 
from 1713 to 1717, £90,541 were paid as premiums 
on naval stores. 2 In the natural products of the 
South the colonies had a sure source of wealth ; the 
Middle Colonies did a profitable export trade in 
wheat with the West Indies; New England sent her 
agricultural products and her fish to the South and 
to Europe, her rum to Africa, her timber to Eng- 
land; through the port of New York went bales of 
furs and pelts. The rapid increase of population 
and the exhaustion of arable land, first appearing 
as an economic factor in New England, directed the 
energies of the colonists into other channels, so that 
her people were early forced into industrial com- 
mercial enterprises. Manufactories for the most 
common articles of consumption were established; 
the forests were levied on for shipbuilding, and 
American vessels were soon doing all the carrying- 
trade between the colonies. 3 It was only a few 
years after the arrival of the Puritans that iron was 
discovered in the bogs of Massachusetts, and Win- 
throp and his associates set up their first furnace 

1 12 Car. II, cap. S4. 

* Chalmers: Introduction to the Revolt , vol. I, p. 323. 

3 Semple: American History and its Geographic Conditions , p."46; Oldmixon : 
The British Empire in America , vol. I, introduction, passim . 
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in the neighborhood of Lynn, 1 which Parliament of 
course tried to suppress, “ but after much insistence 
the people were allowed the boon of making their 
own nails.” 2 Before that, in 1621, iron works were 
established in Virginia. 3 At one time the manu- 
facture of iron in Pennsylvania reached such pro- 
portions that iron was actually exported to Eng- 
land, whose iron manufacturers made their usual 
complaint, and Parliament passed an Act prohibit- 
ing its fabrication beyond a certain stage. 4 

This put an end to the Pennsylvania export trade, 
but the domestic manufacture still continued. In 
1699 another Act was passed, forbidding the manu- 
facture of wool for export and interdicting the trade 
in manufactured wool between the colonies. This was 
one of the most indefensible and annoying statutes 
in the long series of protective legislation, and it 
was solely in the interest of the English woolen 
weavers, whose trade with the colonies was too 
profitable to be endangered by colonial competi- 
tion. 6 The farmer was still permitted to turn the 

1 Bishop: History of American Manufactures , vol. i, p. 472. Cf. French: 
History of the Iron Trade of the United States ; Bolles: Industrial History of the 
United States , p. 189 et seq.; Weeden: Economic and Social History of New Eng- 
land, vol. i, p. 174 et seq. 

2 Winsor: Narrative and Critical History of America, vol. v, p. 118. 

1 Bruce: Economic History of Virginia , vol. n, p. 448 et seq. 

4 Charming: Op. cit., p. 494. Cf. Byrd: History of the Dividing Line be- 
tween Virginia and North Carolina, vol. ii, p. 58; Eggleston: “Commerce in 
the Colonies,” Century Magazine , June, 1884. 

6 It would be burdensome to recount in detail the numerous acts designed 
to hold the colonies dependent upon the mother-country for manufactured 
articles. These measures encumber the statute books from early in the six- 
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wool of his sheep into cloth for his own use, and the 
village weaver might work his loom for his neigh- 
bors, but when he crossed the colonial boundary 
with his few yards of rough cloth he was engaged in 
an illicit trade, and of course smuggling went on 
extensively. In the making of beaver hats the colo- 
nists were able to undersell the English because of 
their control of the raw material, and they drove 
the English out of the West Indian market. In 
alarm the Master Wardens and Assistants of the 
Company of Felt-Makers of London petitioned the 
Lords of Trade to order that the people of the colo- 
nies should wear no hats except those made in Great 
Britain. This unselfish request curiously enough 
was denied, but to compensate, Parliament, in 
1732, passed an Act 1 prohibiting the exportation of 
hats from the colonies or the intercolonial trade in 
hats; 2 hatmakers were forbidden to have more than 
two apprentices each. 3 

These efforts to stifle the legitimate expansion of 

teenth century. The exportation from the United Kingdom of machinery for 
the manufacture of woolen, cotton, silk, or linen goods was prohibited by the 
statute of 21 Geo. Ill, cap. 87 ; by the Act of 25 Geo. Ill, cap. 67, any person 
enticing artificers or workmen in iron or steel out of the kingdom was subject 
to severe penalties; the long list of “ enumerated articles ” was to give England 
a monopoly of colonial commerce. 

1 5 George II, cap. 22. 

2 “Almost all the American planters and merchants were continually in 
debt to their English correspondents; and so partial was the parent state to 
their interests that in the year 1758 she prohibited the Province of Massachu- 
setts from adopting the bankrupt law of England, lest its operation should be 
perverted to the injury of English creditors of American debtors.” — 
Grahame: The Bistory of the United States , vol, II, p. 424. 

* Elliot: The Tariff Controversy , p. 12. 
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trade kept the colonists and the mother-country in 
a state of constant friction. In the minds of the 
colonists there was implanted a sense of injustice 
which was rapidly to gather strength and culminate 
in that dramatic episode in the harbor of Boston on 
the night of December 16, 1773. The great griev- 
ance of the colonists was that they had been un- 
justly treated by the home government, and that 
further submission would subject them to greater 
oppression and the loss of those rights they prized 
so dearly. The Boston tea riot was not the sudden 
flaming of a people into revolt or the result of 
a specific grievance to be redressed in summary 
fashion by a drastic remedy. The spirit of dis- 
satisfaction had existed for three quarters of a 
century before it took the form of open defiance 
to the Crown of England. 

Washington, writing to George Mason on April 
5, 1769, says: “At a time when our lordly masters 
in Great Britain will be satisfied with nothing less 
than the deprivation of American Freedom, it seems 
highly necessary that something should be done to 
avert the stroke, and maintain the liberty which 
we have derived from our ancestors. But the man- 
ner of doing it to answer the purpose effectually, is 
the point in question. That no man should scruple, 
or hesitate a moment in defense of so valuable a 
blessing, is clearly my opinion; yet arms should be 
the last resource — the dernier res sort. We have al- 
ready, it is said, proved the inefficacy of addresses 
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to the throne, and remonstrances to Parliament. 
How far their attention to our rights and interests 
is to be awakened, or alarmed, by starving their 
trade and manufactures, remains to be tried.” 1 

Yet a contemporary American writer who occu- 
pies a distinguished position in the world of letters 
and education has read his American history to so 
little purpose that he quite misses the whole spirit 
that animated the colonists, and in a burst of ncfive 
amazement shows he is as ignorant of the causes 
of the Revolution as was George III. “The more 
one considers this stupendous imperial disruption, 
the more puzzling it appears. There was no tyranny 
on the part of Great Britain so galling as to account 
for the passionate revolt of America or to justify 
the blatant traditions of Fourth of July oratory.” 
To put the final touch on his obtuseness he some- 
what unctuously observes, “Yet, beyond question, 
the revolt of America was not only passionate but 
deeply sincere.” 2 Much more illuminating, because 
it has the merit of philosophical insight, is Morley’s 
exposition that the “vicious spirit of adherence to 
the very letter of legal or gM<m'-constitutional rights 
had ever marked the whole policy of England to- 
wards her American dependencies. It was the same 
spirit which, long before Grenville’s scheme of taxa- 
tion, had planted and nourished the germs of dis- 
cord between the mother-country and the colonies. 

1 Irving; Life of Washington , vol. i, p. 403. 

* Barrett Wendell in Cambridge Modem History , vol. vii, p. 730. 
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The Stamp Act and the Tea Duty were no more 
than the last drops in a full cup.” 1 

The temperament and physical energy of the 
men who settled the Northern Colonies, as well as 
the spur of necessity from a steadily increasing 
population, made them no longer content to remain 
simply tillers of the soil, but drove them into man- 
ufacturing, and it was the repressive policy of Eng- 
land which aroused their resentment. To enable 
them to manufacture profitably they needed cap- 
ital, and it was to England they must look for 
money to carry on their ventures. English capital- 
ists and merchants were eager to finance planta- 
tions and extend liberal credit to the producers of 
colonial raw materials, but they would furnish no 
money to create a rival to their own profitable 
monopoly, and they further fortified themselves, 
as we have seen, by the passage of discriminatory 
legislation. 2 Yet, despite obstacles, manufacturing 
increased and added to the wealth of the colonies. 

1 Morley: Edmund Burke , p. 152. 

s “ The commercial code was so stem and cruel, that an American merchant 
was compelled to evade a law of the realm, in order to give a sick neighbor an 
orange or cordial of European origin, or else obtain them legally, loaded with 
the time, risk, and expense of a voyage from the place of growth or manufac- 
ture to England, and thence to his own warehouse. An American shipowner 
or shipmaster, when wrecked on the coast of Ireland, was not allowed to un- 
lade his cargo on the shore where his vessel was stranded, but was required to 
send his merchandise to England, when, if originally destined for, or wanted 
in, the Irish market, an English vessel might carry it thither.” — Sabine; 
Biographical Sketches of Loyalists of the American Revolution , vol. i, p. 11. 



CHAPTER X 

THE BIRTH OF A NATION 


Burke, in that famous Speech on Conciliation with 
America, which every American schoolboy knows 
(by title) and no American reads, told the House of 
Commons that “in this character of the Americans, 
a love of freedom is the predominating feature 
which marks and distinguishes the whole: and as 
an ardent is always a jealous affection, your colo- 
nies become suspicious, restive, and untractable, 
whenever they see the least attempt to wrest from 
them by force, or shuffle from them by chicane, 
what they think the only advantage worth living 
for. This fierce spirit of liberty is stronger in the 
English colonies probably than in any other people 
of the earth.” He explains the causes that have 
produced this spirit. They are liberty-loving be- 
cause they are the descendants of Englishmen, and 
England “is a nation, which still, I hope, respects, 
and formerly adored, her freedom. The colonists 
emigrated from you when this part of your char- 
acter was most predominant; and they took this 
bias and direction the moment they parted from 
your hands. They are therefore not only devoted 
to liberty, but to liberty according to English ideas, 
and on English principles.” 
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In England, Burke pointed out, the great con- 
quests for freedom were from the earliest times 
chiefly upon the question of taxation. “ The colonies 
draw from you, as with their lifeblood, these ideas 
and principles. Their love of liberty, as with you, 
fixed and attached on this specific point of taxing.” 
Religion and education were also contributing causes 
to the spirit of liberty, and “the last cause of this 
disobedient spirit” was not merely moral but “laid 
deep in the natural constitution of things.” Three 
thousand miles of ocean separated the mother- 
country from her colonies. “No contrivance can 
prevent the effect of this distance in weakening gov- 
ernment. Seas roll, and months pass, between the 
order and the execution; and the want of a speedy 
explanation of a single point is enough to defeat a 
whole system. . . . From all these causes a fierce 
spirit of liberty has grown up. It has grown with the 
growth of the people in your colonies, and increased 
with the increase of their wealth; a spirit, that un- 
happily meeting with an exercise of power in Eng- 
land, which, however lawful, is not reconcilable to 
any ideas of liberty, much less with theirs, has kin- 
dled this flame that is ready to consume us .” 1 

Words of wisdom to fall on deaf ears. Burke saw 
that the colonies had grown to miniature states, so 
did Walpole and Pitt and a few others, but these 
few stood almost alone, clear-eyed while the men 

1 Burke: Speech on Conciliation with America , Works, vol. i, pp. 464-469, 
passim. 
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around them were blinded by their conceit to the 
temper of their kinsmen across the Atlantic. The 
colonies had not only become miniature states, but 
the men who governed them had developed quali- 
ties of statesmanship; they had become practiced 
men of affairs, jealous of control, conscious of their 
power, fortified by their own strength, impatient of 
the suggestion that they were incapable of man- 
aging their own concerns. But it must never be 
forgotten that while the Americans won their inde- 
pendence at Yorktown, it was in London itself that 
no mean battle was fought. It has only been in 
recent years that American historians have realized 1 
that the opposition of the Whigs, the sonorous 
eloquence of Burke, the mordant sarcasm of Fox, 
the defiant championship of Pitt — that notable 
declaration: “I rejoice that America has resisted. 
Three millions of people, so dead to all the feelings 
of liberty as voluntarily to submit to be slaves, 
would have been fit instruments to make slaves of 
the rest” 2 — not only encouraged the colonists in 
their resistance, but hampered the Government. 
Had England been united, had the best brains of 
England acquiesced in the policy of the coercion of 

1 Cf. Fiske: The Critical Period of American History , p. 1 et seq. M What 
would have been the result of our recent war for the Union if Charles Sumner 
and Thad Stevens and John A. Andrew had espoused in Congress and in the 
public forum the cause of the South, as on the floor of Parliament Chatham 
and Hampden and Fox and Burke and other English leaders were thundering 
for the cause of America?” — John D. Long, oration delivered at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, July 4, 1909, Springfield Republican, , July 5, 1909, 

* Chatham's Correspondence , vol. u, p. 309. ' 
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the American colonies, we shall not say that York- 
town would not have been won, but independence 
would have been purchased at a heavier cost. 1 

Nor again must it be forgotten that what had 
been going on in America was symptomatic of a 
world-wide movement; that in England there was 
an intellectual revolt against the control of Parlia- 
ment by the King; that there was an intense desire 
to make Parliament really representative instead of 
seeing it packed to carry out the King’s pleasure. 
Burke voiced the new thought in England as John 
Dickinson did in America; John Wilkes was its 
victim there as Samuel Adams would have been in 
the colonies had the hand of the King stretched so 
far; “Junius” was its pamphleteer in London and 
the “Pennsylvania Farmer” in Philadelphia. The 
old spirit of resistance was revived; the old feeling 
was again springing into life that men must govern 
themselves and not permit themselves to be gov- 
erned by a ministry responsible to no one except a 
sovereign’s arbitrary will. As always happens, a 

1 “The difficulty of procuring voluntary recruits for the army and navy 
seems to show that, if the bulk of the poorer population of the country did not 
actually sympathize with the Americans, a war with a people of their own 
race and language had at least no popularity among them.” — Lecky : A His- 
tory of England in the Eighteenth Century , vol. hi, p. 540. 

“ I am grieved to observe,” Lord Camden wrote, “that the landed interest 
is almost altogether anti-American; though the common people hold the word 
in abhorrence, and the merchants and tradesmen, for obvious reasons, are 
likewise against it.” — Chatham's Correspondence , vol. iv, p. 401. 

Chatham, faithful to his principles, compelled his oldest son to resign from 
the army rather than see him fight his kinsmen; and Lord Effingham, for the 
same reason, threw up his commission. 
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long period of indifference, of the surrender of 
“natural rights,” of acquired privileges, was suc- 
ceeded by extreme radicalism. In England it took 
the form of constitutional reforms and the rise of 
an independent press to give expression to public 
opinion that had gone unvoiced. 

In the correlation of widely scattered events we 
see the universal play of forces. Regarding each 
occurrence as detached and apart from all others 
and not as a link in the sequential chain of causes, 
the vital bearing on the consequences are over- 
looked, and it appears as if there were no relation 
with effects far removed; but when we understand 
that the same impulse, manifested in different forms 
of energy, inspires the same purpose, that thought 
is never local and aspirations are common, to man- 
kind no matter how remote their origin or the condi- 
tions which give them birth, the logical juxtaposi- 
tion of events stands revealed. Nothing is more 
misleading than to read history as a chapter in- 
stead of a volume; to regard an incident as typical 
of a period; to think that the world of intellect 
moves only in one direction. For that reason the 
pragmatic method must be employed if the truth of 
history is to be revealed. Those few years immedi- 
ately preceding the Revolution may seem to have 
produced in the Englishman in America qualities of 
mind peculiar to himself, but they were really not 
different from the same qualities developed in the 
Englishman in England. The results were different 
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simply because the circumstances were different. 
In America the end could be attained in only one 
way, in England it was reached by another, but 
both roads led to constitutional freedom and the 
assertion of popular sovereignty. It was the cul- 
mination of two centuries of struggle. It began long 
before the Puritan set foot on the barren rock or 
ministers devised schemes of taxation. It sprang to 
life in the soul of man; persecution could not quench 
it nor death destroy it; it survived the rack and the 
stake, and in all countries its prophets were preach- 
ing the word. 

Up to the time of George III, kings ruled ; now 
the people governed; and it was in America that the 
effect of the social revolution was first seen. King 
George was not wise enough to know this; a few 
men, but all too few, could dimly see what had 
taken place; the great mass was in ignorance that 
society was soon to be swept from its old moorings 
and that the People were to count for more than 
the King. 

It was the King and not Parliament to whom men 
had always looked for justice, and to whom they 
owed allegiance, 1 and it was now the King and not 
Parliament who they believed had the power to 
redress their grievances; but where the power of 
the Eang ended and that of Parliament began was 

1 “We have already seen . . . how Franklin was exerting all his powers to 
prove that, though America was subject to the English King, it owed no al- 
legiance to the British Parliament.” — Lecky: A History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century , vol. iv, p. 469. 
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uncertain. Parliament, they contended, had no 
authority to tax them, “their business was with the 
'Kin g”; 1 it was the Crown and not Parliament that 
had created the corporation known as the colony. 2 
The title to the English colonies was not in the peo- 
ple of England nor in the state, but in the Crown, 
and descended with it. The Crown could make 
laws for the inhabitants, and repeal them; could 
appoint the rulers and remove them. Parliament 
could do neither. 3 This theory was inconsistent 
with the claims of the colonists to rights that were 
derived exclusively from English law; and that it 
was not within the prerogative of the sovereign to 
emancipate English subjects by charter from the 
dominion of Parliament. 4 * The authority of Parlia- 
ment to legislate for the colonies was acknowledged, 6 

1 Franklin: .Works, vol. VI, p. 143. 

2 Howard, in Hart’s American History Told by Contemporaries , vol. u, p. 
395. 

3 Winsor: Narrative and Critical History , vol. vi, pp. 2-3. 

“A bill having been introduced into the House of Commons, in the reign of 
James I, for regulating the American fisheries. Sir George Calvert, Secretary 
of State, conveyed to the House the following intimation from the King: 

4 America is not annexed to the realm, nor within the jurisdiction of Parlia- 
ment; you have, therefore, no right to interfere/” — Grahame: The History 
of the United States , vol. ir, p. 417, n. 

4 Lecky: A History of England in the Eighteenth Century , vol. ni, p. 297. 

s Story: Constitution of the United States , vol. i, p. 174. 

Otis asserted that the colonies were subject to and dependent upon Great 
Britain, and therefore the Parliament had the power to legislate; but he also 
maintained that every British subject bom in America “is by the law of God 
and Nature, by the common law, and by Act of Parliament (exclusive of all 
charters from the Crown), entitled to all the natural, essential, inherent, and 
inseparable rights of our fellow subjects in Great Britain.” — The Rights of 
the British Colonies Asserted and Proved , pp. 49 and 52. 
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although at times under protest. As there was no 
central colonial legislature, Parliament had to 
assume that function and establish the post-office, 
regulate the currency, provide a naturalization law, 
and do other things that were imperial rather than 
colonial . 1 It was in keeping with the political phi- 
losophy of the eighteenth century, that the Declara- 
tion of Independence should indict the sovereign 
and absolve his ministers and Parliament; but when 
Parliament undertook to tax the colonists, they 
were forced by the logic of the situation to claim 
that, though subjects of “the best of kings,” they 
owed no more allegiance to Parliament than the 
Scotch did before the Union . 2 

Millions of pounds had been spent by England to 
put the French out of America, and England was 
now feeling the pinch of national taxation; thou- 
sands had been spent by the colonists in their own 
defense; and both sides felt that the other should 
repay at least a part of this outlay. English states- 
men saw the means of replenishing the Exchequer 
by laying additional taxes upon the Americans; 
when Massachusetts sought to impose a tariff of 
merely one per cent on English importations, the 
bill was vetoed by the King, who imperiously told 
the colony that its charter would be forfeited if it 
made any further attempt to exceed its powers. 

With the overthrow of the French the English 

1 Hildreth: History of the United States of America , vol. 11 , p. 517. 

a Winsor: Oy. cit., p. 5. 
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went swar mi ng into whftt hud been the Erench pos 
sessions, and here again was an additional cause of 
friction with the English Government. Down the 
Mississippi, along the lakes, following the streams, 
across the Alleghenies, poured a flood of immigra- 
tion from the older settled colonies of the South and 
the North, the only bar to their progress the forces 
of Nature and the relentless determination of the 
Indians not to be driven out of what they regarded 
as their own territory. Nothing could stand in the 
way of the ever-advancing host. The Indians were 
as powerless as the mandates of a government three 
thousand miles away, which had set aside this 
vague and unbounded “back country” as the 
hunting-grounds of the Indians, to provide a per- 
manent source of supply for the furs which were so 
profitable an article of commerce between the 
mother-country and the colonies. Indian cunning 
was matched by English courage, Indian cruelty by 
English skill. Summer came and went, and forts 
fell under the torch, and peaceful slumber was 
broken by the war whoop of painted savages, who 
spared neither young nor old; but the settlers held 
on with grim steadfastness, and in the end the Eng- 
lish were masters and the great war chief Pontiac 
made his submission. 1 

The entering of the English into what is now 
known as the Middle West introduced a new ele- 
ment in colonization and added to the difficulties 

1 Cf. Parkman: The Conspiracy of Pontiac* 
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of the English Government in governing a colonial 
empire so far removed from the seat of central 
authority. It produced that tendency towards de- 
fection which, an American writer has discovered, 
is “characteristic of all peripheral holdings.” 1 The 
great wealth of America, present and prospective, 
Englishmen were now to begin to realize, and it was 
obvious to even the most short-sighted statesman 
that when the time was opportune France would 
make an attempt to recover what she had lost. 
French statesmen, indeed, consoled themselves for 
the loss of Canada by predicting that it was a sure 
prelude to the independence of the colonies; and 
there were some English statesmen who advocated 
the surrender of Canada and the retention of the 
sugar islands. 2 Franklin, clear- visioned as ever, 
was not deluded by the attentions shown him by 
the French ambassador. “I fancy that intriguing 
nation,” he writes, in 1767, “would like very well 
to meddle on occasion, and blow up the coals be- 
tween Britain and her colonies; but I hope we shall 
give them no opportunity.” 3 Heretofore the colo- 
nists had been left to themselves to concert measures 
for their defense and the power of the Crown was 
represented by a governor; now it was necessary to 
provide government, both civil and military, for a 
vast extent of territory over which no colony exer- 

1 Semple: American 'History and its Geographic Conditions , p. 87. 

2 Cf. Lecky : A History of England in the Eighteenth Century , vol. m, p. 268; 
Bancroft: History of the United States, vol. II, p. 564. 

1 Franklin: Works, vol. iv, p. 32. 
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cised jurisdiction. Forts must be erected and garri- 
soned, a permanent army of occupation maintained, 
judges and other civil officers appointed. This in- 
volved a heavy expense, estimated at not less than 
£300,000 a year. It was proposed that a third of 
this sum should be raised in America, and that the 
whole amount should be expended in America for 
the benefit of the colonies. 

On the face of it the proposal seemed reasonable 
and fair, and any other people than the English col- 
onists in America would undoubtedly have accepted 
it as an equitable arrangement; probably they 
would have acquiesced had they not for a hundred 
and fifty years been trained in a school that, as 
Burke declared, made their love of liberty fixed and 
attached on this specific point of taxing. They sub- 
mitted with ill grace to repressive legislation in the 
interest of the English manufacturer because they 
could not help themselves, but they could resist the 
payment of taxes levied without their consent, and 
they had no hesitation in making the British Gov- 
ernment understand their opposition. In 1764, 
while Englishmen in America are contesting with 
Pontiac and his allies for the possession of the Far 
Western frontier, so that America shall be the un- 
disputed possession of Englishmen, Englishmen in 
England begin that policy that is to lead to separa- 
tion and America for the Americans. George Gren- 
ville, now become Prime Minister, introduces a bill, 
which Parliament passes, laying fresh taxes on 
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American importations, extending the always ob- 
jectionable Navigation Acts, and still further dis- 
criminating against the colonists in favor of the 
English manufacturer; and notice is given that next 
year an act will be passed requiring the colonists to 
make additional contributions to the Exchequer by 
requiring them to stamp their commercial paper. 

The Stamp Act has been popularly regarded as 
inciting the Revolution. It was no such thing; for 
it cannot be too often repeated that the Revolution 
was the result of no one cause; its roots drew far 
deeper from history. It is an equal popular delu- 
sion that the Stamp Tax was an unjust tax, and 
that it was proposed to pay the revenue accruing 
from its operation into the British Treasury, and 
that the colonies would gain nothing by it. In the 
interest of truth, and to correct a popular fallacy, it 
is permissible to give the final section of the Act: — 

Section 55 — Finally, the produce of all the aforemen- 
tioned duties shall be paid into His Majesty’s Treasury; 
and there will be held in reserve, to be used, from time to 
time, by the Parliament, for the purpose of defraying 
the expenses necessary for the defense, protection, and 
security of the said colonies and plantations. 

Grenville and his colleagues had been warned 
that the Stamp Act would arouse discontent. 
Franklin, then in London, and the other agents of 
the colonies, urged the Ministry not to resort to 
this form of taxation, as it was contrary to Ameri- 
can ideas; and they pledged themselves that the 
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colonies would out of their own treasuries pay into 
the Exchequer more than the sum produced by the 
Stamp Act. The Ministry expected the usual op- 
position that always follows the imposition of new 
taxation, although they were not prepared for open 
defiance. Stamp taxes were not a discovery in- 
tended to irritate the American colonies, nor did 
they seem to be a particularly oppressive form of 
excise. Stamps were in use in England, they were 
not regarded as burdensome or unjust, and they 
were considered a convenient method of bringing 
money into the Exchequer; the colonies had them- 
selves used stamps. In London everybody took it 
for granted that while the Act would be resented, 
it would be submitted to as the expression of legiti- 
mate authority. 

The historian can find proof in support of his ar- 
gument that the British Government acted with 
moderation, fairness, and scrupulous regard for the 
welfare of the colonies; that the means it employed 
to raise taxes to pay for the expenses of a long and 
costly war and to provide for the future administra- 
tion of the country were not revolutionary, but sim- 
ply an extension of the system then in force in Eng- 
land, and of all forms of taxation the most equitable 
and the least likely to press with undue severity 
upon the mass of the people; that it could not an- 
ticipate that such a moderate exercise of imperial 
authority would make loyal colonists rebels ; that the 
colonists were not justified in their resistance; and 
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that, haying been pampered and coddled and al- 
lowed too great a control of their own affairs, they 
were unmindful of all that England had done for 
them or that they owed their freedom and safety to 
the statesmanship of the mother-country no less 
than to her arms and her treasure. The historian 
who holds a brief for the other side can show with 
equal plausibility that the colonists very properly 
resisted “taxation without representation”; that 
after these years of what was practically autonomy 
so far as domestic taxation was concerned, the Brit- 
ish Government now attempted to reverse its policy 
and take out of the hands of the colonists the tax- 
ing power, which men trained to freedom must op- 
pose. An argument equally good can be made on 
either side, convincing according to the ability with 
which it is presented and the dexterity with which 
the facts of history are colored to sustain it. 

There has seldom been a more striking illustra- 
tion of a great historian led to a wrong conclusion, 
because he failed to interpret historical events by 
the light of national psychology, than Lecky’s state- 
ment that “every grievance the Americans had put 
forward as a reason for taking up arms had been re- 
dressed; every claim they had resented had been 
abandoned from the time when the English Parlia- 
ment surrendered all right of taxation and internal 
legislation in the colonies; and when the English 
Commissioners laid their propositions before the 
Americans, the character of the war had wholly 
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changed. It was no longer a war for self-taxation 
and constitutional liberty. It was now an attempt, 
with the assistance of France and Spain, to estab- 
lish independence by breaking up and ruining the 
British Empire.” 1 This assumes that the repeal of a 
single obnoxious act is sufficient to efface national 
characteristics or that national sentiment is satis- 
fied by concessions grudgingly granted. A century 
of training in self-government demanded expression, 
and the aim of independence was not to break up 
and ruin the British Empire, but to give the Ameri- 
cans that control over their own affairs which they 
had been taught to exercise from the day they first 
established their colonies. 

To us the merits of the controversy, on which the 
dust of history has long settled, and there may lie 
undisturbed, are of minor importance only. To us 
now it is not of consequence whether the English 
were right and the colonists were wrong; whether 
there was injustice on both sides that neither was 
able to see because of stupidity and obstinacy; 
whether if there had been a greater man than Gren- 
ville or a less ambitious and contentious man than 
Samuel Adams, — who, graduating at Harvard in 
1740, had taken as his commencement thesis, 
“Whether it be lawful to resist the superior magis- 
trates, if the Commonwealth cannot be otherwise 
preserved?” 2 — there need have been no rupture 


1 Lecky : A History of England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. iv, pp. 158-54. 
1 Winsor: Narrative and Critical History of America, vol. v, p. 139. 
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of the tie that held the colonies to England. The 
argument either way is probably sound, and an in- 
tellectual diversion almost as profitable as the dis- 
covery of a new cipher in the plays of Shakespeare, 
and as unconvincing. We are concerned not in 
what might have been, but what gave that impetus 
to national character that made the Americans 
what they are and welded those detached colonies 
into an empire. 

Puritanism as a religious force, as we have before 
pointed out, had in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century lost much of its former vigor, and the preach- 
ings of its preachers were no longer listened to as 
the thunderings of the voice of Jehovah; but the old 
spirit of Puritan resistance to injustice survived, 
and it was held to be not only proper but praise- 
worthy to oppose lawful authority when it at- 
tempted to do that which was unjust. The theo- 
cratic state had crumbled and on its ruins had 
risen a political state, but a part of the intellectual 
heritage of the theocracy lived in the children de- 
scended from the theocrats. “Schools made New 
Englanders a reading and writing people, and no 
subject was more palatable than themselves.” 1 
The seventeenth century in Massachusetts had 
seen the intellect developed by the discussion of 
abstruse theological questions that were, if we may 
use the expression, local, for whether men died 
and went to hell or were redeemed by grace was 

1 Shea: American Catholic Quarterly Review, vol. rx, p. 71. 
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not influenced in the slightest by the price of furs 
in London or an Indian uprising in Virginia. When 
theology no longer occupied the first place in men’s 
minds, material questions, never to be dissevered 
from political, were discussed with greater zest, 
because, say what we will, man is by nature ma- 
terial and more easily influenced by the things of 
this earth than he is moved by the thought of the 
hereafter, although it has always colored his life 
and moulded his actions. An inherited tendency 
for love of argument and disputation must find 
its expression. The theological politicians had now 
become political theologians. Succeeding genera- 
tions, who at an earlier period would have gone into 
the Church, now went in for politics. The State, 
and not the Church, was now the dominant force 
in society. There existed in Massachusetts — not 
alone in Massachusetts but also in the other colo- 
nies — a body of men who by descent and training 
were skilled in the use of argument, who were equally 
facile with pen or tongue, — “The Boston man of 
the early part of the eighteenth century resorted 
to the typesetter as readily as he gossiped, and that 
was easily enough,” 1 — to whom argument was an 
instinct as natural as the shaping of rude pottery 
was to the Aztecs an unconscious heritage. Kept 
within bounds, this American love of argument was 
not dangerous, and chiefly manifested itself in an 
ever- widening assertion of the political rights of the 

1 Winsor: Narrative and, Critical ’History of America, vol. v, p. 120. 
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colonists and a firmer grasp on their liberties; but 
given the incentive to resistance, it became rebel- 
lion. 

Public opinion has always been an Archimedean 
force in America, and, at a time when there was no 
great body of political public opinion in Old Eng- 
land, it had vitalized and restrained as well as given 
impulse to society. New England had the advant- 
age over Old England in that her people lived in 
close community, the area of the settlement being 
of course much smaller than England stretching 
from Land’s End to John o’ Groats; there was no 
gulf between village and capital; the educational 
and intellectual level was higher. 1 In England, 
we are told, “there hardly existed any opinion out- 
side parliamentary circles and the drawing-rooms 
connected with them. Outdoor opinion had no 
means of expressing itself ; the platform and public 
meetings scarcely existed; the means of communi-. 
cation were difficult; the press, which was crushed 
by heavy duties, had a very limited circulation. . . . 
The general public paid little heed to politics. It 
was the pet hobby of a select group, the sport of an 
aristocracy. And it was only in this latter capacity 
that it interested the English masses, who were full 
of a deferential admiration for all the doings of their 
nobility. There were a few eccentric individuals 
who followed and discussed the policy of the Gov- 
ernment, but they were looked upon as armchair 

1 Cf. Burke: Speech on Conciliation with America , p. 83. 
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strategists, who spend their time in criticizing the 
commander-in-chief. The knowledge of what went 
on in Parliament was slight and inaccurate; the re- 
ports of the proceedings were of the most summary- 
descriptions; the division-lists were never published, 
except on great occasions, when private copies of 
them were circulated. It was consequently difficult 
for the constituents to follow the conduct of their 
members, even if they wished to do so. The latter, 
for their part, were by no means anxious to be 
under control, and opposed the publication of their 
votes in the House, being of the opinion that secrecy 
was essential to their independence. 1 ” In New 
England especially, in the other colonies in scarcely 
less degree, politics, as we have seen, was the con- 
stant theme of discussion, and every act of governor 
or legislator was open, known to the colony or com- 
munity, and attacked or approved. This force of 
public opinion in America went unrecognized in 
England, whose public men, with the exception of 
Burke and a few others, were as little able to calcu- 
late its dynamic energy as the savage to explain the 
mystery of the white man’s bullet. 

The Stamp Act was to go into effect on the first 
of November, 1775, but it soon became evident that 
the only way the British Government could put it 
in operation was by force. Its passage was the signal 
for protests from the Colonial Assemblies, and 

1 Ostrogorski: Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties t vol. i, 
pp. £2-23. 
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Massachusetts took the first step to offer formal 
resistance by proposing that a Colonial Congress 
be called to consult on such measures as might be 
necessary. Events were swiftly moving to their cli- 
max. Heretofore there had been congresses called to 
fortify the power of England, by making the colonies 
stronger to resist attack or to carry on an English 
war; now for the first time the colonies were called 
to meet for the deliberate purpose of defying Eng- 
land and rendering inoperative a parliamentary 
measure lawfully enacted. Nine of the colonies 
sent delegates to this congress, which met in New 
York in October, and adopted a declaratory resolu- 
tion of loyalty to the Crown, but resolutely affirmed 
their right to tax and govern themselves without 
the interference of Parliament. Meanwhile there 
had been riots and disorders in Boston, New York, 
and other places. Houses of the stamp collectors 
were sacked and burned and the hated stamps de- 
stroyed; moved by one impulse, the colonists would 
not use the stamps; the courts at first showed incli- 
nation to compel their use, but public opinion was 
too strong and the courts were forced to yield to it. 
No paper was stamped, and in the following year 
Parliament repealed the obnoxious act, but coupled 
the rescission with a reaffirmation of its right to tax 
the colonies and legislate for them. 

Nothing more was needed than the repeal of the 
Stamp Act to impress the colonists with the con- 
sciousness of their own strength and importance 
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and the fear of English statesmen to provoke re- 
sistance. America was to accept it as a concession, 
as proof of the gracious affection the Crown had for 
the colonies, not as a matter of right; for Parlia- 
ment had reaffirmed its right of taxation and legis- 
lation. The colonists were too hard-headed and too 
practical not to understand the real motives that 
had brought about repeal. In those few months of 
agitation following the passage of the act, English 
trade with the colonies had become demoralized 
and was threatened with ruin. American merchants 
agreed they would no longer take English goods or 
ship their cargoes to England if clearance papers 
and bills of lading and other commercial docu- 
ments must be stamped; and trade is always more 
sensitive than the conscience of statesmen. On 
both sides of the Atlantic motives were conve- 
niently ignored. English merchants saw their trade 
flowing on undisturbed and were happy; Americans 
realized their victory, and rejoiced. 

Goldwin Smith regards it as unfortunate that 
when Quebec fell and the bonfires of loyalty were 
lighted, England did not say to the colonies: “1 
have done for you all that a parent could do, I have 
secured to you the dominion of the new world, you 
have outgrown my protection and control, follow 
henceforth your own destiny, cultivate your mag- 
nificent heritage, and be grateful to the arm which 
helped to win it for you!” 1 If England had at that 

1 Smith: The United States , p. 67* 
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time made the offer, it is certain it would have been 
rejected. “However singular I may be in the opin- 
ion,” George Mason writes to Washington in 1769, 
“I am thoroughly convinced, that, justice and har- 
mony happily restored, it is not the interest of these 
colonies to refuse British manufactures. Our sup- 
plying our mother-country with gross materials, 
and taking her manufactures in return, is the true 
chain of connection between us. These are the 
bonds which, if not broken by oppression, must 
long hold us together, by maintaining a constant 
reciprocation of interests.” 1 The latter part of the 
above quotation, Irving says, “shows the spirit 
which actuated Washington and the friends of his 
confidence; as yet there was no thought nor desire 
of alienation from the mother-country, but only a 
fixed determination to be placed on an equality of 
rights and privileges with her other children.” 2 

What had the colonies to gain by independence? 
— a word which no one then used nor the meaning 
of which any one then understood. British trade 
laws were often obnoxious, but each year saw the 
colonists acquire a greater control over their own 
affairs, and the connection with the Crown was a 
policy of insurance the value of which no man un- 
derestimated. America was free of France, but it 
was a comforting thought to know that the power 
of England was in reserve if it should be needed, 
and that England must defend her colonies in case 

1 Irving: Life of Washington, vol. i, p. 405. * Irving: Op, czt p. 405. 
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France made an attempt to regain them. The op- 
pression of English trade laws was complained of, 
yet there was in England a great and sure market 
for American products, and the price that the colo- 
nists had to pay for entrance into this market was 
not too heavy. It was in truth a one-sided arrange- 
ment, with the benefit really in favor of the colonists, 
who knew it, and had no desire to dissolve a part- 
nership that yielded so large a profit. Contempo- 
rary writers give us abundant evidence of this. 
Thus Neal, after showing that the New England 
colonies were prosperous and carrying on an exten- 
sive trade with Europe, says: “But after all, it will 
be impossible for New England to subsist of itself 
for some centuries of years; for tho’ they might 
maintain themselves against their neighbors on the 
continent, they must starve without a free trade 
with Europe, the manufactures of the country be- 
ing very inconsiderable; so that if we suppose them 
to rebel against England, they must throw them- 
selves into the arms of some other potentate, who 
would protect them no longer than he could sell 
them to advantage; the French and Spaniards are 
enemies to their religion and civil liberties, and the 
Dutch are too cautious a people to run the hazard 
of losing their own country, for the alliance of an- 
other at so great a distance; *t is therefore the grand 
interest of New England to remain subject to the 
crown of England, and by their dutiful behavior to 
merit the removal of those few hardships and incon- 
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veniences they complain of; no other power can or 
will protect them, and next to their own, ’t is im- 
possible their religion and civil liberties should be 
in better hands than in a Parliament of England.” 1 

Neal’s testimony is important, not only as show- 
ing the self-interest that bound the colonies to Eng- 
land, but also because he unconsciously throws a 
brilliant light on the English mind and the political 
philosophy of his time. It was not with intention 
that he reveals the scarcely disguised feeling all 
Englishmen entertained: the colonists were well 
enough in their way, but America was not England; 
and the Englishman of the colonies was inferior to 
the Englishman at home. 

Neal has for us further interest. In his day neither 
philosopher nor statesman conceived it possible 
that an offshoot from the parent stem could rival in 
sturdiness the stock from which it sprung. Colonies 
could not stand alone, but must receive the support 
and assistance of the mother-state; they were not 
an entity but an appurtenance; they could be traf- 
ficked in and handed over as any other possession; 
to be protected no longer than they could be sold to 
advantage, as the farmer buys cattle to fatten until 
they are ready for the market. It was in keeping 
with the spirit of Neal’s age that he should point 
out as a matter of course that the colonies must be 
either English or foreign; and under the rule of 
France or Spain or Holland they would be worse off 

1 Neal: History of New England , vol. u, pp. 615-16. 
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than under England. That they could successfully 
defend themselves against invasion or resist oppres- 
sion, that a colony had in it the germ of independ- 
ent statehood, was beyond the imagination of the 
keenest intellect of the first three quarters of the 
eighteenth century. It was impossible because it 
was a thing unknown to the world, and that pre- 
cedent-loving English mind found no precedent, 
and therefore dismissed it as unworthy of consider- 
ation. 

If we are to believe the declarations of Franklin, 
John Adams, Jefferson, Washington, and others, 
and all the surrounding circumstances proclaim 
their sincerity, up to the time when the colonists 
took up arms against England, the idea of separa- 
tion was discouraged as unnecessary and opposed 
to colonial interests. 1 Franklin told Lord Chatham 
that he had never heard any person, drunk or sober, 
give the least expression to a wish for separation, or 
hint that such a thing would be advantageous to 
America. 2 Washington denied that the idea of sep- 
aration was entertained. 3 John Adams, when he 
went as a delegate to the Philadelphia Congress, 
was warned that he must not use the word inde- 
pendence, “for the idea of independence is as un- 
popular in Pennsylvania and in all the Middle and 

1 Cf. Sabine: Biographical Sketches of Loyalists of the American Revolution , 
vol. i, pp. 64-66; Curtis: History of the Constitution of the United States t vol. I, 

p. 18. 

* Franklin: Works , vol. v, p. 446. 

* Washington: Works f vol. n, p. 401. 
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Southern States as the Stamp Act itself. No man 
dares to speak of it .” 1 When a letter in which he 
advocated independence was published, he was 
avoided “like a man infected with the leprosy,” 
and in solitude he walked the streets of Philadel- 
phia, “borne down by the weight of care and un- 
popularity .” 2 No man did more than John Adams, 
unless it be Samuel Adams, to bring about inde- 
pendence, yet when the bond was broken and inde- 
pendence won, John Adams wrote: “For my own 
part, there was not a moment during the Revolution 
when I would not have given everything I possessed 
for a restoration of the state of things before the 
contest began, provided we could have had a suf- 
ficient security for its continuance .” 3 * * * 

Some ambitious men there were of course, the 
clergy especially, to whom the thought of separa- 
tion was dear, but to the majority it was extremely 
repugnant; they wanted self-government, to enjoy 
the same autonomy that the Canadian and Austra- 
lian dominions do to-day; to control their finances 
and make their own trade regulations; but even 
more they wanted to preserve intact the political 
nexus that bound them to England. 

Otis, in the most celebrated and important of his 

1 Adams: Works, vol. n, p. 512. 8 Adams: Works, vol. h, p. 513. 

1 Jay: Life of John Jay, vol. n, p. 416. See also Almon: A Collection of 

Interesting Authentic Payers , pp. 29 et seq, 167 et seq.; Bigelow: Franklin, vol. 

v, p. 440 et seq.; Ford: Writings of Thomas Jefferson, vol. i, p. 482 et seq.; 

Force: American Archives , 4th series, vol. in, p. 794; Winsor: Narrative and 

Critical History, vol. vn, p. 192. 
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political writings. The Rights of the British Colonies 
Asserted and Proved, curiously enough used the 
word “dominions.” He argued “that the colonies 
are subordinate dominions, and are now in such a 
state as to make it best for the good of the whole, 
that they should not only be continued in the en- 
joyment of the subordinate legislation, but be also 
represented in some proportion to their number and 
estates in the grand legislative of the nation: that 
this would firmly unite all parts of the British Em- 
pire, in the greatest peace and prosperity; and ren- 
der it invulnerable and perpetual.” 1 

* It was in 1759 that Quebec fell and the bonfires 
of loyalty were lighted in the hearts of the Ameri- 
can colonists, but the seventeen years which fol- 
lowed were to see the fire, after the flame had first 
leaped up high to heaven, die down and the embers 
smoulder with sullen resentment rather than glow 
with the white heat of loyal affection. At the time 
of the conclusion of the Peace of Paris in 1763, the 
colonies showed the gratitude they felt to England. 
Fort Duquesne was renamed Pittsburg in honor 
of the great minister; Massachusetts erected a 
costly monument in Westminster Abbey to the 
memory of Lord Howe, who had fallen in the con- 
quest of Canada; addresses were adopted acknow- 

1 Page 99. Otis was wiser than all the British statesmen of his day; wiser 
than all, with few exceptions, of the present day; for it is as true now as it was 
then that the only way to “ unite all parts of the British Empire ” and to 
“render it invulnerable and perpetual” is by the representation of the “sub- 
ordinate dominions” in “the grand legislative of the nation.” 
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ledging the assistance that England had rendered, 
and loyalty was pledged anew. 1 The year of the 
Stamp Act was 1765, but four years earlier the elo- 
quence of one man had made all the colonies realize 
the policy of the British Government in the attempt 
to extend its authority. For years there had ex- 
isted a large and profitable trade between the colo- 
nies, the West Indies, and the Spanish Main, an 
illegal trade under the laws of England, but which 
had been winked at by the home authorities. Now 
it was made plain that the laws were to be rigor- 
ously enforced. The crown officers in Boston ap- 
plied for “writs of assistance,” which enabled them 
to enter and search any place believed to contain 
smuggled goods; and still further to destroy the il- 
licit trade, revenue cutters were placed off the coast 
to seize as lawful prize vessels with contraband 
cargo. With torrential eloquence James Otis, “a 
flame of fire,” 2 — of whom Adams wrote, “I hope 
it is not impious or profane to compare Otis to Ovid’s 
Jupiter” 3 — in the General Court of Boston, de- 
nounced the issuance of these writs and the policy 
which prompted them; New England as well as the 
South was stirred, for the new policy, if rigidly en- 
forced, would bring ruin to the colonies. Their sea- 
borne commerce with the islands of the West Indies 
was making the colonies rich, and had developed 

1 0/* Grahame: The History of the United States of North America , vol. n, 
p. 321; Hutchinson: History of Massachusetts Bay , vol. in, p. 101. 

2 Tudor: Life of James Otis , p. 60. 3 Adams: Works , vol. x, p. 34*2. 
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channels of trade that provided the regular medium 
of exchange for the settlement of the debts of 
American merchants in London. Franklin, testify- 
ing before the House of Commons in 1766, gave the 
value of the annual imports frorff Britain into Penn- 
sylvania at £500,000 and the reverse movement at 
£40,000. Asked how the balance was paid, he thus 
explained: “The balance is paid by our produce 
carried to the West Indies, and sold in our own 
islands, or to the French, Spaniards, Danes, and 
Dutch; by the same carried to other colonies in 
North America, as to New England, Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland, Carolina, and Georgia; by the same 
carried to different parts of Europe, as Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Italy. In all which places we receive 
either money, bills of exchange, or commodities 
that suit for remittance to Britain, which, together 
with all the profits of the industry of our merchants 
and marines arising in those circuitous voyages, and 
the freights made by their ships, centre finally in 
Britain to discharge the balance, and pay for Brit- 
ish manufactures continually used in the province, 
or sold to foreigners by our traders.” 1 

Statistics of the oversea commerce of the eigh- 
teenth century are misleading, as there was a large 

1 Bigelow: Life of Benjamin Franklin, vol. i, p. 473; Neal: History of New 
England, vol. n, pp. 600-16. Neal values the New England imports from Eng- 
land in 1720 at £100,000 and the exports at £80,000. Hildreth: The History 
of the United States of America , vol. ii, p. 559. Hildreth says the trade between 
Great Britain and the colonies in 1770 was, exports, £1,014,725; imports, 
£1,925,570. The surplus of imports was paid for by the profits of the trade 
with Spain, Portugal, and the West Indies. 
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contraband trade both in exports and imports, 1 
and transactions were not settled exclusively in 
money. The scarcity of specie made the colonies 
resort to barter. In Virginia, tobacco was currency; 
in New York, at one time, beaver was the medium 
of exchange; in New England, certain commodities 
were legal tender at a fixed value; 2 and wampum 
was the magnet to draw the skins of the fur-bearing 
animals from the forest and settle accounts with 
the Indians. 3 

The men of New England had early become a 
seafaring people and were the marine carriers for 
the colonies, 4 and in 1766 there were in New Eng- 
land five thousand men who were dependent upon 
the sea for their livelihood. 5 Than the Puritan 
“there have seldom been better shipbuilders, and 
their descendants are still among the best sailors in 
the world. 6 It was in Gloucester, Massachusetts, in 
1713, that Abraham Robinson launched the first 

1 Cf. Cambridge Modern History , vol. vn, p. 67. 

2 “For want of current coin, sufficient for the trade of the country, the New 
England men are forc’d to barter goods, and exchange one commodity for 
another.” — Oldmixon: The British Empire in America , vol. i, p. 98. “There 
being little money in this Province [Maryland], and little occasion of any, as 
long as Tobacco answers all the uses of Silver and Gold in Trade.” — Ibid p. 
203. 

8 Weeden: Economic and Social History of New England , vol. I, p. 40 et seg. 

4 Cf. Lodge: A Short History of the English Colonies in America , p. 410. 

5 Pitkin in A Statistical View of the Commerce of the United States , pp. 87- 
41, says that “previous to the American Revolution” the cod-fishing alone 
gave employment to about 4,000 American seamen ahd about 28,000 tons of 
shipping; from 1771 to 1775, Massachusetts employed annually 304 vessels in 
the whale fishery with crews of 4059 men. 

6 Fisher: Men, Women , and Manners in Colonial Times , vol. i, p. 114. 
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schooner-rigged vessel that ever sailed the seas. As 
the strangely rigged craft slid into the water, a spec- 
tator exclaimed, “How she schoons,” and her builder 
cried out, “A schooner let her be.” 1 The money in- 
vested in ships was considerable, 2 yet this money 
was to be lost, ships were to be tied up to their 
wharves to rot, and their sailors starve, so that Eng- 
lish merchants might increase their profits. John 
Adams said that the trouble between England and 
her American colonies began not in 1765 but in 
1761; at the door of George III must be laid the 
American Revolution, a modern historian says; 3 
but far more true is the observation of Oliver that 
“the misrepresentations of Samuel Adams, the 
craftiness of Franklin, the heroics of Henry, and the 
phrases of Jefferson, were no more the cause of the 
rebellion than the obstinacy of George the Third, 
the pedantry of Grenville, the flippancy of Town- 
shend, the indecency of Wedderburn, or the easy, 
good-natured facing both ways of Lord North.” 4 
We whose perspective of events is more correct 
than John Adams’s, because time has clarified our 
vision, can see that it was not the specific Acts of 
1761 or 1765, or any one year or any one event, 
that brought about the culmination. The spirit of 

1 Weeden: Economic and Social History of New England , vol. 11 , p. 573. 

3 Douglas. A Summary of the British Settlements, vol. i, p. 538 et seg. 

* Elson: History of the United States of America , p. 232. “ George III and 
Lord North have been made scapegoats for sins which were not exclusively 
their own.” — Morley: Edmund Burke , p. 75. 

4 Oliver: Alexander Hamilton , p. 27. 
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revolt had taken possession of men and with irre- 
sistible force was driving them forward to resist- 
ance. 1 

We have seen in the earlier days how infectious 
was the spirit of opposition to the usurpation of the 
Crown and how defiance of royal or proprietary au- 
thority in one colony always had its counterpart in 
the others, and we see again how quickly defiance 
spread. The eloquence of Otis in Boston was sus- 
tained by the challenge of Patrick Henry in Vir- 
ginia, who with the fiery impetuosity of youth de- 
clared, at the time of the enactment of the Stamp 
Act, that the right of the colonies to tax themselves 
was established and could not be questioned; that 
any Act of Parliament which attempted to weaken 
an established privilege ought not to be obeyed, and 
any person who acquiesced in the action of Parlia- 
ment made of himself an enemy to the colony. This 
was so close to the border-line of treason and open 
rebellion that Henry’s older and more conservative 
colleagues in the House of Burgesses toned down 
somewhat his speech, but the mischief had been 
done. In the original form what he said had been 
circulated broadcast; his dissilient words were on 
the lips of every man in the colony; from there they 
spread north and south; the first word of revolution 

1 “ Which only served to show, over and over again, how the main root of 
the trouble was the incapacity of the British official mind to understand the 
character of the American people and the new political situation created by 
the enormous growth of the colonies.” — Fiske: The American Revolution, 
vol. i, p. 114. 
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had been spoken, “and no man ever thought just 
the same again after he had read them.” 1 

In their attempt to lay the responsibility for the 
severance of the political ties that bound the colo- 
nies to the mother-country, Englishmen on both 
sides of the Atlantic have wasted almost as much 
time and twisted subtleties almost as ingeniously as 
the Puritan elders racked the Bible to find warrant 
for a particular line of conduct. 

What no Englishman appears then to have under- 
stood, what few Americans since then have seen the 
importance of in its bearing on future events, was 
that, while the colonies were still unfederated and 
politically detached and officially unrelated com- 
monwealths, the latent impulse to federation was 
so close to the surface that only a very slight im- 
petus was needed to call it into life. Ministers had 
from the first dealt with each colony separately, 
they had administered the affairs of each without 
regard to the others; it had become an official 
habit — and nothing is worse than the official habit 
in forcing men’s minds in a groove and keeping 
them there — to think of America not as a conti- 
nent, but as colonies, not as a people, but as col- 
onists. That the colonies were being welded into a 
confederation, that the settlers were fast becoming 
a nation, the official mind, unimaginative, dull, pre- 
cedent-loving, could not see, although more than 
one thing had occurred that to alert minds would 

li Wilson: A History of the American People, vol. n, p. 149. 
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have been a warning. These congresses were not 
without their significance. The tendency of the 
colonies to come together when threatened fore- 
shadowed union. Defiance of lawful authority pre- 
dicated rebellion. Yet nothing made its impression 
on the official mind. It was Boston that was rebel- 
lious, not America; why should Virginia — that 
colony founded on the tradition of loyalty — resent 
what Massachusetts complained of? And Eng- 
lish Ministers of that day, who neither knew nor 
understood America, really believed that Virginia 
Cavaliers still hated the Massachusetts Puritans 
for their share in the tragedy of the Martyr of 
Blessed Memory; that nothing more than Massa- 
chusetts disloyalty was needed to strengthen the 
ties of loyalty which bound Virginia to the Crown. 
Religious differences, social traditions, political af- 
filiations, as we have seen, kept the colonies apart, 
but they sunk everything when the spirit of nation- 
ality was awakened, and each in its own way went 
about the business in hand for the common purpose. 
“Connecticut as her wont is,” we are told in a pas- 
sage that gives us the key to the curious mixture of 
the practical and the piety in the Yankee charac- 
ter, — “ Connecticut as her wont is, when moved 
to any vital occurrence, betook herself to prayer 
and humiliation,” — this was when the news of the 
Boston Port Bill was received in America, — “first, 
however, ordering an inventory to be taken of her 
cannon and military stores.” 1 


1 CJnrvH-* Tienpln'nmfint nf anmtfifail'innnJ T.iharf'ii r\ 
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Whether Puritans or Cavaliers, men of the North 
or the South, they never forgot the Cromwellian in- 
junction to trust in God and keep their powder dry; 
and it is noteworthy that it was resistance to the 
Stamp Act and other measures that brought the 
colonies into union. In 1773 there appeared in the 
Boston Gazette a letter written by Samuel Adams, who 
urged the necessity of a “Congress of the States,” 
— colonies no longer, but now States, — and these 
States were to be represented by an ambassador at 
the British Court. In a second letter written about 
the same time he asked, “How shall the colonists 
force their oppressors to proper terms? ” and he an- 
swered, “Form an independent State or American 
Commonwealth.” The man who urged this advice 
“was no mere rhetorician, but one of the subtlest, 
the most patient, and the most persistent of organ- 
izers. 1 

Samuel Adams — in a sense the evil genius of the 
Revolution, as much a root-and-branch man as 
Cromwell and as thorough as Laud, who was satis- 
fied with nothing short of independence — is proof, 
if proof were necessary, that the spirit of the Puritan 
who founded America lived in his descendant in the 
eighteenth century. For one person who remem- 
bers Adams a hundred recall Washington, yet Wash- 
ington would have been given little opportunity to 
display his military genius had it not been for Adams 
and the other eighteenth-century Covenanters, 

1 Cambridge Modern History , vol. vn, p. 160. 
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whom he gathered about him. Much has been 
written of Adams, but no one has so concisely and 
so vividly summed up an extraordinary character 
as Lecky, who says: “Poor, simple, ostentatiously 
austere and indomitably courageous, the blended 
influence of Calvinistic theology and of republican 
principles had permeated and indurated his whole 
character, and he carried into politics all the fervor 
of an apostle and all the narrowness of a sectarian. 
Hating with a fierce hatred Monarchy and the Eng- 
lish Church, and all privileged classes and all who 
were invested with dignity and rank; utterly in- 
capable of seeing any good thing in an opponent, or 
of accepting any form of political compromise, he 
advocated on all occasions the strongest measures, 
and appears to have been one of the first both to 
foresee and to desire an armed struggle.” 1 

To keep colonial animosities alive was regarded 
as wise statesmanship. “It is morally impossible,” 
writes Sir William Keith, Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, “that any dangerous union should be formed 
among them, because their interest in trade and all 
manner of business, being entirely separated by 
their independency, every advantage that is lost or 
neglected by one colony is immediately picked up 
by another, and the emulation that continually 
subsists between them in all manner of intercourse 
and traffic, is ever productive of envys, jealousies, 
and cares how to gain upon each other’s conduct in 

1 Lecky: A History of England in the Eighteenth Century , vol. m, p. 361. 
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government or trade, every one thereby endeavor- 
ing to magnify their pretensions to the favour of the 
Crown by becoming more useful than their neigh- 
bors to the interest of Great Britain.” 1 

Had a stupid king and his equally foolish Minis- 
ters been able to comprehend that the lightly held 
settlers were on the verge of nationality, that Vir- 
ginia must resent the injustice of which Massachu- 
setts complained, because Virginia, no less than all 
the other colonies, was filled by the same national 
spirit; that to attempt to chastise Massachusetts 
was to make every Englishman elect whether he 
should be Englishman or American; that the first 
act of war swept away all provincial boundaries and 
made America continental — had the English Gov- 
ernment realized this, it is probable that their policy 
would have been more conciliatory and less arro- 
gant, and a way would have been found to settle 
differences without resort to the sword, but “the 
blundering management of the British Cabinet al- 
ways pushed things to extremes at the wrong mo- 
ment.” 2 “They went to war against a preamble. 
They fought seven years against a declaration,” 
Webster said. 3 

Political conditions, physical causes, and com- 
mercial interests had made the Englishman in 
America as different mentally from the English- 

1 Byrd: The History of the Dividing Line between Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, vol. n, p. 225. 

1 Oliver: Alexander Hamilton , p. 25. 

1 Webster: Works, vol. iv, p. 109. 
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manat home as he was divergent from the type phys- 
ically; 1 he had new attachments and a new point 
of view; in many things London was now of less im- 
portance to him than Massachusetts or Virginia. 2 
These colonials were in a restless, angry frame of 
mind, needing but a thing trivial in itself swiftly to 
drive them to a definite course of action. Forget- 
ting all that had happened, ignoring the years that 
had formed character and prepared men for action, 
ignorant of or indifferent to a long list of grievances, 
we seize on a salient incident and say it was the spark 
to fire rebellion, as if it were the spark which works 
destruction instead of the mine it liberates. “See how 
tragedy is caused when common things happen to 
silly men,” Epictetus wrote; and in the drama of 
history the emergency has always produced its fool 
when tragedy was to be staged. The genius of Pitt, 
who was a statesman because he had imagination 
and that sixth sense of sympathetic comprehension 
of the aspirations of the people whom he governed, 
the lack of which is the reason there have been so 
pitifully few really great proconsuls and colonial ad- 

1 “The round, red look of the Englishman had gone, and the New Eng- 
lander was a tall, sinewy, powerful but spare man, with rather a gaunt look, 
and a face in which all the lines and contours had been sharpened and 
strengthened.” — Lodge: A Short History of the English Colonies in America , 
p. 449. 

2 “ The interests of the incipient state were growing too large for the rickety 
hoops of parliamentary legislation; the personality of the citizens was over- 
topping that of the insufficient agents of the Crown and the feeble repre- 
sentatives of English pride. Waning dependence, in the course of nature, 
must give birth to a new independence.” — Weeden: Economic and Social 
History of New England, vol. n, p. 671. 
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ministrators, was thwarted by smaller men in whom 
there was neither statesmanship nor wisdom. They 
must needs, under the leadership of Charles Town- 
shend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, lay new 
taxes upon the colonies and revive those obnoxious 
Trade Acts which no colonist would tamely accept. 
Wise men and loyal men on both sides of the ocean, 
men whose love for England did not weaken their 
affection for America, — such men as Pitt and Burke 
in England and Hutchinson in America, royal lieu- 
tenant-governor of Massachusetts, although colo- 
nial bom and reared, — saw only too clearly what 
was coming, and dreaded it. Obstinacy coupled with 
ignorance on the one side aroused passion and a 
deeper sense of injustice on the other. As happens 
at such times the voice of the moderate man urging 
conciliation and caution, making his appeal to prud- 
ence and common sense, is drowned by the inspira- 
tion of the patriot or the perfervid eloquence of the 
demagogue who always follows in the wake of the 
patriot and turns patriotism to the profit of dema- 
goguery; for patriotism and demagoguery have this 
at least in common : both are an appeal to the emo- 
tions and the passions; patriotism to the highest 
and demagoguery to the lowest. “ That slow and fa- 
miliar process of popular education through which a 
whole people is gradually worked up to the war 
pitch was now going on. It was the same process 
in 1765 which had been witnessed in England one 
hundred and thirty years before, and which was 
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again to be witnessed in America ninety years later, 
— the process by which, as the necessity for action 
becomes gradually apparent, the spirit of conserv- 
atism, expressed through doubts and fears and ef- 
forts at compromise, is slowly overcome.” 1 

Dazzled by the glamour of history and victory, 
we are apt to invest a whole people with the quali- 
ties and virtues of their chosen leaders. Among the 
men who gave force to the movement that ended 
in the overthrow of English power in America were 
men morally and intellectually great, noble and un- 
selfish men who cherished an ideal and from it never 
swerved; and there were men who were great neither 
in intellect nor moral stamina; who were governed 
by selfish motives, who were opportunists and not 
idealists. We are apt to think that the flame of pa- 
triotism never burned low ; that it was a united people 
who became fanatics in the cause of liberty and gave 
all as they gave their lives to fight for an abstraction ; 
and we forget or gloss over the thieving contractors 
to whom war was merely profitable trade, 2 the petty 
politicians who carried on their intrigues in the face 
of the enemy, the “patriots” (the “ chimney-corner 
heroes,” was Washington’s term of contempt, 3 ) who 
hung back when there were gaps in the ranks to be 

1 Adams: Three Episodes of Massachusetts History , vol. n, p. 84<0. 

2 That ardent loyalist Justice Jones, in his History of New York during the 
Revolutionary War , writes with fierce scorn of the “trading rebellion.” Brit- 
ish commissaries retired with fortunes; American army purveyors found war 
an easy road to wealth. 

3 Washington: Writings , vol. m, p. 415. 
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filled and every man with a musket was needed. 1 
The dreadful sufferings of Washington’s army at 
Valley Porge, we are reminded by Fiske, have called 
forth the pity and the admiration of historians; but 
“the point of the story is lost unless we realize that 
this misery resulted from gross mismanagement 
rather than from the poverty of the country.” 2 We 
are dealing with men, not the heroes of mythology. 

It is unnecessary to follow in detail the events of 
the next few years. British policy swung between 
the extremes of vacillating compromise and harsh- 
ness, and “from this time the English government 
of America is little more than a series of deplorable 
blunders.” 3 Alarmed at the ever-growing spirit of 
resistance, obnoxious measures were relaxed or par- 
tially repealed, which was still further invitation 
to the colonists to agitate so as to secure the con- 
cessions they demanded ; the agitation never ceased 
and the spirit of the people was inflamed by the ap- 
peals of their leaders. Then in March, 1770, came 
the first shedding of English blood by Englishmen 
on the soil of America, when English soldiers fired 
on a Boston mob and five persons were killed and 
six wounded; then, in the following year, the same 
thing in North Carolina; next year saw one of His 
Majesty’s armed sloops, engaged in the enforce- 
ment of the Navigation Acts, burned by the men 

• 1 Of* Hart: American History Told by Contemporaries , vol. n, p. 481 et seq . 

5 Fiske: The American Revolution vol. 11 , p. 29. 

8 Lecky : A History of England in the Eighteenth Century , vol. in, p. 349. 
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of Rhode Island. Thus matters went on until the 
night of December 16, 1773. The English Minis- 
ters retain the duty on tea as proof that they 
possess the right to tax, even if they do not care to 
exercise it. • Tea-laden ships come to New York and 
Philadelphia, but their captains are not permitted 
to land their cargoes and they sail away. In Charles- 
ton the tea is discharged, but no one will buy it. In 
Boston lie three ships with three hundred and forty 
chests of tea in their holds. On that December 
night fifty men of Boston, disguised as Mohawk In- 
dians, board the vessels, break open the chests, and 
throw their contents into the sea. Not a shot fired, 
not a life lost, not a person injured, hardly a word 
spoken. The time of protest has passed; the time 
to resist has come. The loose strands of colonialism 
have been so securely twisted into the rope of na- 
tionality that it defies the sword. A Nation is born. 



CHAPTER XI 

WHAT IS A NATION? 


What constitutes a Nation? There is perhaps no 
more difficult and perplexing question for the stu- 
dent of historical development to answer. Politic- 
ally and legally there is an accepted definition that 
meets the requirements of social and political in- 
tercourse. “A nation is an organized community 
within a certain territory, or, in other words, there 
must be a place where its sole sovereignty is exer- 
cised,” 1 Woolsey says, which is comprehensive 
enough to define the legal and political status of na- 
tionals; and the same principle is applied by Cooley, 
who says, “The word nation [in America] is applied 
to the whole body of the people embraced within 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Government.” 2 
When we leave the precise sphere of law and attempt 
a sociological interpretation, precision is replaced 
by vagueness. “Among the French a nationality 
is regarded as the work of history, ratified by the 
will of man. The elements composing it may be 
very different in their origin. The point of depart- 
ure is of little importance; the only essential thing 

1 Woolsey: Introduction to International Law , p, 62. 

* Cooley: A Treatise on the Constitutional Limitations, p. 3. Cf. Story: Com- 
mentaries on the Constitution, vol. I, p. 192. 
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is the point reached,” is a French definition. 1 “A 
nation,” says Ward, “may be defined as a body of 
population which its proper history has made one 
in itself, and as such distinct from all others”; 2 
which is a definition entirely too general. In fact, it 
is somewhat curious that a subject so important as 
this has received such scant treatment at the hands 
of writers; but perhaps usage has given the word a 
conventional meaning which connotes an economic 
and political state popularly requiring no analysis. 
Yet it is a point that must be definitely determined. 
Europeans frequently deny that the American Peo- 
ple are a Nation. They are, many European writ- 
ers assert, a congeries of peoples, a mixture of races, 
an ethnic collection, but as yet they have not been 
infused by a spirit of nationality. “A few years ago 
the American Protestant Episcopal Church was 
occupied at its Triennial Convention in revising its 
liturgy. It was thought desirable to introduce 
among the short-sentence prayers a prayer for the 
whole people; and an eminent New England divine 
proposed the words, ‘0 Lord, bless our nation.’ 
Accepted one afternoon on the spur of the moment, 
the sentence was brought up next day for reconsid- 
eration, when so many objections were raised by 
the laity to the word ‘nation,’ as importing too de- 
finite a recognition of national unity, that it was 


1 Lavisse: General View of the Political History of Europe , p. 147. 

* Ward: A History of English Dramatic Literature, vol. i, introduction, p. 
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dropped, and instead there were adopted the words, 
‘0 Lord, bless these United States.’ To Europeans 
who are struck by the patriotism and demonstra- 
tive national pride of their transatlantic visitors, 
this fear of admitting that the American people 
constitute a nation seems extraordinary. 1 

To-day there would be less objection raised in 
any convention, lay or religious, to the use of the 
word Nation; but one is impressed by the timidity 
displayed by Americans in declaring that there is an 
American Nation. It is now no longer open to ques- 
tion, they assert, that politically and materially the 
people on that part of the North American conti- 
nent geographically and politically known as the 
United States constitute a Nation; they use the 
term as frequently and invest it with the same 
meaning as the English do when they talk and 
write of the English Nation; they resent the sugges- 
tion implied by non -nationality, that is, a divided 
political allegiance or an inarticulate spirit of patri- 
otism; but they hesitate to declare that they have 
arrived at nationality in the widest and fullest sense 
of the word. Difficult as it is scientifically to deter- 
mine what constitutes a Nation, it is not impossi- 
ble, I believe, to ascertain whether an organized 
society is merely a collection of individuals bound 
together by material considerations or is infused 
with the spirit of nationality and held in union by 
something more substantial and more spiritual than 

1 Bryce: The American Commonwealth , vol. i, p. 15. 
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the selfish purpose of resisting aggression or waging 
conquest or making money. 

In an endeavor to find an answer to the question, 
“Is There An American Type?” the New York 
Sun said: 1 — 

In thef consideration of this question it is important 
to avoid the confusion of nation with race which is so 
often met with. In common parlance, race is a vague 
word, for we use it, first, to distinguish men from other 
animals, speaking as we do of the human race; next, 
to diff erentiate various branches of the human family, 
speaking, for example, of the Aryan, Semitic, and other 
races; then we employ it for subdividing Aryans into 
Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavic races; and again for subdi- 
viding Teutonic races into English, German, Dutch, and 
Norse. Race, in other words, may mean half a dozen 
kinds of division, so that we cannot identify it with na- 
tionality. Another bar to such identification is that while 
a Jew can no more change his race than an Ethiopian can 
his skin, he can assume English, French, or American 
nationality with very little trouble. . . . 

Nationality, then, is something more and something 
less than race. It is complex, it is mutable, and com- 
pared with race it is modern. As Professor Pollard, of 
University College, London, has pointed out, English 
national character did not exist when the Teutonic in- 
vaders of Britain left the shores of Germany. The tribes 
which migrated were no more distinct from those that 
stayed behind than were the Pilgrim Fathers, who set- 
tled New England, from the Puritans of the Long Parlia- 


1 May iS, 1908. 
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ment. In both cases the different national character is 
due to a diff erent environment and the interaction there- 
of upon heredity. In a word, nationality is the effect 
rather than the cause of history, though in its turn it 
affects the course of history. It is not a thing to be as- 
sumed without discussion or proof, like a definition in 
geometry; it is a mass of acquired characteristics, each of 
which has its definite and more or less ascertainable 
causes. One of these causes is the home which wanderers, 
weary of wandering, make for themselves. They settle 
on the soil and the soil grips them. Their abode becomes 
fixed and so does their horizon. The stranger within 
their gates becomes a neighbor; the bonds with distant 
kinsmen are relaxed. Territorial proximity replaces 
that of blood as the basis of human society. The genius 
lod casts its spell over the emigrant; it includes the ef- 
fects of climate and the results of previous occupation. 
The Goth who conquers Italy becomes an Italian; the 
Goth who conquers Spain becomes a Spaniard. The 
Frank who settles in France becomes a Frenchman, 
while he who remains at home continues a German. 
Subtler still is the influence of climate and geographical 
conditions. It used to be said more frequently than it is 
now that the Yankee was developing the same features, 
the high cheek bones, the prominent nose, the straight, 
lank hair, and even somewhat of the color of the American 
Indians whom he displaced. However this may be, 
there is no doubt about the intellectual and moral differ- 
entiation of the average American from the average 
Englishman. 

We arrive then at the conclusion that at the beginning 
of the twentieth century, just as the national unifica- 
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tion of the United States is far advanced, so also has the 
intellectual and moral, if not also the physical, differen- 
tiation of Americans from Britons been emphasized. 
We may, therefore, with more and more correctness 
speak of an American type. 

Note here that the Sun contents itself with an 
American “type,” but displays that same reluct- 
ance, previously marked, to assert that the “type,” 
as the result of the influences it has mentioned, and 
some even more important which it has omitted, 
has evolved into nationality. 

A modern American historian is equally timorous 
in accepting the fact of American nationality. “In 
recent years,” says Channing, “historical societies 
have been founded for the express purpose of ex- 
ploiting the virtues of immigrants of particular 
races and creeds, to secure for this element or that 
‘its due place in history.’ A recent writer, indeed, 
contends that Julia Ward Howe’s descent from 
General Marion ‘made a battle hymn her natural 
expression.’ It is difficult to define American or 
Irishman. Is the place of a man’s birth the deter- 
mining factor? Is any man born in Ireland an 
Irishman? Was the Duke of Wellington an Irish- 
man? The case of James Logan, Penn’s agent, is to 
the point; he was born in Lurgan, in the northern 
part of Ireland, while his parents were temporarily 
residing there; they had come from Scotland and 
passed, the remainder of their days in England, 
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while he lived and labored in America for more than 
half a century, — was he a Scot, an Irishman, a 
Scotch-Irishman, or an American? The American 
Nation is composed of so many elements that one 
man may be descended from half a dozen different 
stocks and as many religions. Shall an historical 
society belonging to each one of these races and re- 
ligions claim the distinguished personage for its 
own? Names are an insecure guide in tracing an- 
cestry. For instance, a Frenchman named Blond- 
pied settled in New England; his sons became 
respectively Blumpey and Whitefoot; and Israel 
Israel of Pennsylvania was not a Jew at all, but a 
Quaker.” 1 

It would seem as if Mr. Channing, by the very 
question he asks, had settled all doubts. The place 
of a man’s birth, it is obvious, can in no sense be a 
determining factor; for it would surely be a fanciful 
stretch of the imagination to hold that a child born 
in Russia of American parents, brought to America 
when three weeks old, unable to speak a word of 
Russian, is to be accounted a Russian. One does 
not like to dispose of a serious question by treating 
it as a jest, but is it not just as pertinent to assume 
that the hypothetical American child born in Russia 
is a Russian as to say that a child born on board 
ship is a sailor? We should have heard less of the 
efforts of historical societies to obtain for certain 
races their “due place in history” had it not been 

1 Claiming: A History of the United States , voL n, p. 241, n. 2. 
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for the political advantage hoped to be gained, as 
we shall see later. 

It is perhaps easier to begin our investigation by 
a negative attack. Not religion, not language, not 
common allegiance, not a political system in them- 
selves alone make for nationality; not even marked 
racial traits that set a people apart from all others. 
Are the Jews a Nation? Bound together by reli- 
gious and social observances, by peculiar circum- 
stances an infusible people and retaining their racial 
characteristics, their descent and traditions un- 
broken, they remain to-day, as they have existed 
for centuries, a People, but not a Nation. Are the 
Negroes of North America a Nation? Obviously 
the answer must be that they are not, and the ex- 
planation will perhaps be offered that they are a 
part of a greater nation and derive their nationality 
from' the stem to which they have attached them- 
selves, as the ivy its sustenance from the oak. Yet 
the explanation does not suffice. Popular instinct, 
which is often intuitively more correct than the rea- 
soned investigations of science, has placed the Ne- 
gro where his present development has brought him 
by speaking of the “Negro Race,” but never of the 
“Negro Nation.” Are the Poles a Nation? Their 
kingdom dismembered, hawked about from sov- 
ereign to sovereign to satisfy dynastic ambitions, 
forced to abandon their religion, and their lan- 
guage placed under the ban, Poland as a political 
entity no longer exists; still no one questions ..that 
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there is to-day a Polish people in whom the spirit 
of nationality lives as vitally as it did when John 
Sobieski’s “ Non nobis, non nobis, Domine exerci- 
tuum, sed nomini Tuo da gloriam ” was the inspira- 
tion to break the power of the Turks before Vienna. 

Yet again, we may be told that nationality can- 
not exist unless it is founded upon a common 
religion and a literature of history and tradition, 
that in the struggles and triumphs of the past is 
the cohesive power to instill into a people patri- 
otism and make of them a Nation. This theory 
collapses when we turn to Iceland, where for a 
thousand years a people enjoyed independence, 
gutm-independence, and autonomy, who have a 
wealth of tradition in which to seek inspiration and 
a literature which is a part of the world’s heritage, 
for the genesis of all European literature is the Norse 
Sagas. There is to-day no country whose people 
are so little vexed by religious differences as Ice- 
land, and where, with such few exceptions that they 
are negligible, a whole people are members of the 
same church. Are the Icelanders a Nation? Once 
again the obvious answer must be in the negative . 

What, then, constitutes a Nation, and how are 
we to determine whether the American people to- 
day are a Nation or merely a People? The elements 
that go to constitute a Nation are many, and all 
must be present to form nationality. These ele- 
ments are: an unchallenged possession of the coun- 
try from which a people derive their national name; 
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a common attachment to the political and social 
system that they have created or that has descended 
to them; a belief in their own strength and invin- 
cibility; a common language — one language that 
is -the universal means of communication between 
the people no matter how widely they are separated, 
which is alone officially recognized in courts and 
legislatures; a spirit that animates men to strive 
for the advancement and higher development of 
themselves and their country and to see in such 
development their own advantage; a universality 
of religion or a tolerance of religion that makes re- 
ligion a matter of conscience between man and man 
and not under the control of the state; a litera- 
ture that is truly national, — i. e., that is based on 
heroic achievement or a struggle in defense of an 
ideal or to widen an idealistic conception; a domin- 
ant virility that enables a people by imposing their 
own civilization to absorb and assimilate into them- 
selves aborigines and aliens so that they become a 
part of, and do not remain apart from the dominant 
race; uniform — it might almost be termed a stereo- 
typed — code of morals and manners; so that in 
language as in thought, men find the same forms of 
expression, and expression finds the same form of 
action. Morality is not merely a matter of latitude, 
and there is no meridian of ethics; he who utters a 
sublime thought has a Nation for his audience; a 
thing disgraceful is not condoned because morals 
are local or conventions topical. 
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Many of these elements are combined in the one 
word Patriotism, a word convenient enough for or- 
dinary use if no attempt is made to be scientifically 
exact or analytic. Without patriotism no nation 
can exist, but patriotism is not everything. A man 
may heroically fight for his country against a for- 
eign foe or a despotic ruler or to resist an oligarchy, 
and he is acclaimed a patriot; yet he may be so illib- 
eral in religion, for instance, that he checks instead 
of stimulates nationality. Without patriotism there 
can be no nationality, but patriotism alone never 
made a nation nor kept the spirit of nationality 
alive. 

Now if we are to weigh the American people by 
the tests we have imposed, we shall see that they 
measure up to all the requirements. In the fulfill- 
ment of the purpose to examine into the mind of a 
people and to ascertain the motives that have gov- 
erned them, we shall consider separately each of the 
elements that are necessary to make nationality; 
and it may be parenthetically added that while 
many people have possessed some of these attri- 
butes, no nationality has existed where all were not 
present. 

Since the colonists declared their independence 
of the Crown of England and by purchase from 
France obtained possession of the Louisiana terri- 
tory and by annexation Texas, the Americans have 
been in unchallenged possession of their country. 
Since the Civil War settled forever that the union 
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of the states was not a compact to be dissolved at 
the pleasure of any of the parties to it, but was a 
union one and indissolvable, no American has ques- 
tioned the wisdom of the political system to which 
he owes allegiance. We do not have to prove that 
the Americans have confidence in their strength 
and reliance in their power to overcome obstacles; 
it is so much the foundation of their character that 
when other qualities are obscured this stands forth 
preeminently as “Americanism.” The speech of 
America is English. All the world has contributed 
to make the American and to develop the greatness of 
America; its prairies have been tilled, its iron high- 
ways built, its cities created by men of diverse 
nationalities, black men and yellow men, the fair- 
haired men of Northern Europe and the swarthy 
men of the South; from the two hemispheres have 
come men and women and little children, bringing 
with them their civilization, their religion, their lan- 
guage; in a single year there came more than a mil- 
lion immigrants, of whom only 113,567 were from 
the United Kingdom, 1 and yet no language is recog- 
nized but that of the men who first planted America, 
no language concession is made to the foreigner; in 
America, unlike Canada, for example, two languages 
do not exist side by side; in the court as in the legis- 
lature a man to be heard must know the tongue of 
Shakespeare. As a man thinks, so he is, and the lan- 

1 Annual Report of the Commissioner-General of Immigration for the Fiscal 
Year ended June 30 , 1907 . 
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guage in which he thinks fashions his thoughts and 
controls his actions; for the language of a people re- 
presents all that has made them and holds all their 
past development and the history of their civiliza- 
tion. It is not sufficient that a man should be able 
to translate his mother-tongue into that of his adop- 
tive parent. It must become the unconscious me- 
dium of his thought, he must be absorbed by it and 
all that it represents — the morals, the maimers, 
the view of life that find concrete expression in the 
language of a nation. 1 

In a subsequent chapter I deal at length with the 
absorption of the immigrant and the causes that 
have merged him into the American. For the pre- 
sent it is sufficient to state a fact, the meaning of 
which European commentators of America do not 
fully understand. Reading the immigration statis- 
tics, hearing in the large cities the tongues of all 
mankind, seeing on the streets many foreigners, they 
are led to the conclusion that America is the mod- 
ern Tower of Babel, that the alien always remains 
an alien, and that among so many antagonistic na- 
tionalities there can be no patriotic spirit of attach- 
ment or sense of national feeling. The foreigner, 
they believe, always remains a foreigner, an out- 
lander living in America, but not an American. 
They forget that the real America is not its cities, 
especially those on the Atlantic seaboard; they do 

1 The Census Office reports ( Census of Religious Bodies for 1906 , part i) 
that English is the sole language used by 85.5 per cent of all the religious 
organizations in the United States. 
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not know that the process of assimilation is so rapid 
that usually in the second generation it has been 
completed. 

In one of his speeches in the West, President Taft 
referred to the homogeneity of the American peo- 
ple. “We all wear,” he said, “the same clothes, 
even to the latest fashions in the bonnets of the la- 
dies; we all speak the same language and have the 
same ideas and aspirations. One of the things that 
strikes one going around the country is the exactly 
similiar attitude the people all occupy toward the 
questions that affect them in the same way.” 

Commenting on this, the New York World re- 
marked that “manners, morals, political views have 
all undergone a standardization which is one of the 
remarkable aspects of American evolution. Per- 
haps it is in the uniformity of language that this de- 
velopment has been most noteworthy. Outside of 
the Tennessee mountains and the back country of 
New England there is no true dialect. History af- 
fords no example of so complete a linguistic fusion 
among so large a population .” 1 

Mr. John D. Long, formerly Secretary of the 
Navy, similar to many other careful observers, 
brings testimony to the swift transformation of the 
foreign child into the American. In the course of an 
address he said: “I went last year to the graduat- 
ing exercises at the Hancock School for Girls at the 
North End of Boston. It was once the aristocratic 


1 October 1, 1909, 
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part of that city. Later our Irish people had filled it. 
But last year in the graduating class was neither a 
Yankee nor a Celt. They were all Russians, Jews, 
Poles, and especially Italians. Arrayed on the stage 
in their white dresses and neat shoes, singing with 
exquisite voices, showing in their written and spoken 
exercises the best scholarship, differing in appear- 
ance in no respect from a similar gathering in the 
most old-time Anglo-Saxon community in one of 
our rural villages, they sang ‘America’ and ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner.’ They declaimed of our 
country and our great names; they were full of the 
inspiration of American life. In short, they were 
American citizens .” 1 

An American author who is opposed to unre- 
stricted immigration and regards it as a menace, is 
nevertheless forced to admit that “it would be ab- 
surd to treat the whole twenty or twenty-five mil- 
lions whom we have reckoned to be of foreign de- 
scent as alien elements in our civilization. Many of 
these persons have been born on our soil and know 
no other country and no other language or institu- 
tions than ours. They are as truly American in 
thought and feeling as any descendant of the Puri- 
tan fathers. Even where they have come to this 
country poor, ignorant, and perhaps vicious, they 
have seized upon the chance to begin a new life and 
have elevated themselves and their children to a 
higher plane of civilization. Economic well-being 

1 Springfield Republican, July 5, 1909. 
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and the practice of free institutions are the most 
powerful agents of civilization .” 1 If birth, language, 
and institutions do not create nationality, what 
does? If men are “as truly American in thought 
and feeling as any descendant of the Puritan fa- 
thers,” even although they have foreign instead of 
English names and their fathers were foreigners in- 
stead of Englishmen, it is something of a tax on the 
imagination to regard them as anything but Ameri- 
cans or to see wherein they differ from other Ameri- 
cans, or why it should be imagined that a man born 
in America, who knows no language except English 
and is familiar with no institutions except those of 
America, is any less American than an English- 
man born in England and speaking only English is 
English, albeit he has French or German blood in 
his veins. 

Nor can I at this time touch on what all the 
world has come to know as the “American Spirit,” 
which is the result of political and other causes . 2 In 
their proper place these causes will be explained, 
and it will be seen that political and social institu- 
tions unlike those existing in any other country have 
produced momentous psychological and sociological 
consequences that have contributed to the sum of 
American nationality. 

1 Smith: Emigration and Immigration , p. 66. 

1 “The spirit of a people, like the spirit of a man, is influenced by heredity. 
But this heredity is not merely physical, it is spiritual. There is a transmis- 
sion of qualities through the soul as well as through the flesh.” — Van Dyke: 
The Spirit of America , p. 16. 
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A religion to which an entire people subscribe is a 
powerful stimulus to nationality, and all history 
bears distressing testimony to the hopelessness of 
nationality existing when a people is torn by relig- 
ious differences. Fortunately for the American peo- 
ple, God was kept out of their Constitution; Church 
and State, which had been married in the day of the 
Puritan theocracy, were divorced when the colonies 
expanded into States, and religion became a matter 
of personal belief for each man to cling to or to cast 
from him as his conscience might dictate. On great 
economic questions men have divided in the United 
States; slavery and personal liberty at one time 
threatened American nationality; but it has never 
been menaced by religious differences. 

There is an American literature, a literature pe- 
culiarly rich at that critical period in the nascent life 
of a people when either the seeds of a vigorous na- 
tionality are implanted or the spiritual soil is too bar- 
ren to flower. “ These first writers in America were 
Americans; we may not exclude them from our 
story of American literature. They founded that 
literature; they are its Fathers; they stamped their 
spiritual lineaments upon it; and we shall never 
deeply enter into the meanings of American litera- 
ture in its later forms without tracing it back, affec- 
tionately, to its beginning with them. At the same 
time, our first literary epoch cannot fail to bear 
traces of the fact that nearly all the men who made 
it were Englishmen who had become Americans 
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merely by removing to America. American life, in- 
deed, at once reacted upon their minds, and began 
to give its tone and hue to their words.” 1 The pre- 
Revolutionary period is an era of heroic literature, 
not heroic or mythical in the sense that we apply the 
term to the Norse Sagas or the Arthurian legends; 
there is here no search for the Holy Grail or vows 
of pious knights; there are no beauteous maidens 
to be rescued or symbolical tales of temptation of 
the flesh to be overcome; but there are tracts and 
sermons, and volumes to inspire men with courage 
and to make them cling to an ideal; to implant in 
them the sense of tradition and ever to foster the 
spirit of liberty. 

It has been pointed out in the previous volume 
that the Indian exercised a certain influence upon 
the civilization of the white man in the colonial pe- 
riod and taught the Englishman some of his cunning 
and love of cruelty; that the Englishman profited 
by the Indian’s knowledge of nature, and that these 
were influences that survived long after English- 
men had become Americans. But the Indian was 
never able to impose his civilization upon the Eng- 
lishman or American, nor did he in any lasting way 
modify or temper the civilization of the white man. 
The language of the Indian did not color that of his 
conqueror; aboriginal customs were not perman- 
ently adopted by a race more highly developed; 
the slight admixture of Indian blood in certain por- 

1 Tyler: A History of American Literature , vol. i, p. 7. 
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tions of the United States has not influenced the 
people as a whole or affected their thought or insti- 
tutions, as in some other countries, — in Latin 
America, for instance, where the Indian strain is 
noticeable. A power at once absorptive and repellent, 
antithetical forces simultaneously at work, have 
enabled the Americans from the first to incorporate 
into themselves physical and mental elements that 
were desirable and reject those that were destruc- 
tive. It is this force that transforms the alien into 
an American in the course of a generation, but 
makes it impossible for him to graft upon the Ameri- 
can his language or his customs; it was the same 
force that in early days enabled the settler to draw 
from the Indian all that was useful to him and yet 
to keep his blood un vitiated. “It is a fact worth 
noting by those who study questions of race,” Mur- 
ray observes, “that among both the Greeks and 
the Hebrews the most prominent and characteris- 
tic part of the nation was also the part most largely 
mixed with the race of the despised aborigines. The 
tribe of Judah had the largest Canaanite element. 
As for the Athenians, they always claim to be chil- 
dren of the soil, and Herodotus actually goes so far 
as to describe them as * not Greek but Pelasgian.’ ” 1 
And lastly, we find, as one of the elements with- 
out which there can be no sense of nationality, that 
in a country so vast in area as the United States, 
some of whose people dwell on the seaboard and 

* 1 Murray: The Rise of the Greek Epic , p. 50. 
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others far inland, where there is great diversity of 
soil, climate, and occupation, where there is great 
poverty and great wealth, whose people are both 
urban and agricultural, there is only one moral code 
and the ethical concept of conduct is the same 
whether in the metropolis or the hamlet. This broad 
general statement is not to be accepted as meaning 
that the conventions of the city are those of the vil- 
lage, for the refinement of wealth and intelligence, 
the stress of competition, and the tension of life in 
the city, as opposed to a more placid and reposeful 
existence in the village, enforce broader views of 
conduct and sanction customs that the village, unable 
to comprehend, frowns upon; nor is it to be accepted 
as meaning that the arbitrary code of the long-es- 
tablished city, where there is great wealth and much 
luxury and the latest expression of modern civiliza- 
tion, is that of the newer city of the plains or the 
half -neglected town that progress has left in a back- 
water to drone out an existence. Nor again must it 
be accepted as meaning that the summary social 
methods of a younger community not yet disci- 
plined into respect for the law are those of an older, 
more stable, and better organized society, or that 
where society delegates to the state the function of 
vengeance and makes it the executioner, the law 
of private retaliation meets with no condemnation. 

Yet, accepting the statement broadly, its truth re- 
mains unchallenged. Principles of morality, of right 
and wrong, of probity, integrity, and honest dealing 
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between man and man and the relations between 
man and woman, and of both man and woman 
to society at large, are the same, whether East or 
West, North or South, in the city or the village; in 
the cities with a historical past and those whose 
history dates from yesterday. We hear much of the 
frivolities of the “Four Hundred,” of the immoral- 
ities of “society,” of the extravagance of the idle 
rich, of divorce, of a corrupt and arrogant pluto- 
cracy; but admitting all that is said to be true, 

— and it is not all true by a great deal, — we see 
that a few idle or dissolute or foolish men and wo- 
men are not typical of a people; we see, moreover, 
that the vices of society are not condoned or se- 
cretly admired by the people, who have a rugged 
idea of virtue and are not ashamed to confess it. 
And we shall further see that the moral backbone 
of America is not to be found among the rich in the 
large cities, but it is among the “common people,” 

— using that expression precisely in the same spirit 
that made the words linger so lovingly on the lips of 
Lincoln — that is to be found the moral sta min a 
and the strength of purpose that make a people 
great. Let it be understood, however, that I dis- 
claim the popular hypocrisy of attributing all the 
virtue to the poor and lowly and all the vices to the 
rich and exalted. Neither rich nor poor possess a 
monopoly of vice or virtue, and in this respect Amer- 
ica is no different from any other country, even al- 
though the attempt has been repeatedly made to 
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prove that its people claim the prerogative of a spe- 
cial law. Here, as everywhere else, there are more 
people of small means than of great wealth, more 
men who work with their hands than idle with their 
bodies, more inducements to “straight” living 
than an aimless existence. 

When does the animal, human or otherwise, cease 
to be foreign to the soil and become native to it? 
The time required to domesticate an animal no 
scientist has yet been able to determine with au- 
thority, any more than he has been able to deter- 
mine its origin. 1 This much, however, science has 
established for us : after a certain length of time, 
varying according to circumstances, the animal, 
influenced by climate, food, and other conditions, 
ceases to be wild or alien to his new environ- 
ment and becomes autochthonous. “How many 
generations are necessary for one species or race to 
absorb another by repeated crosses has often been 
discussed; and the requisite number has probably 
been much exaggerated. Some writers have main- 
tained that a dozen or score, or even more genera- 
tions, are necessary; but this in itself is improbable, 
for in the tenth generation there would only be 
1-1 024th part of foreign blood in the offspring.” 2 
In the time required to transform men from aliens 
to “natives” science is even more vague, but argu- 

1 Darwin: The Origin of Species, passim; Spencer: Principles of Biology , 
passim. 

2 Darwin: The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol. n f 
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ing on the examples furnished by the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, there is nothing to discredit the 
hypothesis that after man has been local to the 
soil for a certain number of generations, — after, 
through descent and birth, he has become the pro- 
duct of that soil, — he ceases to be “foreign” and 
becomes “native”; mentally and socially no less 
than physically he adapts himself to his milieu , and 
habits and customs become fixed, and are not only 
incorporated into national character, but become a 
part of it; they give to a nation its distinguishing 
characteristics. When shall we say that this trans- 
formation took place in those Englishmen and their 
descendants who inhabited America? 

A precise date is not of consequence. We have 
seen that the immigration to New England ceased 
about the year 1643, and from that time until there 
was a second and larger immigration from Europe 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, New 
England was fed by the breeding of its own people. 
In the year 1735, there would be no man or woman 
living who had come over in the original migration; 
every man, woman, and child in New England was 
“native” so far as birth is concerned. Professor 
Tyler places the dividing line as early as 1676, but, 
as I have said, the exact date is in no sense material. 
Let us, he says, “glance for a moment at the men 
and women who, in that year, constituted the 
larger part of the population of the English colonies. 
Here, at length, we confront a new race of beings 
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under the sun; people who loved England, but had 
never seen England; who always called England 
home, but had never been at home; who spoke and 
wrote the English language, but who had learned 
to do so three or four thousand miles from the 
island in which the language had been hitherto 
cooped up. Before 1676, the new civilization in 
America was principally in the hands of Americans 
born in England; after 1676, it was principally in 
the hands of Americans born in America, and the 
subjects of such training as was to be had here.” 1 

Recalling the passage, that has already been 
quoted in this chapter, from Channing, it is not 
without interest to note that later in the same vol- 
ume the author sees that it is not so difficult to de- 
termine American nationality as appeared to him 
earlier. “What constitutes nationality?” he asks. 
“Community of race, language, religion, institu- 
tions must be present in the make-up of a nation,” 
he says. “The people must be of one racial stock; 2 
they must have a common mode of speech; their 

1 Tyler: A History of American Literature , vol. ir, p. 7. 

2 If by the expression, “one racial stock,” Mr. Channing means that it is 
impossible for a nation to exist unless it is a pure and unmixed race, — that is 
to say, that other races and nationalities and strains have not been engrafted 
upon it in the process of nationality, — he would perform a great service by 
naming one modern nation that has not amalgamated into itself other races. 
As a matter of fact, there exists to-day no such race or nationality, with the 
possible exception of the Japanese, as I have incidentally noted on a subse- 
quent page, who come nearer, perhaps, to being an unmixed race and con- 
tain a smaller infusion of alien blood than any other people; although our eth- 
nological knowledge of the Japanese is too scant to justify any but the most 
cautious statement. 
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religious aspirations must find expression in com- 
mon lines; their institutions for government and 
the protection of person and property must be sub- 
stantially similar. In 1660 the people of England 
and the English colonies in North America may be 
said to have formed parts of one nation; in 1760 this 
was no longer true. The absorption of Dutch New 
Netherland, the great flowing-in of immigrants 
from Germany and from France, and the importa- 
tion of thousands of negroes from Africa, had given 
to the colonies racial elements that were not present 
in England. Moreover, although there had been as 
yet no considerable amalgamation of the white ele- 
ments in the colonial population, it may be said that 
changed climatic conditions and environments had 
already begun to alter the racial characteristics of 
the descendants of the first comers from England. 
In religion in England, the Church Establishment 
had bound itself more firmly to the State; while in 
America dissent had thriven under radical condi- 
tions of living — not one colonist in forty owed 
fealty to the colonial representative of the Estab- 
lished Church of England. Above all, colonial in- 
stitutional ideas had developed on lines which were 
opposed to those prevailing in the home lands. 
Finally, the commercial interests of the two great 
divisions of the British Empire were now distinctly 
different. In all that constitutes nationality, two 
nations now owed allegiance to the British Crown.” 1 

1 Charming: A History of the United States , vol. n, pp. 598-99, 
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And yet in the face of this presentation there are 
still Americans who maintain that the century and 
a half that has elapsed since 1760 has destroyed 
American nationality and converted the dawn- 
ing nationality of the eighteenth century into an 
American “type” at the beginning of the twenti- 
eth! 

It may be questioned whether mere transplant- 
ing will radically change the character and mental- 
ity of a people. We have already seen that climate 
and other physical phenomena influenced the tem- 
perament of Englishmen living in America, and of 
course the effect of heredity was making itself felt 
in the children of Englishmen born in America; but 
it is not likely that the American Englishmen would 
have diverged so radically from the parent stock, 
or that their sentimental attachment to England 
would have weakened, if with the beginning of the 
eighteenth century — again using that as a conve- 
nient date and not marking an exact historical pe- 
riod — two conflicting forces had not been at work. 
Tradition, sentiment, habit, and the ties of blood 
and family made the American Englishman regard 
England as the mother-land, the place clustered 
with sacred and intimate associations, where there 
was for him always a welcome and a mother’s love 
and blessing. It was in that spirit that he pictured 
England; but now the other force operated. Eng- 
land became a vague recollection rather than an 
actuality. The material interests which bound the 
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colonists to Great Britain were real, “but they were 
too indirect and remote to appeal to ordinary men. 
The tie of sentiment was actually weakened by 
the necessary closeness of administrative relations. 
The vague reverence of the mediaeval ecclesiastic 
for the grandeur of Rome failed as he was brought 
face to face with the intrigues and corruptions of 
the Papal Court. Not dissimilar were the feelings 
of the colonist who like Franklin was driven to con- 
trast the vast responsibilities of the British Gov- 
ernment with the sordid realities of parliamentary 
corruption and ministerial intrigue.” 1 

The interests of the colonist were centred in 
America and not in England; his interests were, as 
we have often seen, frequently opposed to those of 
England. It was not England he looked to as his 
father’s house where a mother waited to welcome 
him with outstretched arms, to share his triumph 
or to encourage him in the face of failure; rather, it 
was a stepmother who ruled, who felt little affec- 
tion, and made him understand that he occupied 
second place in the home of his father. 

Conclusive proof that a national spirit existed in 
America before the Revolution, and made it impera- 
tive that men should be either English tories or 
American radicals, is afforded by the action of South 
Carolina, which was symptomatic of the spirit that 
prevailed in the North as well as in the South. There 
was a homogeneous and united white population in 

1 Cambridge Modern History , vol. vir, p. £34. 
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South. Carolina, which was one of the pampered col- 
onies; its trade was more largely with England than 
with the Northern Colonies, it held close and inti- 
mate intercourse with the mother-country. Every- 
thing should have tended to make it support Eng- 
land rather than those firebrands of the North; if it 
could not approve the Stamp Act and the tax on 
tea, it would at least maintain an attitude of bene- 
volent neutrality. But, on the contrary, we are told. 
South Carolina was the first colony outside of New 
England to send delegates to the Congress which 
met in New York to resist the Stamp Act. When 
afterwards the East India Company shipped tea to 
all the colonies, the cargoes sent to Charleston were 
stored and the merchants forbidden to sell them. 1 
When the port of Boston was closed and Massa- 
chusetts appealed to the other colonies for assist- 
ance, a mass meeting was held in Charleston and 
the people of the province voted unanimously to 
support Massachusetts in its resistance to the Crown. 
The reason South Carolina was so prompt to come 
to the support of Massachusetts may be found in 
the resolutions adopted at the mass meeting, which 
declared that the recent acts, “though leveled im- 
mediately at the port of Boston, very manifestly 
and glaringly show, if the inhabitants of that town 
are intimidated into a mean submission to said acts, 
that the like are designed for all the colonies, when 

1 Fisher: Men, Women , and Manners in Colonial Times, vol. ix, pp. 321-25, 
passim. 
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not even the shadow of liberty to his person or of 
security to his property, will be left to any of His 
Majesty’s subjects residing on the American con- 
tinent .” 1 Causes that affected similarly the people 
of all the colonies, that were national in scope, were 
the ties to bind a people into nationality. 

To deny that the Americans are a Nation has 
seemed to be a matter of pride with a great many 
European writers. How can the Americans be a Na- 
tion? they ask, when its people are composed of so 
many antagonistic races with no common speech. 
If these writers turn to the history of England, they 
will see that America is passing through the same 
process of race amalgamation that produced the 
English Nation, the only difference being that what 
took place in Britain was in the time of mythical 
legend, whereas what is taking place in America is 
in a day when all that happens is carefully recorded 
and minutely weighed in the scales of science. He 
who doubts whether the Americans have been able 
to evolve a nation out of the races of Europe may 
read with profit the first half-dozen pages or so of 
the first chapter of Macaulay’s History of England , 
and there find how race has been imposed upon race 
and language upon language. But it will be said 
that this happened in Britain a thousand years or 
more agone, and while in the course of ten centu- 
ries a nation may be created, it is as impossible to 
accomplish the same result in a hundred years as it 

1 Fisher; Op. tit. 
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would be to raise a forest of oaks from acorns be- 
tween seasons. 

To bold to this belief argues the theory that hu- 
man development can be as precisely measured as 
the time required to produce certain crops under 
normal conditions may be accurately determined. 
The development of man is neither uniform nor con- 
stant, nor has it progressed at the same pace at all 
periods in his civilization, nor is it uninfluenced by 
the general civilization of mankind, or the’ condi- 
tions under which civilization in general advances. 
What at one period may have required two hun- 
dred years, to bring the world forward a single step, 
may to-day be accomplished in a decade; for so 
much higher is the general level of intelligence, so 
much more responsive are men’s minds to accept 
progress, so much easier is it to communicate 
thought, that time, measured by the past, is rela- 
tive only. Mere time, therefore, — so many months 
or years or centuries, — means nothing, and to at- 
tempt to prove that sufficient time has not elapsed 
to develop the American Nation is not only unscien- 
tific but foolish. 1 

Fortunately, we are able in a measure to demon- 

1 “One must not overlook the Law of Acceleration. Man probably dates 
from the Tertiary Period — three hundred thousand years. He has devel- 
oped more in the last three thousand than in the preceding two hundred and 
ninety-seven thousand, and more in the last three hundred than in the pre- 
ceding three thousand, and in some respects more in the last fifty than in the 
preceding two hundred and ninety-nine thousand nine hundred and fifty. We 
see more change now in ten years than originally in ten thousand. Who shall 
foretell the developments of a generation?” — Angell: The Great Illusion, p. 
175 . . 
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strate that the European immigrant is in some re- 
spects physically affected by his American surround- 
ings, and if rigid physical conformation is subject to 
exterior influence, we may reasonably conclude that 
the mind — more sensitive and plastic than the 
body — equally responds to the pressure of environ- 
ment and association. Under the direction of the 
Immigration Commission an investigation of the 
physical changes in the descendants of immigrants 
has been conducted by Professor Franz Boas, of 
Columbia University, a foremost authority on an- 
thropology. The investigation was carried on in 
New York City and its immediate vicinity, and the 
results to which reference is made are based en- 
tirely upon the measurements of Sicilians and East 
European Hebrews. In introducing Professor Boas’s 
report the Commission says : — 

The results, in the opinion of Professor Boas, are much 
more far-reaching than was anticipated. It is probably 
not too much to say that they indicate a discovery in 
anthropological science that is fundamental in import- 
ance. The report seems to indicate that the descendant 
of the European immigrant “changes his type even in the 
first generation almost entirely. Children born even a 
few years after the arrival of the immigrant parents in 
America develop in such a way that they differ in type, 
essentially, from their foreign-born parents. These dif- 
ferences seem to develop’ during the earliest childhood 
and persist throughout life. It seems that every part of 
the body is influenced in this way, and even the form of 
the head, which has always been considered as one of the 
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most permanent hereditary features, undergoes consid- 
' erable changes. 

“The importance of this entirely unexpected result 
lies in the fact that even those characteristics which 
modern science has led us to consider as most stable are 
subject to thorough changes under the new environ- 
ment.” This would indicate the conclusion “that racial 
physical characteristics do not survive under the new 
social and climatic environment of America.” The adapt- 
ability of the various races coming together on our 
shores seems, if these indications shall be fully borne 
out in later study, to be much greater than had been 
anticipated. If the American environment can bring 
about an assimilation of the head forms in the first gen- 
eration, may it not be that other characteristics may be 
as easily modified, and that there may be a rapid as- 
similation of widely varying nationalities and races to 
something that may well be called an American type? 

The Commission feels that it is too early to pronounce 
absolutely upon this question. The investigation is by 
no means complete, and moreover, considering the im- 
portance of the subject, it should clearly be carried on 
on a larger scale and in different surroundings in various 
parts of the country, and perhaps also be checked up by 
certain investigations made upon the same races else- 
where. Without venturing, therefore, to pronounce as 
yet a definite judgment, the Commission expresses its 
confidence in the training and ability of Professor Boas 
in charge of the work, and urges strongly the desirability 
of continuing this most important investigation on an 
extended scale . 1 

1 The Immigration Commission: Changes in Bodily Form of Descendants of 
Immigrants , p. 0. 
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Professor Boas sums up the general results of the 
investigation as follows: — 

The head form, which has always been considered as 
one of the most stable and permanent characteristics of 
human races, undergoes far-reaching changes due to the 
transfer of the races of Europe to American soil. The 
East European Hebrew, who has a very round head, 
becomes more long-headed; the South Italian, who in 
Italy has an exceedingly long head, becomes more short- 
headed; so that both approach a uniform type in this 
country. 

The head form may conveniently be expressed by a 
number indicating the transversal diameter (or width of 
the head) in per cents of the diameter measured from 
forehead to the back of the head (or the length of the 
head) . When the head is elongated (that is, narrow when 
seen from the front, and long when seen in profile), this 
number will be high. The width of head expressed in 
per cents of the length of the head is about 78 per cent 
among Sicilians born in Sicily; it is about 84 per cent 
among Hebrews born in Eastern Europe; among Sicili- 
ans born in America this number rises to more than 80 
per cent, while among East European Hebrews born in 
America it sinks to 81 per cent. 

This fact is one of the most suggestive ones discovered 
in our investigation, because it shows that not even those 
characteristics of a race which have proved to be most 
permanent in their old home remain the same under our 
surroundings; and we are compelled to conclude that 
when these features of the body change, the whole bodily 
and mental make-up of the immigrants may change. 
The influence of American environment upon the 
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descendants of immigrants increases with the time that 
the immigrants have lived in this country before the 
birth of their children. 

We have proved this statement by comparing the fea- 
tures of individuals of a certain race born abroad, born in 
America within ten years after the arrival of the mother, 
and born ten years or more after the arrival of the 
mother. At present this investigation has been carried 
through only for East European Hebrews. It appears 
that the longer the parents have been here the greater is 
the approach of the descendants to the American type. 
The approach of the Hebrew and Sicilian types becomes 
very clear when we divide the American-born descend- 
ants into those born less than ten years after the ar- 
rival of the mothers and those born ten years and more 
after the arrival of the mothers. 1 

In the first volume of this work the writer laid 
stress on the influence of environment in race de- 
velopment. Professor Boas deems it of equal im- 
portance. 

According to our knowledge of anthropological condi- 
tions in the whole world [he says], the forms of the body 
seem to be the most stable characteristic of any given 
race or type. Indications have been found, however, 
showing that under more favorable environment the 
physical development of a race may improve. This was 
shown by Gould and Baxter in their investigations of 
the physical characteristics of the soldiers enlisting dur- 
ing the war of the rebellion. 2 . . . No evidence, how- 

1 Op. cit p. 7 et seq. 

2 Doctor Woods Hutchinson {Saturday Evening Post t November 6, 1909), 
referring to these measurements, says “that the average height of the Amer- 
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ever, has been collected which would show an actual 

change in type due to the influence of environment. . . . 

Prom a practical point of view it seemed all-impor- 
tant to know whether American environment had a 
favorable or unfavorable effect upon the descendants 
of immigrants. 

The investigation has shown much more than was an- 
ticipated. There are not only decided changes in the rate 
of development by immigrants, but there is also a far- 
reaching change in the type, a change which cannot be 
ascribed to selection or mixture, but which can only be 
explained as due directly to the influence of environ- 
ment. This conclusion has been tested, and in many 
different ways, and seems to be amply proved. It has 
been stated before that, according to all our experiences, 
the bodily traits which have been observed to undergo a 
change under American environment belong to those 
characteristics of the human body which are considered 
the most stable. We are, therefore, compelled to draw 
the conclusion that if these traits change under the in- 
fluence of environment, presumably none of the charac- 
teristics of the human types that come to America re- 
main stable. The adaptability of the immigrant seems 
to be very much greater than we had a right to suppose 
before our investigations were instituted . 1 

ican-bom soldiers exceeded that of the foreign-born soldiers of the nations 
from which they were descended by an inch and three quarters. Not only 
this, but further analysis showed that the greatest heights, chest expansions, 
and weights in the entire series were found in the recruits from those states 
which were most purely American in blood, in the sense of having been free 
from foreign admixture by immigration for at least one hundred years, so that 
most of the people were probably Americans of from the third to the fifth gen- 
eration. . . . The girth of chest of our native-born recruits was nearly half 
an inch greater than the average of the European-born.” 

1 Of. p. 32. 
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Finally Professor Boas says: — 

If the material here discussed were not derived from 
pure sources, — in other words, if father and mother were 
not both Hebrews or both Sicilians of pure descent, — 
an approach of the descendants, due to mixture with the 
prevailing type of Americans, might explain the approach 
in type of the descendants. We have, however, selected 
only individuals of pure descent, and there is no reason 
to assume the occurrence of mixtures in the group of 
American-born. 

I think, therefore, that we are justified in the conclu- 
sion that the removal of the East European Hebrew to 
America is accompanied by a marked change in type, 
which does not affect, the young child born abroad and 
growing up in American environment, but which makes 
itself felt among the children born in America, even a 
short time after the arrival of the parents in this coun- 
try. The change of type seems to be very rapid, but the 
changes continue to increase; so that the descendants 
of immigrants born a long time after the arrival of the 
parents in this country differ more from their parents 
than do those born a short time after the arrival of the 
parents in the United States . 1 

Professor Boas has shown that cranially the dif- 
ference between the East European Hebrew and the 
Sicilian disappears in their American-born descend- 
ants and that the tendency is to a common type. 
Physically and facially there is a distinct Ameri- 
can type, although some European observers deny 


1 Op. cit. t p. 52. 
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this. 1 National instinct, self-taught, makes a people 
realize their own racial peculiarities. Uncle Sam of 
cartoon and caricature — lean, lithe, angular, lan- 
tern-jawed, and sallow — is the exaggeration of the 
American type; all the more striking when com- 
pared with the typical caricature of the English- 
man — red-faced, rotund, with limbs and body 
shorter and better proportioned than the American. 
It is not the “mere outward marks, the style of 
dress, the tournure,” that differentiates the English- 
man and the American; it is that we have two races 
with characteristics so marked that they are easily 
distinguished. The mind of each is reflected in 
his physical structure. The build of the American 
proclaims nervous activity, restless energy, force 
always in motion, much of which is dissipated be- 
cause the energy is not under the control of disci- 
pline, — that unconscious mental discipline which 
is the heritage of a society long established, where 

1 14 It would be fantastic to expect the various European races in America 
to fuse physically. There is no such thing as an American type, and even if in 
the towns of Europe it is possible at first glance to point out such and such a 
tourist as an American, recognition is effected by mere outward marks, the 
style of dress, the tournure or the alert expression which soon characterizes 
people who always have to ‘hustle.’ It must take many generations before 
Americans are physiologically differentiated from Europeans as much as, say, 
the French are from the Germans. But assimilation of a simpler and more 
superficial nature has been in progress ever since the country was colonized, 
and it is not easy to discern any force sufficiently strong to stop it now. By 
heredity, doubtless, many traits of European characters may be perpetuated 
here; but the force of environment is overpoweringly at work to maintain at a 
high level the habits of life and social aims of the newcomers.” — Report on 
Immigration into the United States by the Honourable R. C. Lindsay, Second 
Secretary to His Majesty* s Embassy at Washington , p. 25. 
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tradition and form and precedent check, to a cer- 
tain extent, enterprise, and discourage innovation. 
The Englishman is commonly supposed to be more 
phlegmatic than the American, which means that 
he has himself under better control, the result of 
that discipline to which reference has been made; 
in his manner and speech and methods he is delib- 
erate, which does not necessarily mean that his is a 
slower mind, — although that is the common belief 
of Americans, — but is the effect of requiring time 
for consideration before action, of the long prac- 
ticed habit of rejecting the new simply because it is 
new, and being compelled, often against his own will, 
to accept what progress finally forces upon him. 

The popular idea seems to be that the “foreigner,” 
that is, the non-English-speaking person, is in a ma- 
jority in the United States, and that the annual ac- 
cessions of non-English-speaking immigrants weaken 
the vitality, the character, and the institutions of 
America. Statistics, however, show the fallacy of 
this belief. The Twelfth Census returned a total 
population of 76,303,387, of whom 65,843,302 were 
native-born, and 10,460,085 foreign-born. 1 The de- 
signation “native parentage,” as used by the Census 
Office, comprehends all persons having both parents 
native-born, one parent native-born, and one parent 
unknown, or both parents unknown, while “foreign 
parentage ” comprehends all persons having one or 
both parents foreign-born. Of the 1,282,288 whites 

1 Twelfth Census of the United States , 1900, vol. ir, part n, tables i and n. 
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enumerated at the last census, ten years of age and 
over, unable to speak English, 65,008 were native- 
born of foreign parents, and the remainder, 1,217, 
280, were foreign-born , 1 showing again how quickly 
the foreigner becomes Americanized through the 
influence of language. We know further, through 
careful investigation, that the 26,000 men who in 
1640 constituted the population of New England 
have in this day multiplied to 15,000,000, so that 
about a sixth of the present population of the 
United States can trace its descent back in an un- 
broken line to the men who first planted the Eng- 
lish-speaking New World . 2 But the greatest force 
operating to merge nationalities and to make of the 
alien an American is the necessity, quickly learned 
by the alien, that, if he is to succeed in the new 
country, — and it is the hope of success under new 
conditions which has always been the incentive to 
emigration, — he must speak the language of the 
country, cast off his customs and habits, and be- 
come in all things an American. “It is the English 
language which in the United States has welded into 
one nation the motley crowd of immigrants landing 
from so many countries and professing so many re- 
ligions. ” 3 

“The closing of New York’s solitary German 
theatre,” the New York Sun recently commented , 4 
“calls attention to the fact that one of the largest 

; } : Twelfth Census of the United States, 1900, vol. n, part n, p. cxxiii. 

* Fiske: Beginnings of New England , p. 14$. 

1 Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. viii, p. 546. 4 May 16, 1909. 
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German cities in the world has ceased to possess 
many features once thought indispensable to the 
colonies of expatriates from the Fatherland. It is 
now uncertain that there will be a German theatre 
of a serious character here in the future, and prac- 
tically only one characteristically German restaur- 
ant makes any claim for the patronage liberally di- 
vided among the numerous eating-places described 
as French. Thus, in spite of its large German pop- 
ulation, New York will soon show few of the su- 
perficial evidences of its right to rank among the 
largest of the German cities.” 

Explaining that New York’s Teutonic colony 
“is not composed of recent arrivals who are con- 
stantly seeking reminders of the home they left be- 
hind them, whether in the playhouse or in their 
way of life,” the Sun continues: “It used to be said 
that the German theatre could rely on only two 
classes for its support. These were the Germans 
who had been here too short a time to learn the lan- 
guage and those who were too far advanced in years 
when they arrived ever to hope to acquire it. There 
were other elements in the audiences, however, for it 
has become an established fact that German plays 
were never profitable unless there was something 
in them to attract the interest of American theatre- 
goers. Even the two divisions of the German public 
on which the theatre could formerly depend seem 
to have passed away. The older Germans have 
ceased to go to the theatre, while the younger have 
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learned English well enough to find pleasure only 
in the American playhouses.” 

Since the above was written, the world has been 
amused by the rival claims of Doctor Cook and 
Commander Peary to the honor of having been the 
first at the North Pole. Doctor Cook’s father was a 
German, who anglicized his name by translating 
it, which is always the first step in the transforma- 
tion of the alien into the American. Will it be as- 
serted that because Doctor Cook’s father was a 
German, Doctor Cook, born in America, is not an 
American, or that the accident of descent out- 
weighs the facts of education, association, environ- 
ment, companionship, language, and political teach- 
ing? If Doctor Cook is not an American, what in 
the name of ethnology is he? If Doctor Cook is not 
an American because his father was a German, is 
the son of an English duke any the less an English- 
man because his mother is an American? Are Doc- 
tor Cook’s children, born in America, educated in 
America, speaking the English of America, to be 
accounted Germans because their grandfather was 
a German, or shall their father’s birth and their own 
birth and training and environment be acco un ted 
of less weight in the formation of national charac- 
ter than the strain of blood derived from a man 
whom they never knew and who could have influ- 
enced them only indirectly? No one will question 
the Americanism of Doctor Cook’s children; thus 
we see, in this specific instance, which is typical of 
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a process continually at work, that in the life of one 
man the German element has been obliterated by 
American nationality. 

Equally significant is this telegram, which was in- 
conspicuously printed in the American newspapers 
and excited no comment — so much is it taken as a 
matter of course that in America ultimately all na- 
tions must speak, and think , in English: — 

Newakk, N. J., May 8. — Despite strong opposition, 
specially on the part of the older members, the Atlantic 
conference of the German Evangelical churches in ses- 
sion here to-day decided to allow the use of English in 
the service and business meetings of the churches. The 
opposition maintained that the use of English would de- 
prive the churches of their distinctive character. The 
younger members declared, however, that it was almost 
impossible to reach American children of German par- 
entage, because of their not speaking German. 

The resolution adopted provides that English may be 
used when it is demanded by a portion of the congrega- 
tion, provided the pastor and elder of the district ap- 
prove and it is sanctioned by the next conference . 1 

In the New York Sun, of March 11, 1910, a cor- 
respondent, writing from Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
tells of the suspension of Der Volksfreund und Beo- 
bachter, up to that time the only surviving German 
newspaper in Lancaster, which had an existence of 
nearly one hundred and two years. “For more than 
one hundred years,” he writes, “Lancaster has had 

1 Washington Star , May 9, 1909. 
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her German newspaper actively competing with 
the English. Por a number of years the community 
ably supported a German daily. It is a significant 
fact that there are not now sufficient readers of Ger- 
man to support even a weekly. Pennsylvania Dutch 
is still spoken in the northern parts of Lancaster 
County, but comparatively few of the population 
can read German; and while they may converse in 
the German dialect, having been educated in the 
public schools, they read English newspapers. 
Journalism in English has now completely crowded 
out the German here.” Ceaselessly this irresistible 
force of amalgamation and assimilation is at work. 
The schools, the newspapers, “the spirit of Amer- 
ica” — vague, intangible, but very concrete — en- 
compass the foreigner to draw him under its influ- 
ence and to make him what he desires to be — an 
American. 

It was remarked in the first volume that the be- 
lief long held in the intellectual and physical vigor 
of an unmixed strain has now been scientifically 
proved to be a fallacy, and that as a matter of fact 
there are to-day no unmixed races, — with the pos- 
sible exception of the Japanese, who are as much of 
a puzzle ethnologically as they are in nearly every- 
thing else, — and the great races, those that have 
dominated the world, have in their veins the blood 
of many peoples. 1 


1 “There are few unmixed languages in the world, as there are few unmixed 
races; but the one mixture does not at all determine the other, or measure it. 
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Luther Burbank, perhaps the world’s foremost 
scientific plant breeder, in a magazine article writ- 
ten a few years ago, says : — 

In the course of many years of investigation into the 
plant life of the world, creating new forms, modifying 
old ones, adapting others to new conditions, and blending 
still others, I have constantly been impressed with the 
similarity between the organization and the development 
of plant and human life. While I have never lost sight 
of the principle of the survival of the fittest and all that 
it implies as an explanation of the development and 
progress of plant fife, I have come to find in the crossing 
of species and in selection, wisely directed, a great and 
powerful instrument for the transformation of the vege- 
table kingdom along lines that lead constantly upward. 
The crossing of species is to me paramount. Upon it, 
wisely directed and accompanied by a rigid selection of 
the best and as rigid an exclusion of the poorest, rests 
the hope of all progress. The mere crossing of species, 
unaccompanied by selection, wise supervision, intelli- 
gent care, and the utmost patience, is not unlikely to 
result in marked good, and may result in vast harm. 
Unorganized effort is often most vicious in its tendencies. 1 

Mr. Burbank notes that in the year 1904, 7 52,- 
864 immigrants came into the United States, as- 
signed to more than fifty distinct nationalities. 

The English is a very striking proof of this; the preponderating French-Latin 
element in our vocabulary gets its most familiar and indispensable part from 
the Normans, a Germanic race, who got it from the French, a Celtic race, who 
got it from the Italians, among whom the Latin-speaking community were at 
first a very insignificant element, numerically.’ * — Whitney: The Life and 
Growth of Language , p. 9. 

1 The Century Magazine, New York, May, 1906. 
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Some of these immigrants [he says] will mate with oth- 
ers of their own class, notably the Jews, thus not mark- 
edly changing the current; many will unite with others 
of allied speech; still others marry into races wholly 
different from their own, while a far smaller number will 
perhaps find union with what we may call native stock. 

But wait until two decades have passed, until there 
are children of age to wed, and then see, under the 
changed conditions, how widespread will be the ming- 
ling. So for many years the foreign nations have been 
pouring into this country and taking their part in the 
vast blending. . . . In my work with plants and flowers 
I introduce color here, shape there, size or perfume, ac- 
cording to the product desired. In such processes the 
teachings of Nature are followed. Its great forces only 
are employed. All that has been done for plants and 
flowers by crossing, Nature has already accomplished 
for the American people. By the crossings of types, 
strength has in one instance been secured; in another, 
intellectuality; in still another, moral force. Nature 
alone could do this. The work of man’s head and hands 
has not yet been summoned to prescribe for the develop- 
ment of a race. So far a preconceived and mapped-out 
crossing of bloods finds no place in the making of peo- 
ples and nations. But when Nature has already done its 
duty, and the crossing leaves a product which in the 
rough displays the best human attributes, all that is left 
to be done falls to selective environment. 

Mr. Burbank closes an extremely suggestive and 
instructive article in these pertinent words : — 

Whenever you have a nation is which there is no varia- 
tion, there is comparatively little insanity or crime, or 
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exalted morality or genius. Here in America, where the 
variation is greatest, statistics show a greater percentage 
of all these variations. 

As time goes on its endless and ceaseless course, en- 
vironment must crystallize the American Nation; its 
varying elements will become unified, and the weeding- 
out process will, by the means indicated in this paper, 
by selection and environmental influences, leave the 
finest human product ever known. The transcendent 
qualities which are placed in plants will have their analo- 
gies in the noble composite, the American of the future. 

This is the dictum of the scientist. Here is proof 
offered by the practical observer, and there is no- 
thing more practical in America than its news- 
papers: — 

Two years ago in Fall River, Pawtucket, Lowell, 
Lawrence, and other smaller manufacturing centres, on 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and holidays, it was a 
sight to watch the crowds, — not a few, but hundreds, 
in their native dress, representing about every nation 
under the sun. Very little of the conversation was under- 
stood by the American mixing in the crowd. To-day the 
foreigner in native dress is comparatively a rare sight, as 
they are so much Americanized by contact with native 
help in the mills, by the instruction and advice of their 
overseers and second-hands, that they are good spenders 
for American clothing, and each year finds them living in 
better style and in better localities, and many are already 
property owners, which means they have come to stay . 1 

1 Quoted by the Springfield, Massachusetts, Republican, August 12, 1909, 
from the American Wool and Cotton Reporter . 
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The writer of this article notes that at first it 
was diffi cult to teach these foreigners. “They could 
be told nothing, as our language was entirely un- 
known, so that their early training was largely 
through motions and personal demonstration on 
the part of the department heads. But they came 
here to get money, and were reasonably willing and 
quick to learn, and to-day the growing mill popu- 
lation is of these people and their offspring, who will 
prove a fine class of help within a few years, as they 
reach the necessary age.” 

Only a person hopelessly blind or willfully preju- 
diced could deny the self-evident truth of the 
Americanization and nationalization of the immi- 
grant. 

Mr. Bryce, with his penetrating insight into 
American sociology, was impressed with the uni- 
formity of American life, 1 this uniformity seeming 
to him to be almost monotonous in its reproduction 
of a fixed type, so little did he find Americans of 
East or West to differ from one another, so well es- 
tablished are the characteristics of the American, 
with such fidelity are the habits and customs in one 
part of the country reproduced in another. Could 
there be any stronger testimony that there exists 
an American Nation, that the people are as one in 
all the essential things that go to make a Nation? 
If there were men of diverse race and nationalities 
living under a common political system which had 

1 Bryce: The American Commonwealth , vol. n, chap, cxvi, passim. 
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no power to weld them nationally, instead of uni- 
formity so striking as to force itself upon the acute 
observer, diversity would be the most salient char- 
acteristic. Mr. Bryce would have been as much im- 
pressed by their dissimilarity as he must have been 
by the difference between Englishmen and French- 
men when for the first time he crossed the twenty 
miles of open water that separates England from 
France. But in America, although three thousand 
miles had to be spanned between East and West, he 
found a people who in their essential characteristics 
were in all things the same, whose civilization had 
absorbed into itself that of the foreigner instead of 
having been modified by foreign influence. 

A constant effort is made to have it appear that 
the civilization of America is like unto a desert, the 
sands of which are the foreign element, with here 
and there an oasis, which is the “ native ” or “ Ameri- 
can” element; and that the oasis is continually in 
danger of being engulfed by the ever-increasing 
sand. It would, I think, be more correct if the simile 
were reversed. In some of the Western states there 
are great stretches of desert land, valueless and in- 
capable of supporting life, an alien and rebellious 
element in a land of peculiar bounty. This may be 
likened, although the comparison is extreme, to the 
newly arrived immigrant. These worthless arid 
lands are brought under control and become pro- 
ductive by artificial irrigation, and the desert, now 
made tractable, takes on the character of the land 
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in more favored regions and performs its useful part 
in the American economy. The bringing under cul- 
tivation of the desert is analogous to the physical 
process that is constantly in progress in the men- 
tal and racial assimilation of the immigrant. The 
desert does not encroach on the farm or the city; 
the farm and the city are projected into the desert; 
daily there is less desert and more farms. Similarly 
we do not see the alien submerging the American 
or pulling down his civilization. He is the desert 
to be reclaimed, and he is reclaimed. In a few years 
the desert has lost all traces of its origin and makes 
excellent farming-land, frequently better than any 
other, for it is one of the peculiarities of these arid 
lands that they need only water to yield phenome- 
nally. So with the human desert, the alien. Alien 
he was, but fertilized by the influences of Ameri- 
can civilization his character has been changed; 
he has become as much assimilated with America 
as the once desert land has been transformed and 
incorporated into the productive land of the nation. 

As far back as 1782, St. John Crevecoeur, a land 
cultivator in New York, and later French consul in 
New York City, observed the phenomenon never 
absent in America of the melting process of race. 
Remarking that the Americans are a “mixture of 
English, Scotch, Irish, French, Dutch, Germans, 
and Swedes,” he thus explains the welding of these 
diverse nationalities into the American: “He is 
either an European, or the descendant of an Euro- 
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pean, hence that strange mixture of blood, which 
you will find in no other country. I could point out 
to you a family whose grandfather was an English- 
man, whose wife was Dutch, whose son married a 
Frenchwoman, and whose present four sons have 
now four wives of different nations. He is an Amer- 
ican, who, leaving behind him all his ancient pre- 
judices and manners, receives new ones from the 
new mode of life he has embraced, the new govern- 
ment he obeys, and the new rank he holds. He be- 
comes an American by being received in the broad 
lap of our great Alma Mater. Here individuals of 
all races are melted into a new race of men, whose 
labors and posterity will one day cause great changes 
in the world. . . . The Americans were once scat- 
tered all over Europe; here they are incorporated 
into one of the finest systems of population which 
has ever appeared, and which will hereafter become 
distinct by the power of the different climates they 
inhabit.” 1 

From 1782 to 1909 is a far cry, as far as from St. 
John Crevecoeur to the anonymous editorial writer 
of the daily newspaper. The Frenchman was able 
to see what would happen, the American has seen 
the prediction verified. Discussing the “Effects of 
Immigration” the Washington Post says: 2 — 

That each race brings its influence is not to be denied, 
but it would seem that the genius of the nation proves 

1 Crevecoeur: Letters from an American Farmer , p. 48 et seq. 

* August 23, 1909. 
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too powerful. The newcomers apparently imbibe a new 
spirit and the old customs and prejudices insensibly 
melt away. Within three generations, or even less, the 
controlling stamp of a foreign ancestry, dominant for 
ages, has been known to disappear. English, German, 
and French forget their antipathies. They commingle 
and intermarry, and soon there is posterity that is none 
of these, but altogether American. 

Even among the nationalities that keep the blood unal- 
tered, the character of the social life and the trend of 
thought are soon affected. The Jews may be cited as an 
instance. Uninfluenced for centuries by contact with 
the people of other countries, they have not so well with- 
stood the breadth of the American spirit and its modify- 
ing effects, and the old orthodox generation, strict in its 
observances, stands aghast at the enthusiasm with which 
the new generation adopts the free manners of the coun- 
try, ignoring those exclusive barriers which the race itself 
has set. 

Should an attempt be made to stem this tide of immi- 
gration, who would be the “Americans” to lead in the 
movement? It could not be other than amusing to trace 
their ancestry. Whatever their origin, all would be alike 
in their patriotism. 

Mr. Burbank has said that man is not able to 
prescribe for the development of a race. This is true, 
but man can indicate the path along which that de- 
velopment will lie. Let us see what man has done 
in America to prevent a reversion to original types, 
to secure the stability of the new type, and to make 
an American Nation. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE CONSTITUTION 

I 

A monumental episode in the world’s history — 
the American Constitution. Never was there any- 
thing like it except when the lawgiver delivered to 
his people the Ten Commandments, which, like the 
American Constitution, was not only a code of civil 
law but a moral code; the precepts of life for a na- 
tion; its material as well as spiritual guidance. The 
American Constitution changed the whole thought 
of mankind; it affected all the world; it introduced 
a new system of political philosophy; it gave to 
man, the individual, a dignity he had not before pos- 
sessed; it re-created the relations between the indi- 
vidual and society; “humanity stands forth in more 
grandeur and power .” 1 

Excessive and extravagant praise this, it may 
be said, and yet a philosophical examination of 
the Constitution and the results that have flowed 
from it will sustain this view. The history of man- 
kind is a struggle for liberty and equality. From 
the time that there were men to teach and to preach, 

1 “In America the leading principle of constitutional liberty has from the 
first been, that the sovereignty reposed in the people.” — Cooley: General 
Principles of Constitutional Law, p. £3. 
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they taught liberty and proclaimed equality, but 
neither liberty nor equality existed as we to-day 
know them until liberty and equality were written 
into the American Constitution, there to remain 
and to be a beacon light to all the world. 

Other constitutions have grown slowly; this was 
born with full stature. Other constitutions have 
been the concrete history of a people who painfully 
and after many sacrifices won their struggle for 
freedom and justice. This was the voluntary sur- 
render by an entire people at the birth of nation- 
ality of certain so-called “rights” and the legal 
recognition of “rights” supposed to be inherent in 
the individual. Never before had the universal 
equality of man been established by law. In the 
democracies of the past there were always class dis- 
tinctions, caste became established, society either 
fell into or created for itself orders; the gulf between 
patrician and plebeian, between freeman and slave, 
between knight and vassal, was too wide to be 
crossed; and the world believed that in the perpetu- 
ation of class distinction was to be found the salva- 
tion of society. A few pages of manuscript brought 
social chaos, according to the teachings of the past; 
the foundations of society were leveled and on their 
ruins was imposed a new structure. 1 Before that 
blast walls buttressed for centuries in the customs 

1 " Democracy had produced a force against which the old systems could 
, not stand. It rushed forward with a fervor, an energy, and a wild faith which 
nothing could resist.” — Lodge: The Story of the Revolution, p. 554. ^ 
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and habits of man, which had resisted all assaults, 
went down. 1 

The world was now to see the experiment, not of 
classes, but of one class; not one man legally above 
another, but each man the legal equal of all others; 
not one man endowed with superior rights, but all 
men enjoying the same rights; not one man elevated 
above his kind, but all men on the same plane. 2 

There was something mystic in this, something 
that to the ordinary mind seemed the work of a 
power greater than the finite intelligence of man. 
The elements of a constitution “which excite the 
most easy reverence,” Bagehot says, “will be the 
theatrical elements — those which appeal to the 
senses, which claim to be embodiments of the great- 
est human ideas, which boast in some cases of far 
more than human origin.” 3 The glamour of the De- 
claration of Independence — which of course has 
no legal force and is simply a declaration, but which 
popularly is regarded as a preface to and a part of 
the Constitution — and the preamble to the lat- 
ter, wherein it is recited that one of its objects is to 
“secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and 

1 “The advent of democracy shattered the old framework of political so- 
ciety. The hierarchy of classes and their internal cohesion was destroyed, and 
the time-honored social ties which bound the individual to the community 
were severed.” — Ostrogorski: Democracy and the Organization of Political 
Parties , vol. I, p. $. 

3 “In our days it is hard to believe that during the monarchical regime in 
France, there was definitely established the maxim that ‘the right to labour is 
a royal right which the prince may sell and subjects must buy.* ” — Spencer: 
The Principles of Sociology , vol. n, p. 458. 

* Bagehot: The English Constitution , p. 76. 
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our Posterity,” have always seemed to the Ameri- 
can to endow him with a special grace not vouch- 
safed to other people. 1 It is idle to contend that im- 
agination does not play a part in the formation of 
national character. When we say that no English- 
man has read Magna Charta, we indulge in little 
exaggeration, yet the Englishman knows what 
Magna Charta means and feels his sense of security; 
Magna Charta and the writ of habeas corpus are real 
things to him, although he would be hard-pushed 
to explain them with legal accuracy. In the same 
way the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution make their appeal to the American, whose 
imagination is stirred by the thought that they have 
given him his birthright, that they invest him with 
liberty and equality; he is fired with the belief that 
he has something not possessed by other people. 2 
The legal and political aspects of the Constitution 
have been much written about, and they do not 
properly belong in a work of this character; but it 
is the moral and psychological influences of the 
Constitution, those influences that have had so 
much to do in forming the American character and 

1 "‘The Declaration of Independence is a kind of war song; it is a stately* 
and passionate chant of human freedom; it is a prose lyric of civil and military 
heroism.” — The Literary History of the American Revolution , vol. i. p. 521. 

1 “Our country is still figured in the imagination of its citizens as the Land 
of Promise. They still believe that somehow and sometime something better 
will happen to good Americans than has happened to men in any other coun- 
try; and this belief, vague, innocent, and uninformed though it be, is the ex- 
pression of an essential constituent in our national ideal.” — Croly: The 
Promise of American Life, p. 3. 
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giving to the American qualities that set him as a 
man apart from other men, that have been less con- 
sidered by writers, and to me seem, in a sense, of 
even greater importance than the political conse- 
quences of the code. The thought again forces itself 
on my mind that the only instance in the world’s 
history comparable to the work of that assembly in 
Philadelphia were the tables of stone that Moses 
brought with him from the mount; both were po- 
litical as well as moral codes; both have governed 
the lives of a people; both were a warning and a 
promise; both made that appeal to imagination 
without which a commandment or a co‘de may be a 
rule of conduct but can never arouse the emotions. 

One other observation is pertinent. The message 
delivered to the lawgiver on Horeb was graven on 
stone, symbolical that it was to be as enduring as 
the everlasting hills whence the stone was hewed. The 
men who wrote their message on parchment had the 
superb confidence of genius that they labored not 
for men but for mankind, that their work was not 
for the moment but would triumphantly defy time. 
Rutledge expressed the feeling that so filled the 
convention when he said: “As we are laying the 
foundation for a great empire, we ought to take a 
permanent view of the subject and not look at the 
present moment only.” 1 

While undoubtedly the American Constitution 
has made its appeal to the American and left its pro- 

1 Documentary History of the Constitution , voL in, p. 641. 
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found influence upon him, it has, to a very large ex- 
tent, been an unconscious influence, in the same 
way that men without conscious deliberation are 
swayed by their religion or controlled by their in- 
herited prejudices; and the force of tradition, the 
bias and tendencies that are born in men, as a rule, 
exercise their dominating influence. It has been a 
matter of surprise to me to find how very little real 
knowledge the Americans have of their Constitu- 
tion, although it is on their lips as frequently as the 
names of the saints are on those of good Catholics. 
Boys and girls usually have only a vague idea of the 
great charter, some of them confusing it with the 
Declaration of Independence, of which they believe 
it is a part; while with the exception of a few con- 
stitutional lawyers, public men are not much better 
informed. 

Before the adoption of the American Constitu- 
tion it had been beyond the power of man to con- 
ceive that organized society could exist without the 
recognition of a Supreme Being shaping the desti- 
nies of the state, which involved its corollary, the 
worship of God according to the prescribed formu- 
las of temporal authority; in a word, the establish- 
ment of a state religion. The makers of the Ameri- 
can Constitution could find no place in it for God. 
Thus the Constitution did that which had never 
been done before — it elevated man and deposed 
God; it set man above God, some of its critics have 
charged. 
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To read any expositor or historian of the Consti- 
tution is quickly to have it made apparent that the 
Constitution was a compromise, a political compro- 
mise; it was a compromise between big states and 
little states, between North and South, between 
men of opposing views; it was a critical moment, 
and the danger that threatened could only be 
averted by concessions. I have not, however, been 
able to find any writer who has explained the reli- 
gious compromise, for it must be evident to every 
one that it was no accident by which God was left 
out of the Constitution. There was substantial rea- 
son. Either the men who framed the Constitution 
were irreligious, in the ordinary use of the term, — 
and we need waste no time in overturning that man 
of straw, — or they were of such extraordinary tol- 
erance and liberality of view and endowed with such 
prescience that they were willing to deny their own 
principles for the sake of the common good. 

In an address delivered by the editor of the North 
American Review before the University of Kansas 
the simple explanation is found in the word Toler- 
ance. In the discussions over the Constitution 
there was never for an instant, he says, the spectre 
of religious bigotry. “ A new force had arisen. A 
new king was born. The adoption of the Constitu- 
tion signalized the crowning of Tolerance. If to- 
morrow this Nation should be obliterated, if the 
earth itself should be destroyed, the greatest glory 
of any people would be left in these imperishable 
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words: ‘Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble, and to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances.’” 1 

In the previous volume reference has been made 
to the convenient custom of historians in explain- 
ing a mystery by a miracle, and it is in the same 
spirit that the editor of the North American Review 
credits Americans of the eighteenth century with a 
tolerance possessed by no other people. Whence 
came this tolerance? Why were Americans superior 
to men of other nationalities? There was certainly 
nothing in their past training or their lives to make 
them less intolerant than Englishmen, or more lib- 
eral in matters of religion; not when we recall the 
harshness of Puritanism or the persecutions of Mary- 
land Episcopalians. The mystery is not explained, 
which is one of the conveniences of ascribing nat- 
ural occurrences to a miracle, for a miracle needs no 
explanation; it must be accepted on faith. 

Extremes meet, in morals as well as in physics. 
It was less due to the tolerance of the men who 
gathered in Philadelphia, — Puritans, Cavaliers, 
Quakers, Atheists, all men of strong conviction and 
signal determination, as the editor of the North 
American Review notes, — and more to their intol- 
erance, that the Constitution contains no mention 

1 North American* Review, July, 1909. 
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of God. Each man was so firmly set in his own con- 
victions, each man held so intolerantly to his own 
religion and would yield nothing to any other, that 
the only possible compromise was to ignore the 
whole subject; it was either that or to reach no con- 
clusion. The God of the Puritan was not the God 
of the Cavalier or the Quaker; the Atheist could 
cynically watch the believers in a God quarreling 
about their own God, while denying the God of any 
other creed. Where there was no supreme author- 
ity to enforce obedience and no power of coercion, 
when the life of a nation hung on a thread and wise 
men saw that either the Constitution must be 
adopted or the Confederation would resolve itself 
into its original elements, and instead of a nation 
there would be thirteen petty republics to oppose 
the power of Britain, it was no time to squabble 
over forms of. religion or weigh nationality against 
creed. Once again accident moulded destiny. Be- 
cause there were men of many creeds, obstinate in 
their faith and uncompromising in their beliefs, a 
people were given a civil and moral code in which 
morality was kept apart from religion. For a century 
and more all the world has echoed the praises of the 
liberality and tolerance of the framers of the Con- 
stitution, and it was their intolerance rather than 
their tolerance, their bigotry rather than their lib- 
erality, that taught mankind the meaning of toler- 
ance and set an example in liberality that has influ- 
enced the world. What a cynical joke is history 
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when properly read ! How much this has meant to 
Americans and how great its influence on their char- 
acter and their institutions, their whole view of life, 
their development and their psychology, is written 
on every page of their history. 

If we wish to ascribe to Providence certain causes 
that are as inevitably the consequence of human 
action as heat is the result of chemical process, and 
if we believe that an established state religion is 
more likely to dwarf development than to promote 
national morality, we may well regard it as provi- 
dential that the colonies freed themselves from Eng- 
lish rule, and that when they came to make their 
Constitution differences of religion were irreconcil- 
able. Had the colonies remained under English con- 
trol, the Church of England would have been intro- 
duced as the state religion, and Puritanism would 
have become one of several varieties of nonconform- 
ism. The great example of a religionless (but not an 
irreligious) nation, where religion was a matter of con-: 
science not enforced by the state or governed by law, 
would not have been given to the world; and the 
world, perhaps even to this day, would believe that 
morality could not exist apart from a church estab- 
lishment, presided over by a bench of bishops, sup- 
ported out of the public revenues. America has 
taught the world many things, but no one thing 
that has tended to greater progress and freedom 
from intellectual superstition than when she set her 
feet firmly on the road that leads to morality un- 
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marked by the milestones of a state -supported 
church. 

It was in a large measure accident that rendered 
the decision, but the minds of the men who sat in 
that convention had been prepared by influences 
other than English, the effects of which are to be 
found in what may properly be called the metaphys- 
ical articles of the Constitution and in a certain 
metaphysical strain that has survived in the Ameri- 
can character. 

The metaphysical conceives of a rule or principle 
of law as existing by virtue of some general rule or 
principle in the nature of things, and the men who 
made the Constitution were filled with this spirit. 
Freedom, political and civil, was the fount from 
which all virtues flowed, and the morality, wisdom, 
and justice of a people, they conceived, existed in 
proportion to their freedom and their political lib- 
erty. It served the same end that religion so often 
has in keeping a people in a straight path; the Con- 
stitution was, in fact, the national religion of Amer- 
ica at the time when the nation was bom. Many 
men of many faiths could not agree on the same 
form of worship or the way in which the existence 
of a supreme power should be recognized, but all 
could agree in venerating the principle that man 
could be spiritually exalted by being permitted the 
unlimited exercise of his own will. 1 

Both prior to and after the Revolution, American 

1 Cf. De Tocqueville; Democracy in America , vol. i, p. 45 X et seq . 
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thought was much influenced by the philosophy of 
the French Encyclopaedists, 1 who were in their turn 
to be influenced in 1789 by the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the result of the American strug- 
gle; 2 and in a scarcely lesser degree by the school 
of Hobbes and Locke. A curious, vague doctrine 
known as the “social contract,” and “natural 
rights,” 3 the Jus naturale of the Romans, had taken 
possession of men’s minds and there germinated fan- 
tastic delusions. “Laws of nature” were hopelessly 
and inextricably jumbled up with artificial rights 
created by society and restrictions imposed by po- 
litical requirements. 4 Abstract principles made a 
greater appeal and were believed to be more effi- 
cacious than specific rules. So involved was their 
philosophy that an eminent legal writer called smug- 
gling a crime against the law of nature. When smug- 
gling is held to be a crime against nature instead of 
a crime against society or an offense contravening 
the king’s revenues, it is not surprising that the 
framers of the Declaration of Independence found 
their justification in “the laws of nature.” 8 Jeffer- 

1 “It was from the ideas of the Parisian Freethinkers whom Burke so de- 
tested, that Jefferson, Franklin, and Henry drew those theories of human so- 
ciety that were so soon to find life in American Independence.” — Morley: 
Burke, p. 68. 2 Buckle: History of Civilization , p. 523 et seq. 

1 “ Men never entered into any social contract, as Hobbes and Bousseau 
supposed.” — Spencer: The Principles of Sociology , vol. n, p. 449. 

4 “It is, he says, the business of the legislator to do his best to make up to 
mankind for the loss of that equality, which was one of the comforts that men 
surrendered when they gave up the state of nature.” — Morley: Diderot and 
the Encyclopaedists , vol. I, p. 237. 

6 “When we find a trained lawyer like Lord Camden, in the debate on the 
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son, who had more to do with the authorship of the 
Declaration than any one else, was a firm believer 
in the doctrine of natural rights. In America, 
Thomas Paine was its most successful pamphleteer. 1 

There are American writers who believe that the 
Constitution was the beginning of American na- 
tionality, “that everything had begun suddenly at 
the time of the Revolution.” An American author 
ascribes to the publication of Paine’s Common 
Sense, the writer of which borrowed many of his 
ideas from Otis’s pamphlet, A Vindication of the 
House of Representatives, the conversion of the ma- 
jority of American Whigs in favor of independence, 
who up to that time had resisted the idea of separa- 
tion from England. 2 That Paine’s not strikingly 
original and somewhat tawdry mixture of uncertain 
philosophy and clumsy invective had a great effect 
on the public mind is well known, but it no more 
produced the Revolution than the spark causes the 

Stamp Act, laying down the doctrine that the union of taxation and represen- 
tation is a ‘law of nature,’ we are filled with wonder and despair.” — Cam- 
bridge Modem History , vol. vii, p. 147. 

The curious confusion of ideas in the seventeenth century found its counter- 
part in the nineteenth, when the opponents of protection denounced the “im- 
morality ” of a high tariff and really believed that a fiscal system could be 
attacked on ethical grounds; as if morality and economics were synonymous 
terms! 

1 This belief in the doctrine of natural rights was a serious obstacle to logi- 
cal political thinking, and was a subordinate cause to promote friction. On 
October 29, 1765, the Massachusetts Assembly adopted a set of resolutions, 
the first of which reads: “That there are certain essential rights of the Brit- 
ish constitution of government, which are founded in the law of God and na- 
ture, and are the common right of mankind.” 

2 Tyler: The Literary History of the American Revolution t vol. I, p. 462, 
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explosion; the materials to work destruction must 
be there or else the spark gleams momentarily and 
strikes no fire. The train had been laid in the events 
of a hundred years, the American people were men- 
tally a magazine of explosives, and rhetoric was the 
spark to fire them; they were in a mood more easily 
to be stirred by high-sounding phrases, by denun- 
ciation, by metaphysics, than they were to be con- 
verted by sound philosophy or political doctrine. 

“The maxims of the French Revolution were in 
the air, and Jefferson was playing with them, now 
as idols, now as weapons. Men were swept off their 
feet by the power of formulas and phrases, and hard, 
clear thinking on the fundamental principles of poli- 
tics and government was by no means so common 
as we are in the habit of supposing it was.” 1 

The feeling against England had been gathering 
cyclonic force for a quarter of a century before Paine 
spoke; defiance of England and the possible conse- 
quences were on every man’s tongue, — over their 
port men of sober thought gravely discussed it, just 
as men less restrained told one another of their 
wrongs over their mug of beer in the alehouse. 
Those who were most attached to England could 
not help feeling anxious, for the future was uncer- 
tain ; men with little or no love for England were 
concerned lest the political liberty they craved 
would be denied them. Nor must it be forgotten 
that one reason Paine and other protagonists found 

1 Butler: Address at the Unveiling of the Statue of Alexander Hamilton , p. 6. 
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such a ready audience was that the Puritan had a 
very stern, if perverted, sense of justice. British 
policy as it affected the colonies was unjust; hence 
it was to be opposed, and when opposition was 
futile it must be resisted. In the century before, the 
Puritan had banished and persecuted the “pesti- 
lent seducer” whose doctrines were a menace to the 
theocracy and whose preaching threatened the sta- 
bility of the Puritan rule. The same spirit survived. 
The Puritan had come into the wilderness and made 
himself a new home in the hope that he might grow 
strong and find favor in the sight of his God. He 
had succeeded beyond all expectations. Like Jacob 
of old, the Lord had blessed him, and his herds and 
flocks had multiplied, and his children had grown 
up around him. Verily the Lord God of Israel had 
extended to him his protection and cherished him. 
Now, after the lapse of a hundred years, the old con- 
flict was forced upon him, and again he must either 
yield to the tyranny of the oppressor or defend him- 
self. He could not find peace in flight, nor would 
he. That time had passed. He had become too 
strong, too self-reliant, too sure of himself tamely 
to submit and to abandon his possessions. It was 
easier to resist, to fight if necessary, than to become 
a wanderer and begin life anew. 

Political philosophy, that for ages had recognized 
as a “natural right ” the existence of classes and the 
inequality of man, now swung to the other extreme 
and asserted a doctrine of natural rights that made 
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the existence of classes impossible. Not even the 
zeal of the reformer could blind itself to the self-evi- 
dent fact that Nature in her haphazard and reckless 
way was the most arbitrary, aristocratic, and un- 
democratic force in existence, who in sheer wanton- 
ness created men unequal and had no sympathy 
with the doctrines of equality, except the equality 
of birth, suffering, and death. In their effort to defy 
the one great law of Nature and to make their con- 
clusions square with their premises, the French En- 
cyclopedists found that Man and not Nature was 
at fault. Inequality was not the result of conditions 
beyond the power of man to alter, but was the con- 
sequence of political enactment, so they wandered 
into the domain of speculative philosophy and lost 
themselves in a maze of natural rights, political 
rights, and civil rights. 

To this school the “rights” secured by a consti- 
tution created nothing. 1 The Constitution simply 
put in concrete form certain fundamental rights 
that existed by nature and were inherent in man as 
a part of nature; that had their origin before human 
law was evolved, and of which man could not be 
robbed by his fellow man. Of obligations as op- 
posed to rights the scholastics were silent; for while 
men living in a state of savagery may obey the pri- 
mitive impulse of natural rights, — the law of force 
and cunning, — the moment society is organized, 
the rights of men, if not inferior to their obligations, 

1 Judson: The Essentials of a Written Constitution, p. 88. 
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are at least governed by them; they surrender the 
natural right to live according to their own inclina- 
tion or instinct for the obligation to live according 
to the will of society expressed through the code 
of the majority. 1 The whole theory of the doctrine 
of natural rights is summed up in a few words of 
the Declaration of Independence that with rhetori- 
cal sonorousness vividly appealed to imaginations 
ready to be quickened: “That all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Men be- 
lieved this and were influenced by it. A magnifi- 
cent illustration of the power of a phrase to sweep 
men into action. 

It was fortunate for America, no less fortunate 
for all the world, that the men who made the Con- 
stitution were Americans and not Frenchmen; 
Americans who thought as Englishmen, whose spec- 
ulations might be tinctured by French philosophy, 
but who would not be ruled by it. The Declaration 
of Independence was not embodied in the Constitu- 
tion; that Constitution, while not stultifying the 
rhetoric of the Declaration to the extent of recog- 
nizing inequality, admitted the imperfections of 
human nature by a proper caution and the employ- 
ment of numerous safeguards. All men were equal, 
but all men were not to be equally trusted; the peo- 

1 Huxley: Natural Rights and Political Rights , passim ; On the Natural In* 
equality of Men, passim . 
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pie were to be protected no less against their rulers 
than they were against themselves. “Some one has 
said,” Mr. Bryce remarks, “that the American 
Government and Constitution are based on the the- 
ology of Calvin and the philosophy of Hobbes. This 
at least is true, that there is a hearty Puritanism 
in the view of human nature which pervades the 
instrument of 1787. It is the work of men who be- 
lieved in original sin, and were resolved to leave 
open for transgressors no door which they could pos- 
sibly shut. Compare this spirit with the enthusias- 
tic optimism of the Frenchmen of 1789. It is not 
merely a difference of race temperaments; it is a 
difference of fundamental ideas.” 1 

The American Constitution is the epitome of the 
American character. Americans with all sincerity 
believe that they are a simple, ingenuous, and al- 
most transparent people; frank, outspoken, little 
given to suspicion, and so direct in all their mental 
processes that they are incapable of understanding 
or practicing subtlety; and that opinion is generally 
shared by foreigners. Some of the qualities that 
the American thinks are the characteristics of the 
race, it is true exist, but as men are often ignorant 
of their own tricks of speech or mental processes, 
so the Americans have qualities of which they are 
unaware. As a race they are frank and outspoken, 

1 Bryce: The American Commonwealth , vol. i, p. 806. 

"philosophers on the old continent/’ wrote Madison (Works: vol. i, p. 444), 
"in their zeal against tyranny would rush into anarchy; as the horrors of su- 
perstition drive them into atheism.” 
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which is, as I have said before, the effect of early 
influences that made a careful attention to culti- 
vated politeness appear unnecessary and at times 
almost impossible; but this surface bluntness has 
not destroyed a tendency to suspicion that con- 
stantly manifests itself; and while frank in expres- 
sion they are not without subtlety. Their nature, 
instead of being simple, is contradictory, Easilyim- 
posed upon in some ways, as ingenuous as children 
in following a new idea or a new leader whose pan- 
acea appeals to them, which is one reason the dema- 
gogue flourishes more in America than in any other 
country, — and there is no connection between the 
demagogue and democracy per se, — innate sus- 
picion and a skeptical attitude reassert themselves, 
and the great reform which has swept a majority 
of the people off their feet in a wave of hysterical 
emotion is subjected to the close analysis of reason 
and found to be the nostrum of a quack and not a 
scientific cure. It has often been said, and with 
truth, that the Americans, despite their descent, 
have the emotionalism of the Latin rather than the 
stolidity of the Saxon, but emotion with them is 
merely surface ebullition, and the foundation of 
character is conservatism. That is simply putting 
in another form what has already been said. It is 
more convenient and requires less explanation to 
term this force conservatism, but it is too vague 
to convey exact information. To say that a people 
are conservative is a statement of fact, but does 
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not throw any light on the causes that produced 
their conservatism; and racial characteristics are 
the result of causes precisely as those of individuals 
are the outcome of birth, training, and environ- 
ment. 

In proof of the assertion that the American Con- 
stitution is the epitome of the American character, 
an examination of the charter will show that, while 
it gave to the people a greater control over their 
own affairs than up to that time had been entrusted 
to any people, there is also displayed a very consid- 
erable distrust by the rulers in the wisdom of the 
people, which showed itself by a series of complicated 
checks and balances that made it impossible for any 
one department of the Government to obtain a pre- 
ponderating influence. Thus the preamble recites, 
“We the People of the United States,” a formal 
recognition that it was the act of the people at 
large and not of the independent colonies, in which 
it differed vitally from the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, which were the prelude to the Constitution. 
That there should be a national legislature, in which 
the American people instead of the American states 
should be represented, was the political force 
brought into being by the Constitution. 1 

The Articles of Confederation were a league be- 
tween colonies that assumed to be independent and 
soyereign, who, in virtue of their sovereignty, 
adopted the title of states, and whose delegates 

1 Fisfce: The Critical Period of American History , p. 236. 
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drew up “Articles of Confederation and Perpetual 
Union between the States”; and in the second 
article it is declared that “each state retains its 
sovereignty, freedom, and independence.” In the 
Constitution the word “sovereignty” is not once 
mentioned, nor is the term “sovereign powers” 
employed. Legislative powers are delegated to the 
Congress; authority not specifically conferred on 
the Congress by the terms of the compact is reserved 
either by the people or the states. 

The Articles of Confederation were really a war 
measure; if the colonies were successfully to resist 
with arms the military power of Great Britain, it 
was necessary that they should form a league and 
take common measures for defense and offense; 
that they should provide money to raise armies; 
that power and authority should be lodged in a 
central body rather than in thirteen scattered gov- 
ernments. It was merely a provisional arrange- 
ment, badly conceived and unworkable because 
the federal principle had not been discovered, 
— a discovery which belongs to America, — and 
the old European system of leagues and confedera- 
tions of sovereign and independent states, the only 
system then known to political philosophy, was 
thought to be sufficient. New conditions called for 
new methods. Instead of at once cutting loose 
from the old and adopting the new, it was attempted 
to make a patchwork do service. That such a loosely 
formed confederacy was bound to create jealousies 
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and engender friction was inevitable, and envy and 
suspicion, ambition and treason, threatened more 
than once to destroy the life of the nascent nation. 
The experience of the Confederacy was a valuable 
training for the greater work to be done when the 
Constitution was to be framed, and it was the les- 
son taught by the Confederation that led to the per- 
fection of the Constitution. 

If the nation was to live, power must be recog- 
nized as residing in the people, not the states. 
Hence the wording of the preamble, “We the Peo- 
ple.” An American writer on the Constitution ex- 
plains the peculiar reverence in which it is held by 
saying: “All vigorous and harmonious national life 
demands some object of common reverence and de- 
votion. In monarchical countries this object is the 
Crown, or the person on whose head it rests. In our 
republic, no living president, accepted or rejected 
as he is by a varying majority and at frequent in- 
tervals, can ever become the object of general and 
concentrated respect and affection. It is the great 
Charter bequeathed to us by our Fathers, and that 
alone, which can give to our whole country its cen- 
tral object of obedience and reverence, — an object 
which shall rise above all the changing purposes and 
alliances of the passing hour. It stands supreme, 
above us all, ruling our rulers and receiving their 
oath-bound allegiance. . . . To this only Sover- 
eign of our jurisdiction and Lord Protector of our 
rights and liberties, our allegiance and our devotion 
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are worthily consecrated .” 1 In other words, the 
people reverence their own creation, and in doing it 
homage worship themselves, which is characteris- 
tic of a democracy, for in a democracy men rather 
than institutions are consecrated. 

While the framers of the Constitution recognized 
the people as the source of power, they were always 
fearful that the representatives of the people would 
prove false to their trust; hence the numerous pre- 
cautions taken to curb delegated authority, which 
Lecky ascribes to the influence of Rousseau . 2 To 
the writers of the time this fear was never absent. 
“It is a misfortune incident to republican govern- 
ment,” Hamilton writes in The Federalist, “though 
in a less degree than to other governments, that 
those who administer it, may forget their obliga- 
tions to their constituents, and prove unfaithful to 
their important trust. In this point of view, a sen- 
ate, as a second branch of the legislative assembly, 
distinct from, and dividing the power with, a first, 
must be in all cases a salutary check on the Govern- 
ment .” 3 You may find in the pages of The Feder- 
alist a dozen similar expressions and a constant 
reliance on the “salutary check.” In the constitu- 
tional convention that dread of the betrayal of a 
great trust was ever present; there was no security 
felt that the House would not yield to bribery, or 

1 Kasson : The Evolution of the Constitution of the United States of America , 
P-£- 

* Lecky : A History of England in the Eighteenth Century „ vol. vi, p. 267. 

* The Federalist , p. 469. 
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the Senate to corruption, or the President to ambi- 
tion; and the delegates did not disguise their solici- 
tude, and did all that ingenuity could suggest to 
guard against treason to the people. Randolph, in 
support of his motion to reserve to the House the 
sole power to originate money bills, declared that 
“the Senate will be more likely to be corrupt than 
the House of Representatives, and should therefore 
have less to do with money matters.” 1 Madison, 
arguing in support of the resolution to give the Sen- 
ate power to conclude a treaty of peace without the 
concurrence of the President, said the President 
“would necessarily derive so much power and im- 
portance from a state of war that he might be 
tempted to impede a treaty of peace.” 2 Hamilton 
objected to the proposal to declare the President 
ineligible for reelection, because “in this the Presi- 
dent was a monster . . . having great powers,, in 
appointments to office, and continually tempted 
by this constitutional disqualification to abuse them 
in order to subvert the government. ... If ap- 
pointed by the legislature, he would be tempted 
to make use of corrupt influence to be continued 
in office.” 3 Gouverneur Morris, curiously enough, 
feared that the House of Representatives would 
subvert free government. It was the thing, not the 
name, to which he was opposed, and one of his prin- 

1 Documentary History of the Constitution , vol. in, p. 521. 

3 Op. tit, p. 700. 

* Op. di. 9 p. 688. 
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cipal objections to the proposed Constitution, he 
told the convention, was that it threatened the 
country with an aristocracy. “The aristocracy 
will grow out of the House of Representatives,” he 
warned. “Give the votes to people who have no 
property, and they will sell them to the rich who 
will be able to buy them.” 1 Mason “ironically pro- 
posed to strike out the whole section [to make mem- 
bers of Congress ineligible to hold other offices], as a 
more effectual expedient for encouraging that exotic 
corruption which might not otherwise thrive so well 
in the American soil — for completing that aristo- 
cracy which was probably in the contemplation of 
some among us, and for inviting into the legislative 
service, those generous and benevolent characters 
who will do justice to each other’s merit, by carving 
out offices and rewards for it. In the present state 
of American morals and manners, few friends will 
be lost to the plan, by the opportunity of giving 
premiums to a mercenary and depraved ambition.” 2 

That distrust was natural. It was an experi- 
ment they were about to make, and they could rely 
only on themselves for guidance. They had been 
taught to resist the corruption of a king and to 
maintain their own liberties against the encroach- 
ments of ministers and parliament; were they 
strong enough to withstand their own weakness 
now that each man owed no allegiance except to 
himself? As Washington said, when he took the 

1 Op. cit„ p. 468. * Op. cit., p. 524. , 
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oath of office for the first time: “I walk on untrod- 
den ground.” It was an unknown country into 
which they committed themselves, and they might 
well tremble for the consequences. It has fre- 
quently been said that the men who made the Con- 
stitution were at heart aristocrats whose love for 
democracy was more academic than real. This is 
not true. There were, in fact, men in that conven- 
tion with aristocratic leanings and who had no ex- 
cessive love for the people; but the people were an 
unknown force, who had been given such a limited 
opportunity to exercise their power that it was un- 
certain whether they would use it with moderation 
or in their freedom from control rush to excess. 
The fear of an unrestrained democracy was a real 
fear, and with the experience of the Continental 
Congress, which had shown the danger of popular 
government without the curb of a central authority, 
it was not surprising that many of the delegates 
to the Constitutional Convention should seriously 
question the wisdom of creating a political system 
that placed the government at the whim of the peo- 
ple, and that they voiced their apprehension. Thus 
Sherman, in the debate on the method of the elec- 
tion of members of the House of Representatives, 
“opposed the election by the people, insisting that 
it ought to be by the state legislatures. The people, 
he said, should have as little to say as may be about 
the Government”; 1 Gerry declared that “the evils 

1 Documentary 'History of the Constitution , voL ni, p. 26. 
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we experience flow from the excess of democracy”; 1 
Mason “admitted that we had been too demo- 
cratic”; 2 Randolph “observed that the general ob- 
ject was to provide a cure for the evils under which 
the United States labored, that in tracing these evils 
to their origin every man had found it in the tur- 
bulence and follies of democracy.” 3 

That Americans were suspicious of their own 
virtue in that day, and feared they might not be 
proof against corruption, is not surprising, but it is 
remarkable that the same mistrust has been trans- 
mitted to their descendants. The great mass of 
twentieth-century Americans have little confidence 
in the integrity and patriotism of their legisla- 
tors; they are reluctant to intrust them with more 
power than is absolutely necessary because they 
are apprehensive it will be abused, and that the 
men who are in possession of the government for 
the time being will aggrandize themselves at the ex- 
pense of the liberties of the people. 

A suspicious people are apt to be a conservative 
people and to view with disfavor any radical change 
in the system under which they live. To Americans 
themselves, certainly to Europeans, it will seem in- 
congruous to talk of the Americans as conserva- 
tive, as the flexibility of their minds, their emotion- 
alism, their frequent electioneering campaigns, with 
the attendant turmoil and uncertainty, their cease- 
less activity, their perpetual striving to improve 
1 Op, eit p. 26. * Op, cit. t P* 27. . * Op, cii„ p. SO. 
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conditions, their constant political and social ex- 
perimentation — all these things suggest change, 
mutability, almost instability; everything, in fact, 
that is opposed to respect and reverence for cus- 
toms rooted in the past. But the mistake is made 
of confusing fickleness with radicalism. So far as 
their Constitution is concerned the American peo- 
ple have shown themselves the most stable of all 
people. Their Constitution is to-day the same as 
when it was created; in the century and a quarter 
that has elapsed since then, the constitution of 
Eng land — England, the very type of conservatism 
— has silently changed; Englishmen have seen dis- 
establishment, the enlargement of the franchise, 
real parliamentary representation and government, 
the removal of political disabilities, the last relics 
of feudal privileges destroyed. To speak of Ger- 
many and Prance, of Italy and Russia, of all Eu- 
rope and all South Americans to recall constitutions 
made and unmade, and codes that bear little rela- 
tion to their originals. 

Suspicion and conservatism, these are the two 
forces that keep the American Constitution intact 
and that to-day retain unnecessary and archaic 
provisions. The Electoral College and the meeting 
of the Congress thirteen months after the election 
of its members are conspicuous illustrations of at- 
tachment to customs sanctioned by the past and 
an obstinate aversion to change. Because of doubt 
that the people would exercise their power wisely. 
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they were not to be permitted to vote for the can- 
didate for President directly, but their ballots 
must be filtered through the medium of a body of 
men of high standing and intelligence who would act 
with patriotic discretion. It was another of those 
counterpoising devices to insure stability and pro- 
mote reflection; it was useful at the time it was 
created, but to-day it is as useless as the two but- 
tons on the back of a man’s dress-coat, the survival of 
a time when the ordinary means of locomotion was a 
horse, and it was a convenient thing to button back 
the tails of a coat. Yet the Americans cling to the 
Electoral College because of their rooted conserva- 
tism and reverence for the work of the men who 
framed the Constitution. In the same way, owing 
to the difficulties of communication and transpor- 
tation at the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, it was necessary that a considerable period 
should elapse between the election of members of 
Congress and their assembling at the seat of gov- 
ernment, but to-day that necessity no longer exists, 
and the interval in many instances has been detri- 
mental to the public welfare. A more changeable 
people would long ago have modified the require- 
ment and brought the new Congress together within 
a month or so of election; the Americans cannot be 
induced to accept any alteration, and agitation to 
that end has proved fruitless. 

It is worth while to note that the one element in 
the political system that ought to be the most con- 
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servative, that according to popular American be- 
lief is the most conservative, — the Supreme Court 
of theUnited States, — is the oneelement that, while 
not radical, has been progressive; that has by con- 
struction and interpretation given an elasticity to 
the Constitution that has prevented it from being 
a dead hand to stifle progress and has kept it virile 
and in sympathy with modern conditions; that 
without wrench or violence to the principles on 
which the Constitution is based has made it adjust- 
able to the spirit of the age. The Supreme Court 
has not been swayed by passing gusts of popular 
emotion or hysteria; it has kept itself serenely aloof 
from clamor, and has remained uninfluenced by 
transient agitation; and yet it has not been so 
far removed from the people that it has not felt 
their aspirations, nor made it impossible for moral 
reform or assertion of sovereignty to find expres- 
sion. 1 

The war with Spain demonstrated anew the won- 
derful flexibility of the Constitution of the United 
States. When the Philippines fell into the hands 

1 “ The Supreme Court feels the touch of public opinion. Opinion is stronger 
in America than anywhere else in the world, the judges are only men. To 
yield a little may be prudent, for the tree that cannot bend to the blast may 
be broken. There is, moreover, this ground at least for presuming public opin- 
ion to be right, that through it the progressive judgment of the world is ex- 
pressed. . . . But when the terms of the Constitution admit of more than 
one construction, and when previous decisions have left the true construction 
so far open that the point in question may be deemed new, is a court to be 
blamed if it prefers the construction which the bulk of the people deem suited 
to the needs of the time?” — Bryce: The American Commonwealth , vol. I, p. 
£ 73 . 
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of America as the prize of war, it was believed by a 
great many careful students of the Constitution 
that they could not be retained as an American pos- 
session, for the Constitution, it was said, made no 
provision for the acquisition of territory that was 
not eventually to be incorporated into the Union 
as one of the states; and it was agreed by those who 
favored an “imperial” policy, as well as by those 
who opposed it, that the natives of the Philippine 
Islands could never be given American citizenship. 
Yet the Supreme Court was able to construe the 
Constitution so as to permit the United States to 
hold the Philippines and yet not to risk the inclu- 
sion in the body politic of an unassimilable race; the 
United States was dowered with the highest attri- 
bute of sovereignty: the power to take or reject 
territory according as might seem good to it. This 
decision of far-reaching consequence was rendered 
without in the slightest changing the letter or form 
of the Constitution; without enlarging the powers 
of the President or robbing the people of any of 
their rights, reserved or guaranteed. No great 
movement, political or social, has been led by the 
Supreme Court; as befitting the most conservative 
and stable element in the scheme of government, 
the Supreme Court has frequently opposed popular 
sentiment and has seemed to be a clog on progress; 
but instead of a bar to advancement it has served 
to give the people a time for sober reflection, and 
while the Supreme Court has never been swept off 
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its feet by tbe shouting of the mob, it bus not been 
unresponsive to public opinion. Individual mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court may be unprogressive 
or tied to tradition, and the more there are of such 
members the more slowly will the Court advance, 
but the Court as a body changes, and every new 
appointment brings in a justice who is of the spirit 
of his time. 

There is no mandarin caste from which the jus- 
tices are drawn. They are men like other men, law- 
yers who have been engaged in active practice, mix- 
ing with the world and a part of it, influenced by 
the same wave of thought that affects men of lesser 
degree, their intellectual training making it impos- 
sible for them to stand still, although they may be 
more rooted in their convictions than other men 
and more certain of the correctness of their own 
judgment. This, I think, explains why the Supreme 
Court has kept pace with the spirit of the age. It 
has often been asked whether the voice of the peo- 
ple can penetrate those thick walls behind which 
the Court deliberates. To that voice the Court is 
deaf and scorns to make response, but each member 
brings to the bench his own individuality, his own 
reading of progress, his own conscientious belief of 
what the law permits to be done for the benefit of 
society. Fundamental facts that have been estab- 
lished, questions that are res adjudicate, cannot of 
course be attacked, but out of the old questions arise 
many that are new because of new conditions, and 
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every decade shows an enlargement of the view of 
the Court. This is especially noticeable in the greater 
powers granted the federal government, to the sub- 
ordination of the powers of the states. The early 
American political theory was that the state was 
supreme and the central government, was invested 
with limited powers only, which it might exercise so 
long as they did not infringe the jurisdiction of the 
state; that the laches of a state, even if it caused 
injury to a sister commonwealth, could not be rem- 
edied by the action of the central government; 
and it was this impotence of federal power that 
made it possible for monopoly to go unchecked and 
the people to become the prey of unscrupulous com- 
mercial adventurers. The social legislation of the 
last few years is the answer to the prayer of the peo- 
ple for relief, which it was impossible to grant until 
the Supreme Court enlarged the powers and au- 
thority of the federal government, and prevented 
a state, because of its indifference or ignorance, 
from endangering the security and welfare of the 
people of all the other states. 

The adoption of the Constitution led to another 
great development in the progress of society, the 
importance of which we have now generally forgot- 
ten. The country that has in our day brought the 
science of protection to its perfection, or has fast- 
ened it upon the world to its injury, according as 
one may happen to be protectionist or free trader, 
taught freedom of trade when that doctrine was as 
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heretical as the equality of man. The political phil- 
osophy of the eighteenth century looked upon trade 
not as mutual benefit, but as involving loss to one 
side. Opposed to the modern idea, which sees that 
both buyer and seller profit, that both must profit 
if they are to engage in trade with each other, 
economists of the eighteenth century were able to 
comprehend the advantages that accrued to the 
seller, but were unable to see how equal advan- 
tages followed the other side of the action. The 
whole theory of trade at that day was to make 
commerce as difficult as possible. Cities imposed 
duties against each other, nations erected barriers 
to keep the trader out, because of the belief that 
the only way by which city or nation could thrive 
was by destroying the prosperity of a rival. Steeped 
in the economic fallacies of the day, it was not sur- 
prising that the American colonies, with the exam- 
ple set them by England, should put in operation 
the same economic principles. Under the Confed- 
eration, when Congress had no authority to regu- 
late commerce between the states, when they were 
not a unified people represented in a national legis- 
lature, they harassed each other’s commerce, ani- 
mated by the laudable desire to sell as much as pos- 
sible and to buy as little as need be. Connecticut 
levied duties upon imports from Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania discriminated against Delaware, “ and 
New Jersey, pillaged at once by both her greater 
neighbors, was compared to a cask tapped at both 
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ends.” 1 New York pushed the doctrine to its ex- 
treme and most selfish end, “obliging every Yan- 
kee sloop which came down through Hell Gate, and 
Jersey market-boat which was rowed from Paulus 
Hook to Cortlandt Street, to pay entrance fees 
and obtain clearances at the custom-houses, just 
as was done by ships from London or Hamburg; 
and not a cartload of Connecticut firewood could 
be delivered at the back door of a country house 
in Beekman Street until it should have paid a 
heavy duty.” 2 

The Constitution swept away all interstate cus- 
tom-houses, and was the greatest example of free 
trade the world had known. It was the one thing 
needed to fuse a people into nationality. Had each 
state been permitted to hamper commerce by im- 
posing duties upon all the others, the nation could 
not have lasted; inevitably it would have split into 
a number of petty confederations, always the prey 
of more powerful rivals and ambitious foreign 
powers. Madison saw that danger when he wrote 
to Jefferson: “The states are every day giving proof 
that separate regulations are more likely to set them 
by the ears than to attain the common objects.” 3 

Not only did the system of free trade, put into 
operation by the Constitution, make the Union 

1 Fiske: The Critical Period of American History, p. 145. 

1 Fiske: Op. cit., p. 146. Cf. Bryant and Gay: A Popular History of the 
United States , vol. iv, p. 91 et seq.; McMaster: A History of the People 
of the United States , vol. I, p. 206. 

* Madison: Works , vol. I, p. 226. 
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possible, but it gave that great stimulus to Ameri- 
can enterprise and commercial activity that has 
made the Americans so preeminent in their own 
field, and has so amazingly developed the wealth 
and resources of the United States. With the estab- 
lishment of free trade between the thirteen col- 
onies, commerce, instead of being confined to local 
limits, became national; with the invader driven 
out and the American continent in undisputed pos- 
session of the American people, their limit to com- 
mercial activity was only the limits of the conti- 
nent. For a long time there were sectional jealousies, 
because physical conditions in the South were unlike 
those in the North, which produced dissimilar in- 
dustrial conditions, but there were no hampering 
artificial restrictions to check enterprise or to pe- 
nalize natural advantage. For the first time it was 
brought home to the world that trade was not a 
monster to be guarded against, but a good fairy to 
be made welcome; it was a reversal of that “policy 
which sprang, in a great degree, from that mercan- 
tile theory which denied the possibility of a com- 
merce mutually beneficial to the parties engaged 
in it.” 1 

1 Lecky: A History of England in the Eighteenth Century , vol. h, p. 8. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE SECOND EPOCH IN AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT 

There begins now the Second Epoch in American 
development. With the end of the Revolution and 
the signing -of the treaty of peace, the weak bond 
that for more than thirty years had held the colon- 
ists to England was broken. A national political 
life was created. Henceforth Americans owed alle- 
giance to themselves alone. From the English stock 
had sprung a new race, and the American People 
took their place before the world. 

National independence began in war. The effect 
of war “is to cause men to become callous, and in 
proportion as giving pain to others is made a habit 
during war, it will remain a habit during peace; 
inevitably producing in the behavior of citizens to 
one another, antagonisms, crimes of violence, and 
multitudinous aggressions of minor kinds, tending 
towards a disorder that calls for coercive govern- 
ment. The civilizing discipline of social life is an- 
tagonized by the uncivilizing discipline of the life 
war involves .” 1 

The effect of war on the Americans, on those 
Americans who had, unknown to themselves, ceased 
to be Englishmen, even though nominally they owed 

1 Spencer: The Study of Sociology , p. 179. 
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allegiance to the British Crown and still called them- 
selves Englishmen, was marked and produced last- 
ing mental consequences. The men who fought in 
the ranks of the Continental Army; the leaders who 
captained them, with a few exceptions; the non- 
combatants who gave their services and money to 
the cause; the women who suffered uncomplainingly 
and encouraged men to further resistance, were 
animated by an ideal. The effect of war, especially 
the effect of victory on a people who are swayed by 
an ideal, is momentous. Liberty and equality, says 
Herodotus, “are brave spirit-stirring things,” and 
they make men “ zealous to do the work thoroughly. ” 
All history, ancient and modern, is the record of 
national character influenced by wars carried on in 
defense of an ideal; which is a very different thing 
from wars for conquest or revenge, or wars in which 
the heart of the people does not enter, but they are 
driven to fight at the command of their rulers . Prom 
Marathon to Yorktown, from the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada to the Battle of Tsushima, always 
the result is the same; always there follows a feeling 
of strength, of confidence, of belief in the protection 
of the gods or the special grace of God; an inspira- 
tion to go forward resolutely and to hold steadfast 
to the ideal. 

In America the effect of victory was followed by 
the same phenomena that have been observed in all 
other countries, but victory also had other conse- 
quences. The power of America had been under- 
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rated, that of England exaggerated; and Americans, 
who had humbled the strongest armed power of 
Europe, of whom all the world stood in fear, 1 with 
her enormous financial resources, her great military 
strength, and a population more than three times 
as large as that of the colonies, felt a confidence in 
themselves that nothing else could have created. 
Now they had been tried and proved. They had 
stood the shock of battle. They had learned the 
military lesson of the English and improved upon it. 
They had created their own political system. There 
was born in them not only supreme confidence in 
themselves, their strength, and their security, but 
also that quality which is the American heritage : 
faith in the future and a profound conviction that 
they were destined to accomplish their mission; and 
this almost religious belief in their special protec- 
tion was to be further strengthened by the result 
of the War of 1812 and the limited state of war 
with France. Many men had braved England with 
fear of the consequences, for the odds were great 
and the venture seemed rash, and defeat was more 
probable than victory. Now all doubts were swept 
away. No man asked if the Union were to endure 

1 Webster, in a speech delivered in the Senate, May 7, 1834, voiced this 
feeling when he said: “They raised their flag against a power to which, for pur- 
poses of foreign conquest and subjugation, Rome, in the height of her glory, 
is not to be compared; a power which has dotted over the surface of the whole 
globe with her possessions and military posts, whose morning drum-beat, fol- 
lowing the sun, and keeping company with the hours, circles the earth with one 
continuous and unbroken strain of the martial airs of England.” — Webster, 
Works , vol. iv, p. 110. 
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and the Nation to live. The unanswerable proof 
had been given in the spirit of confidence that filled 
the whole people and set their pulses to tingling 
as “Yankee Doodle” had put new life into tired 
bodies. “It is probable,” says Lecky, “that no 
nation ever started on its career with a larger pro- 
portion of strong characters, or a higher level of 
moral conviction, than the English colonies in 
America.” 1 

No one can study the early history of the Ameri- 
can people without being tempted to believe that 
circumstances combined to mark out the colonies as 
the “predestined seat of a great free nation”; or as 
an acute American once remarked to me, “Every- 
thing that has happened in our history, from the 
landing of the Pilgrims to the episode of Mrs. 
O’Leary’s cow and the destruction of Chicago, has 
been accident; which is perhaps one reason why we 
are such a happy-go-lucky people and believe in our 
luck, for every accident turns to our advantage.” 
There is undoubtedly much philosophic insight into 
American character contained in this casual observa- 
tion. 

Nothing has so wasted the energies of man as the 
futile splitting of hairs over words and the foolish 
discussions of terminology. Whether one believes 
in “predestination” or in “luck,” the effect is the 
same; for a people who believe they are predes- 
tined to accomplish great things, and that accident 

1 Lecky: A History of England in the Eighteenth Century , vol. n, p, 2. 
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and opportunity have always been in their favor, 1 
will be sustained by the same confidence in them- 
selves that individuals have who trust to their luck 
to carry them through difficulties from which the 
more cautious shrink. In both cases certain qualities 
are destroyed or subordinated and others are de- 
veloped: caution, exactness, that infinite capacity 
for taking pains which is said to be genius, give place 
to audacity, unevenness, a careless disregard of de- 
tails as well as precise results; a people become em- 
piric rather than scientific. No one who has studied 
the American character can fail to be impressed by 
its tremendous buoyancy, — although at times there 
is reaction which manifests itself in despondency 
and national despair, — and the American weakness 
for the “short cut.” The fact that the American is 
always in a hurry has been so frequently remarked 
by foreign observers, and admitted by Americans 
themselves, that it must be accepted as a national 
trait, and it springs from an unconscious conviction 
that luck is a more vital element in the affairs of life 
than calm deliberation and careful preparation. It 
is clear enough that the American might easily be- 
come a fatalist, and it is equally clear that he never 
will; for he is saved from the enervating fatalism of 
the Oriental by a stock of physical energy of which 
the Oriental knows nothing, and by a healthy im- 

1 “Out of the accidents of the time, rather than from forecast or inventive 
statecraft, did the American colonies get their opportunity for expansion/’ — 
Weeden: Economic and Social History of New England, vol. n, p, 870. 
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agination which makes him grasp the possibilities 
of another stroke of luck. Furthermore, the Ameri- 
can’s belief in his luck is purely material, and has no 
inspiration in the divine or supernatural. He does 
not, when misfortune falls upon him, regard it as 
Allah’s displeasure, and bow his head until Allah’s 
wrath has been appeased by another victim; ra- 
ther he searches for the arrows of Philoctetes, so 
as once again to be armed against his foes. The 
spirit of eternal youth is in the American, who be- 
lieves that his luck has deserted him only when he 
has fought his last fight and Nature claims the vic- 
tory. 

Their government established, the people were 
now to devote themselves to the grim and sordid 
work of making a living; to repair the ravages 
wrought by seven years of war; to solve those prob- 
lems that confronted a nation emerging from war 
and the fierce strife of political dispute, for which 
they were without guidance and must rely solely on 
their wisdom and courage. War had not softened 
a pugnacious, determined, unyielding, resolute race. 
While Americans had confidence in themselves and 
rejoiced over their victory, they were not entirely 
at peace. Many Americans, loyal Americans but 
with a sentimental affection for England, had un- 
willingly taken up arms against the mother-land; 
compelled to fight because there was no alternative, 
yet secretly cherishing the hope that war would stop 
just short of the one thing they least desired — sep- 
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aration from England. 1 Many men had fought and 
were free and rejoiced in their freedom, yet with 
that joy was a feeling of rancor that the race from 
whose loins they sprung had made separation neces- 
sary. A complex and contradictory mental state 
this, but arguing neither weakness, nor vacillation, 
nor fear, and perfectly comprehensible under the 
circumstances. 

Four causes were now powerfully to control 
American development and create national char- 
acteristics. They were: — 

First, hatred of England as a result of war; 

Second, the contempt in which a people, origin- 
ally law-abiding and taught to have a veneration 
for law, came to hold the law; 

Third, the sociological and political influence ex- 
ercised by the immigrant, the Irish especially; 

Lastly, the economic, social, and political impul- 
sion of slavery. 

These four causes, in their various and complex 
phases, affected America from the beginning to the 
close of the nineteenth century. 

Hatred of England, for nearly the first fifty years 
following the formation of the Union, was one of the 
forces to create mental characteristics. It colored 
men’s thoughts; it created a false impression in the 
mind of the child; it embittered the relations be- 

1 Cf. Winsor: Narrative and Critical History of America , vol. vii, “The Loy- 
alists and their Fortunes,” 'passim . 
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tween America and England; it kept alive resent- 
ment on the part of Americans, and was met by- 
studied contempt and insolence on the part of Eng- 
lishmen; it made Americans and Englishmen un- 
derstand each other less, perhaps, than any other 
people; it distorted American perspective. 

There were Englishmen in America during the 
Revolution who were Englishmen, not Americans, 
who had no sympathy with the American cause, 
who hoped for the defeat of the American arms, 
who looked forward to the day when the “rebels” 
would be crushed and the power of the Crown 
reasserted, never again to be challenged. Some 
were men of large landed properties, whose train- 
ing and traditions made it as impossible for them to 
espouse the cause of rebels as it would have been 
for them to raise their hands against their sovereign. 
These men saw their estates threatened and their 
wealth destroyed. There were merchants engaged 
in a lucrative trade who “were irritated by the early 
tentative efforts to prevent the importation of Brit- 
ish goods, and by being compelled under threats to 
sign an agreement to that effect. They found that 
a keen inquisition was kept over their affairs, while 
their vessels, books, and warehouses were exposed 
to search.” 1 These men faced ruin. If they went 
to England, they had no hope of recovering from 
their debtors; if they remained, they were harassed 
and under constant suspicion and their profits were 

^ Winsor: Narrative and Critical History of America, vol. vn, p. 186, 
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destroyed. Their motives were of course selfish, 
and an American writer finds “that they draw the 
least on our pity.” 1 Nevertheless^although they 
may not be entitled to much pity, they are deserv- 
ing of some sympathy, for they were driven by the 
force of circumstances into a position which was not 
of their own seeking and which they would willingly 
have avoided. 

“That the position of an American Loyalist was 
in itself a perfectly upright one,” Lecky says, 
“will hardly indeed be questioned in England, and 
will, I should hope, be now admitted, by all rea- 
sonable men beyond the Atlantic”; 2 and he makes 
the further statement that “it is probably below 
the truth that a full half of the more honorable 
and respected Americans were either openly or 
secretly hostile to the Revolution.” 3 It is of course 
impossible to give with exactness the number of 
Loyalists, or to say with any degree of precision 
whether they were in a majority, and Lecky ap- 
pears to have relied largely on Jones’s History of 
New York for his information, a history more in- 
teresting than impartial; but remembering all that 
had happened, how the spirit of nationality had 
grown and the feeling of resentment against Eng- 
land gained momentum, it is more than likely that 
the Loyalists were not in a majority, although they 
constituted a large, wealthy, and influential element 

1 Winsor: Op. ciL 

* Lecky: A History of England in the Eighteenth Century , vol. iv, p. 153. 

’• Op. cii. 
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of the people. 1 That the Loyalists exaggerated their 
own numbers is quite natural, as it would create 
^0 impression, which was in their interest, no less 
than that of the home government, that resistance 
to the British Crown was the work of a minority 
and did not have the support of the largest number 
of the most responsible persons. 2 It was one of the 
grievances of the Patriots that the Loyalists always 
misrepresented the facts to the British Government, 
and it was their false reports that induced England 
to continue the war in the hope of ultimate success. 
John Adams, no mean authority, wrote: “Upon the 
whole, if we allow two thirds of the people to have 
been with us in the Revolution, is not the allowance 
ample? ” 3 American historians, no less than British, 
have devoted long and ingenious argument to prove 
that it was a minority, a rabble, a few discontented 
spirits, who resisted England and carried through 
the war to successful conclusion; as if there were 
respectability and vindication in numbers. 

1 Hamilton, writing to Robert Morris, August 13, 1782, says: “ As to the peo- 
ple, in the early periods of the war, near one half of them were avowedly more 
attached to Great Britain than to their liberty, but the energy of the govern- 
ment has subdued all opposition. The state by different means has been 
purged of a large part of its malcontents; but there still remains, I dare say, a 
third, whose secret wishes are on the side of the enemy.” — Hamilton : Works, 
vol. ix, p. 277. 

2 “The American Revolution, like most others, was the work of an ener- 
getic minority, who succeeded in committing an undecided and fluctuating 
majority to a course for which they had little love, and leading them step by 
step to a position from which it was impossible to recede.” — Lecky: Op . 
tit., voL n, p. 443. 

1 Adams; Works, vol. x, pp. 63, 87, 110. 
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At the time of the birth of the Republic and for 
many years to come hatred of England was kept 
alive; in some quarters men proved their loyalty to 
their new allegiance by the animosity they dis- 
played to their former sovereign and his subjects. 
The property of Loyalists was confiscated and its 
owners were driven into exile; 1 justification was 
found in the fear that a Tory government would 
again be set up. 2 Popular feeling showed itself in 
the highest degree rancorous toward all who were 
suspected of Tory opinion, 3 and this intense hatred 
may be seen in the letters and journals of the men 
who took the leading part in the struggle. 4 

Other causes apart, there was one reason, remem- 
bered long after political differences were forgotten, 
to make Americans cherish bitter resentment against 
the English, and even as late as the closing years of 
the last century, it was one of the first things the 
American schoolboy was taught when he began to 
study the history of his country. This was the use 
made by the English of the Indians as allies, who 
were permitted to wage war according to their own 
code and not according to the methods of the white 
man. Unspeakable outrages were committed by 
these forest denizens, who were lightly attached to 
the English and somewhat proud to fight in their 

1 Winsor: Narrative and Critical History of America , vol. vn, p. 185. 

* McMaster: A History of the People of the United States, vol. i, pp. 110-11. 

* Lecky: Op. cit ., vol. rv, p. 5287. 

4 C/. Washington: Works , vol. in, p. S4S; John Adams’s letter in the An- 
nual Register of 1780, in which he thought fining, imprisonment, and hanging 
were none too good for the Tories, 
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ranks, but who were more largely influenced by the 
hope it gave them of gratifying tribal ambitions and 
satisfying their love of cruelty. Indian warfare was 
always wanton. The red man tortured and burned 
his white captives and subjected women to outrage, 
if not with the direct approval of his British com- 
manders, at least with only slight effort on their 
part to restrain him; and it was not the bullets of 
the British or their foreign allies that the Americans 
dreaded; it was the scalping-knife of the Indian and 
the haunting fear that from a lurking and stealthy 
foe, who gloried in his treachery, women and little 
children might at any time be massacred, or perish 
miserably, captives of the red man’s lust or savagery. 
But, as was observed in the previous volume, men 
are to be judged, not by the refinements of any one 
age, but by the conventional morals and the spirit 
of the time in which they lived. It would be incon- 
ceivable to imagine that in our day a white race 
would use savages in civilized warfare or that the 
methods of the savages would be employed; in the 
eighteenth century conscience was less tender and 
the moral sense did not revolt from an alliance with 
barbarism. 

It is well worth while comparing 1780 with 1865, 
when once more the sword was drawn on Am erican 
soil. In the earlier day the Tories were treated not 
only with the utmost harshness but unfairly; no 
friendly hand was held out to them, they were not 
wanted; the sooner they departed the better it 
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would be for tbe country and the greater would be 
its security. Now, compare this with what happened 
in the following century, and we see that either the 
world had made tremendous strides in humanity or 
the Americans gave an exhibition of magnanimity 
the like of which was never before known. In those 
four years of struggle the South had cost the North 
in blood and treasure and heart desolation an 
amount so incalculably greater than that England 
had cost the colonies that there is no basis of com-r 
parison; England’s prison hulks had their counter- 
part in the prison pen of Anderson ville; property 
had been ruthlessly destroyed; war had been car- 
ried on with horrors unmitigated; the “unrecon- 
structed rebels ” of the South were the Loyalists of 
the earlier day, and yet no man’s life was attainted, 
no estate was confiscated, from “the states lately in 
rebellion” there was wrung no huge tribute; Grant, 
with his immortal prayer for peace, sent the South- 
ern men back to their farms with their animals, 
so that they might go to their ploughing. “When 
we made our peace with the British,” an American 
writer says, “the native Tories were proscribed, and 
thousands of Loyalists left the United States to 
carry into Canada the indurated hatred of the exile. 
But after Lee’s surrender at Appomattox, no body 
of men, no single man indeed, was driven forth to 
live an alien for the rest of his days; even though 
a few might choose to go, none were compelled.” 1 ! 

1 Matthews: American Character , 
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If we would find the explanation for the bitter 
resentment, that the Loyalists aroused, we must look 
for it — in addition to the causes that have already 
been mentioned — in the state of Europe, of Eng- 
land especially, at the time, and the influence that 
immigration has always exercised on America, so- 
cially and politically. By any one who would under- 
stand the forces that have operated to produce the 
American character, the foreign element must be 
studied with care, for we see that from the begin- 
ning it has been a potent agency to shape the ac- 
tions of men and parties and disturb international 
relations. In the infancy of the nation it exerted a 
stronger force than it does to-day. It reached its 
zenith in the closing years of the last century. Since 
then, although still to be reckoned with, it has be- 
come weakened, and international politics are no 
longer a football to be kicked about for domestic 
political amusement or as a bribe to a foreign ele- 
ment. 

Not one but many causes have brought about 
this change, each of which has interacted on all the 
others. The change has come from the enlargement 
of the American view; from the American having 
become less self-centred and less provincial; from 
his seeing less parochially and thinking more con- 
tinentally; from an appreciation that vast as his 
continent is, self-contained, rich, great, it does not 
constitute a world by itself, and cannot be selfishly 
isolated from the cosmic scheme and remain unin- 
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fluenced by the causes that operate elsewhere, but is 
part of the macrocosm in which continents, like men, 
are units and governed by universal laws. Moreover 
— a fact of extreme importance — the absorptive 
power of the American people has become stronger, 
not weaker, with the lapse of time, and the immi- 
grant ceases to remain separate and distinct from 
the Americans, and becomes incorporated into them 
and is taken up in the blood, -not to transform it 
but to fortify and temper it. 

In the time of the Revolution the foreign ele- 
ment kept to itself and was apart and separate from 
the native. As late as the middle of the last cen- 
tury the alien, principally the Irish, — for it was 
from Ireland that the great stream of emigration 
flowed, — was literally a “foreign element”; for- 
eign in thought, speech, and manners, seemingly 
incapable of assimilation, always to remain alien, 
and to arouse the passion and religious bigotry of 
the people of another faith. There has perhaps 
never been a more microscopic record of a small 
co mmuni ty, that reads with the fascination of fic- 
tion but has the merit of historical accuracy, than 
the story of Quincy told by Charles Francis Ad- 
ams, and there he shows how the Irish remained 
unassimil ated, how as late as 1860 the Irish and 
their religion were detested and became a political 
issue. 1 In this respect, as in others, there has been 

i Adams: Three Episodes of Massachusetts History \ vol. n, chapter xxi, 
passim . 
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an enormous change for the better in the American 
mental attitude. 

What made Ireland prior to and at the time of 
the Revolution a discontented, rebellious, distress- 
ful country, and wrote such a savage and shameful 
page on English history, need not be referred to in 
detail, for the tyranny, the brutality, and the stu- 
pidity on both sides are too well known to every 
student of history to need explanation. It is suffi- 
cient here to say that the Americans, seeing that 
they would be compelled to fight, anxious to find 
allies, and knowing that Ireland was only waiting 
its opportunity to throw off the yoke of the Saxon, 
naturally sought Irish assistance so as still further 
to embarrass the home government. Nor were their 
efforts fruitless. In 1775, the Americans issued a 
special address to the Irish, urging the identity of 
their interests ; and in the same year Chatham as- 
serted that Ireland on the colonial question was 
with America “to a man.” The Presbyterians of 
the North were fiercely Americans, and few classes 
were so largely represented in the American army 
as Irish emigrants. 1 Furthermore, we are told that 
“the Irish Presbyterians appear to have been every- 
where bitterly anti-English, and outside of New 
York it is probable that they did more of the real 
fighting of the Revolution than any other class.” 2 

It has often been represented by the historians of 

1 Lecky: A History of England in the Eighteenth Century , vol. iv r p. 470; 

* Op. ctt., p. 128. 
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the Irish in America, that in fighting in the Conti- 
nental armies they were inspired solely by patriot- 
ism and animated by a burning love of liberty. It 
is, I think, more correct to seek the explanation in 
the less sublime and more human motive of revenge; 
in the opportunity they saw offered them to redress 
age-long grievances. They were not mercenaries in 
the sense that the Hessians were who fought in the 
King’s ranks, who fought merely because it was part 
of the day’s work, who put no heart in what they 
did, and cared no more for the English than they 
did for the Americans. The Irish in the Revolution 
were never mercenaries; they were zealots; they 
were less patriots in the sense we generally under- 
stand the term than they were avengers; Jehu to 
smite the house of Ahab, to revenge the blood of the 
prophets; less moved by the impulse of gratitude 
which sent the Plateans to hazard their all at Mara- 
thon than they were inspired by the same bitter 
hatred and the memory of wrongs that made the 
Corinthians form the anti-Athenian alliance. Driven 
by these motives to take up arms for their adopted 
country, it is easy enough to understand why the 
Irish, after the close of the war, opposed any re- 
conciliation with England, and exerted all their 
strength to keep alive the feeling against England; 
for Ireland’s battle was being fought in America in 
the eighteenth century as it was again to be waged 
in the next. 

We shall see later that in the following century 
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the political power of the Irish increased and it was 
one of the principal causes of friction between Eng- 
land and America. 

Once more England, pursuing the same fatuous 
policy that had incited rebellion, gave her haters 
reason for their hate. “This spirit of animosity 
against Great Britain,” an English clergyman wrote 
in 1795, has been “prodigiously increased by the 
part she is supposed to have taken in fomenting the 
Indian war, in exciting the hostilities of the Alge- 
rians, in seizing the ships and obstructing the com- 
merce of the American merchants, in refusing or 
neglecting to give up the posts upon the lakes, or to 
make reparation for stolen negroes.” 1 

English statesmanship was unable to accept either 
the new order of things or the fact of the American 
Nation. Englishmen had no faith in the perpetua- 
tion of the republic; nor were they able to see the 
great opportunities for trade that were open to them. 
They must continue the old policy of the Naviga- 
tion and Sugar Acts ; trade must be restricted as 
much as possible to British-built and British-owned 
ships; the more commerce was hampered, the less 
danger from American competition. That fear of 
competition was a spectre that neither statesman 
nor merchant could banish. Continuing the same 
selfish, foolish, and short-sighted policy that had 
governed England since the first planting of Amer- 

1 Winterbotham, in Hart’s American History Told by Contemporaries , vol. 
in, p. 297. 
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ica, Englishmen still hoped to hold the Republic in 
economic slavery; and it was also beyond their com- 
prehension that competition was advantageous to 
both sides and enlarged trade. 

For issuing the neutrality proclamation of 1793, 
Washington was scathingly attacked in the National 
Gazette of Philadelphia 1 by “Veritas,” — who was 
supposed at the time to be Jefferson, but this he de- 
nied, — in which the President is reminded that 
had he consulted the general sentiments of his fel- 
low citizens, he would have found them, from one 
extremity of the Union to the other, firmly attached 
to the cause of France. “ It is to be hoped that the 
practices of aping the absurd and tyrannical sys- 
tems of Britain, though already carried to an alarm- 
ing extent in this country, will never proceed so far, 
as to induce our Executive to try the vain experiment 
of officially opposing the national will.” 2 In the fol- 
lowing year an American ship, on which was an 
American consul proceeding to his post of duty, was 
seized en route from Philadelphia to Martinique by 
a British privateer and carried into Montserrat, and 
the consul wrote to the Secretary of State: “This 
conduct, arbitrary and unauthorized, on the part 
of the coalesced despots, in my poor opinion, does 
not seem to satisfy the avarice and ambitious views 
of Great Britain; whose privateers and even gov- 
ernment vessels have, in frequent instances, seized 

1 June 5. 

* Hart: American History told by Contemporaries , vol. in, p. 305. 
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our flag; though cleared from America for neutral 
and her own ports, or bound from such ports to 
America .” 1 

More intense feeling existed against England 
after the Revolution, and for long years to follow, 
when America had won her independence, than dur- 
ing the war when America was fighting to free her- 
self from British control. 

*’ k x Hart: Op. cit., vol. in, p. 313. 



CHAPTER XIV 


WHY THE AMERICAN PEOPLE HAVE A CONTEMPT 
POR LAW 

We are now to consider the second cause in the sec- 
ond period .of American development — the con- 
tempt in which a people, originally law-abiding and 
taught to have a veneration for law, came to hold 
the law. 

One of the things to distinguish American civiliza- 
tion from that of other countries is the light respect 
in which law is held by Americans. So marked is this 
indifference that it has formed the burden of the 
theme of numerous writers and observers, both 
domestic and foreign, who accept it as a fact, as a 
fact it is . 1 Various explanations have been offered. 

1 Merely to mention by title and author the magazine articles written and 
the addresses delivered by prominent Americans in the last ten or fifteen 
years, on American disregard of the law, would occupy considerable space. 
It may be recalled that in 1895, when Mr. Bayard was Ambassador of the 
United States to the Court of St. James, in the course of an address he spoke 
of his countrymen as “an unruly people/’ for which he was censured by vote 
of the House of Representatives. In June, 1905, President Taft, then Secre- 
tary of War, in an address to the graduating class of the Yale Law School, de- 
clared that the laxity in the enforcement of law in the United States was a dis- 
grace to the country. Doctor Parkhurst, in Munseys Magazine , January, 
1908, writes on “Law and its Contemptuous Disregard”; the Century Maga- 
zine, June, 1910, discusses “Lawlessness the National Vice”; Governor 
Hughes, of New York, in his oration before the Phi Beta Kappa Fraternity of 
Harvard, June, 1910, dwelt on “The Spirit of Lawlessness” and its cure; law- 
lessness and the American disregard of law has been the theme for editorials 
in many of the leading American newspapers. 
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Politics, the immigrant, and the lust for wealth are 
the convenient excuses offered, yet none of these 
reveal the whole truth. In the attempt to find the 
cause, the impression is created that the American 
disregard for law is of modern growth, which is ac- 
cepted by certain investigators as proof that de- 
mocracy is a failure and lowers the moral tone of a 
people; or the theory is advanced that morally the 
Americans have deteriorated since they set up a gov- 
ernment of their own, and that American institu- 
tions, or again, in other words, democracy, is fatal 
to a high standard of ethical conduct. We must 
look for the reason, not in the events of to-day or 
yesterday, but at the beginning of the nation; we 
must trace back effects to their first causes in the 
same way that we have seen that mental and politi- 
cal characteristics are the result of physical and so- 
cial influences; and we shall find that, while demo- 
cracy per se is not to blame, a mistaken political 
philosophy and the pressure of material expansion 
implanted in the American that contempt for law 
which has threatened the welfare of society. 

A political philosophy that was foolish, and may 
without disrespect to its authors and believers be 
termed childish, made men believe that by substi- 
tuting the voice of the people for the authority of a 
king or a governing class, it would be possible to 
change human nature. The birthday of a new world 
was at hand, Paine declaimed. 1 Belief in this ideal- 

1 Paine: Appendix to Common Sense , p. 77. 
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ism was shared by hard-headed practical men of 
affairs as well as by doctrinaires and visionaries, 
by philosophers no less than by poets, by the edu- 
cated as well as the unlettered. The search for the 
philosopher’s stone was at last to be rewarded. It 
was easy to transmute the metals if only the miss- 
ing element could be discovered. Human nature 
was to be transformed and the base refined, because 
democracy and a constitution had been substituted 
for the kingly power and the uncertain mood of 
parliament. 1 

It had been recognized in the past that govern- 
ment was law and law was force; consequently all 
government rested on force. To the philosophers 
who created the American Constitution, force was 
abhorrent, although they had not hesitated to resort 
to force to obtain a government that should rest on 
the consent of the governed. In the past, “laws of 
Nature and of Nature’s God” had less weight than 
laws of man and of man’s sovereign; liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness man might possess if he could, 
but they were not “unalienable rights.” Demo- 
cracy had sought to make happiness the end and 
aim of existence, believing that only conduct of the 
“ultimate highest good” would produce happiness; 
and as men desired happiness above everything else, 
they would so regulate their conduct as to make 

1 “Revolutionary politics have one of their sources in the idea that socie- 
ties are capable of infinite and immediate modifications, without reference to 
the deep-rooted conditions that have worked themselves into every part of 
the social structure.” — Morley : Burke, p. 53. 
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them contribute to and share in the general fund of 
happiness. Theoretically this should have made 
every man a strict observer of every law and quick 
to rebuke even the smallest infraction. Pushed to 
its logical conclusion, a democracy needs no laws. 

When government, which is law, rests on force, 
fear of its violation is the deterrent, for the punish- 
ment is swift to follow the transgression; and the 
law in its infancy knew no mercy; it was believed 
that the protection of society demanded severe pen- 
alties. A government that exists by consent of the 
governed, and in which every man takes part, ex- 
cites less reverence, for surrounding the temporary 
ruler of the people elected by themselves there is no 
such mystery as envelops chief or high priest or 
king, who enjoys his power by divine right. Laws 
may be broken with greater impunity, for they are 
not deep-rooted in the convictions of man and made 
venerable by their semi-divine origin and the super- 
stition of tradition; they are simply customs re- 
duced to terms for the convenience of society. 

It would be possible to write the psychology and 
development of the American people traced through 
their respect for and indifference to the law; and 
the investigation would show three well-developed 
phases. 

The first would be when America was English and 
the law held men in its thrall and was a brutal and 
stupid despot; when the law was worshiped as 
slavishly and superstitiously as the church; when 
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the law, like the church, threatened and punished 
and terrorized, but made no appeal to humanity or 
the better nature of man; when against the inexor- 
able fiat of the law appeal was as hopeless as from 
the doom pronounced by the church. 1 Then came 
the second phase, when man rebelled against the 
tyranny and cruelty of the law and the church, 
when he held his body and his soul to be sacred, and 
was no longer content to be the creature of secular 
authority, and revolted to gain his freedom. 

It was this second phase that was coincident with 
the adoption of the American Constitution, and laid 
the foundation for the careless observance of law 
that has given America such an unenviable reputa- 
tion. There was, as we have pointed out in the pre- 
vious volume, a new spirit working in man, who was 
now for the first time passionately possessed with 
the belief that he was his own master — his own 
master spiritually and physically; that all that went 
to make man — his body, his mind, and his soul — 
was his to do with as he pleased and to make such 
use of as he saw fit; and he no longer regarded him- 
self subject to the decree of a spiritual director or a 
temporal master. It was for man to settle questions 
of right with his own conscience, and not blindly to 
obey the command or the dictation of one placed in 
authority over him. 

These things produced in the American that in- 


1 ‘‘The state teaching men what they are to do, and the church teaching 
them what they are to believe.” — Buckle : History of Civilization, p. 528. 
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dividualism which began with the first coming of 
the English to America, which was developed by 
the peculiar nature of their political and social 
relations, which grew with the increasing spirit of 
independence and became stronger the more the 
British Crown and British Ministers attempted to 
suppress it, and finally culminated in the dissolution 
of the ties that bound the colonists to Great Britain 
and brought about independence and nationality. 
We have already traced these causes from their 
beginning, so that here nothing more than reference 
to them is necessary. These causes made the Ameri- 
cans, as a race, at the time of the Revolution, greater 
individualists than any other people in all the world; 
the doctrine of individualism had been carried farther 
than the world before had deemed possible. This 
belief in individualism was still further strengthened 
by the adoption of the Constitution, which em- 
bodied in precise terms the national belief, and by 
the political philosophy which taught men to look, 
not to a central authority to regulate society or 
ameliorate conditions, but to rely on local authority. 
The less they depended on authority representa- 
tive of the power of the people and the more the peo- 
ple had faith in themselves, the more strictly, they 
believed, they were following the teachings of that 
philosophy which would lead them to the end which 
every man sought to reach — the ultimate good of 
all and the happiness of the individual. 1 

1 “ Individualism, the love of enterprise, and the pride of personal freedom 
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Virtue pushed to excess can become a vice. No- 
thing better illustrates this than a study of Ameri- 
cans and their political institutions. Individualism, 
when America first gave it form and made it a po- 
litical principle, was a virtue so great that in large 
measure it changed the whole aspect of political 
thought, and so enlarged the mind of man that it 
made possible that great wave of democracy which 
has overrun the earth, for the world to-day in 
thought and government is democratic, even though 
the fiction of kingly rule is maintained. Individual- 
ism to-day — that is, the political interpretation 
given to it by Americans — has become, if not pre- 
cisely a vice, in some respects at least a clog to pro- 
gress; it has, by a false theory that the right of the 
individual is a right more sacred than the protec- 
tion of the community, made it possible for the in- 
dividual to take advantage of his fellow, for laws to 
be broken or evaded, for development to be ham- 
pered. Much that Americans complain of — the un- 
limited power of wealth, the greed of capital, the 
corruption of politics, the brutality of the relations 
between labor and its employer — would beimpos- 
sible, or at least mitigated, if individualism had 
not been made an idol. 

It has been said that there was a time when the 
law was slavishly worshiped and that man had to 


have been deemed by Americans not only their choicest, but their peculiar 
and exclusive possessions.” — Bryce: The American Commonwealth, vol. n, p. 
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revolt against the law to gain freedom; and this was 
the second phase of American psychology traced 
through the American respect for and indifference 
to the law. There followed, as always happens after 
a social convulsion, reaction — the third phase. 
The spiritual exaltation that made men rebels 
against the law and yet strict observers of what 
they termed the “rational law”; that made men 
virtuous and law-abiding because each man believed 
himself by a sort of divine right to be his own law- 
maker, could not last because of the frailty of man 
and the limitations of his intellect. Law fell into 
contempt, and the rule of primitive justice took its 
place. In a long settled and thickly populated 
country, with society firmly established, where tra- 
ditions exercise a dominating influence and class 
divisions set the lawmaker and the law-enforcer 
apart from the great mass, the law is an established 
institution to which every man is brought subject 
from the time of his birth, the great majority of 
whom will have no more to do with its making and 
enforcement than with the selection of the head of 
the church or the appointment of the commander- 
in-chief; and this aloofness inspires respect because 
it creates the belief that the science of government 
is beyond the capacity of the ordinary mind to grasp. 
Nor must we forget the influence of the feudal sys- 
tem in Europe, which created not only the class of 
the hereditary lawmaker but the class for whom 
laws were made. 
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In the United States the law excites no such 
veneration, because to the majority there is little if 
any mystery about its creation. In America its 
people are not so far removed from the days of the 
pioneer and the settler as not to recall the time when 
the only law the community knew was that of the 
vigilance committee or self -elected judges. When 
laws are made on the spot to suit an emergency and 
decisions must be quickly rendered, each man be- 
comes not only lawgiver but executioner, and the 
law has been robbed of its sanctity. Courts and 
judges lose their authority; the people believe in 
their own wisdom and are convinced of their iner- 
rancy. The law is less an institution than an expe- 
dient; it is not the foundation of the social struc- 
ture, but a convenience that may be changed with 
passing fashion; it is merely the dictum of men who 
are lawmakers by accident, just as the members of 
Judge Lynch’s court are brought together by chance. 
This does not necessarily lead to an unethical view 
of life, but it causes the law and the lawgiver to be 
held in light esteem. It begins by stripping the law 
of all its trappings and making it a “practical ques- 
tion”; it ends, curiously enough, by imposing upon 
it the “nice sharp quillets of the law” and the tech- 
nicalities of dishonest ingenuity. Before leaving 
this branch of the subject, let me add that the 
things now complained of are simply a phase in the 
evolution of a complex society, and to the observ- 
ant it is evident that there is again a reaction, but 
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it is renitence against the spirit that carried men 
away from law. There is now to be noticed a pro- 
nounced public opinion in favor of respect for the 
law. The Americans are still profound believers in 
the cult of the individualistic, but their individual- 
ism is becoming tempered with common sense; they 
see the danger that comes from individualism pushed 
to extreme limits. The increasing reverence for law 
is one of the signs that American civilization has 
outgrown its first stages of unsettled social condi- 
tions and is reaching a more permanent state. 

Had there been in America a strong central gov- 
ernment, the expansion of settlement would have 
been followed by the expansion of the law; the set- 
tler going from the East to the West would have 
changed his habitation but not his legal code; there 
would have been the power to enforce law. Side by 
side on the same continent there have grown up two 
peoples sprung from the same stock, fundamentally 
under the same institutions, speaking the same lan- 
guage, as a whole thinking much the same, and 
whose development, speaking broadly, has been 
along the same lines. While Canada has adopted 
the federal system which gives each province con- 
trol over its local affairs in the same way that the 
American states are locally sovereign, the power of 
the Canadian province is much less than that of the 
American state, and, on the other hand, the central 
government in Ottawa exercises greater authority 
than does that in Washington. There is in America, 
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for instance, no quasi-military national constabu- 
lary corresponding to the Canadian Northwest 
Mounted Police, whose jurisdiction extends from 
the Atlantic to the Arctic Circle. As the Canadian 
frontier was flung further west, the advancing line 
of civilization was always marked by the police bar- 
racks and its patrol. To the trapper, the farmer, 
and the miner; to the adventurer, the speculator, 
or the criminal, half a dozen privates under the com- 
mand of a non-commissioned officer were symbolic 
of the law — its force, its majesty, and its mystery. 
It was not the carbines and sabres of the police that 
commanded respect and obedience, — although 
bullet and steel had frequently to be used to teach 
the lesson of submission to legally constituted au- 
thority, — but what those men and their uniforms 
represented. From the civilized East, the seat of 
government and a society with conventions where 
law and order reigned, the adventurous Canadian 
pioneer was separated by thousands of miles of un- 
broken wilderness or frowning mountains, great 
lakes, and torrential rivers, out of communication 
with all that he had left behind, but never out of 
touch with law and justice. The thin chain of posts 
that stretched across the continent, the policeman 
whose “beat” covered as much territory as a prin- 
cipality of Europe, the handful of troopers, whose 
presence gave a sense of protection to the timid and 
the law-abiding, and was feared by the law-breaker 
and the criminal, went unmolested, not because of 
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the bullets they carried, but because they were part 
of that remorseless thing, Justice, which had neither 
heart nor compassion when its decrees were to be 
executed, that was all the more terrifying because it 
was impersonal, that avenged without passion, and 
sentenced without revenge. It inspired in the Cana- 
dian, the men of all nationalities who went to Can- 
ada to seek fortune, a respect for the law; it taught 
them the impartiality and the precision of the law; 
it elevated law to its high place as the guardian of 
society. 

Turn to America, and observe there how different 
the conditions have always been. Each colony, as 
we have seen, made its own laws; some colonies of- 
fered a premium to settlers by a code that was an 
invitation to the dishonest; when the colonies be- 
came states, and the doctrine of the sovereignty of 
the state was firmly established, the right of each 
state to make and enforce its own laws went un- 
challenged. In the days of the pioneer community 
there was always the antinomy of stern, rude, and 
swift justice and defiance of law; there were com- 
munities made up of outlaws and “bad men,” in 
which the only law was that of force, and justice 
spoke out of the barrel of a revolver; but that was 
to be expected, and perhaps did no lasting harm. 
It marked the first stage of society in the same way 
that civilization began in force and cunning; it was 
the evolutionary process through which the com- 
munity passed. What has done harm, what has 
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weakened the respect in which law is held and has 
been an incentive to its violation, is the mass of con- 
flicting statutes which destroy the effect of law. 

It is a popular delusion that there is something 
mystical and almost divine about law. The most 
difficult mental process to overcome is the uncon- 
scious influence of atavism, a force that we com- 
monly speak of as conservatism and habit, which is 
the age-long survival of inheritance operating auto- 
matically, and is as insensible a mental operation 
as breathing is physical. To the great mass of peo- 
ple, who accept things as they are and have neither 
the curiosity nor the capacity to determine causes 
for themselves, theology unconsciously colors their 
conception of the law. The veneration which the 
church pays to the lawgiver and the lawmaker, the 
purpose of religion to inspire respect for law, the 
hazy knowledge the unthinking have of the prophet, 
the lawmaker, and the lawgiver in that age of so- 
ciety when laws were divine commandments, have 
caused men to believe that laws owe their inspira- 
tion to a spiritual source. It is of course self-evident 
to every thinking man that there is no relation be- 
tween divine and human law; that laws are enacted, 
not in pursuance of a divine injunction, but because 
the protection of society makes a formal code neces- 
sary; and while a human law may be based on a di- 
vine precept, it is to save society from anarchy and 
not in obedience to a divine precept that the power 
of the legislature is exerted. Thus, while it is true 
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that there is a divine prohibition against commit- 
ting murder and society punishes the murderer, it is 
done not because men live according to the teach- 
ings of Christ, but in recognition of the acknow- 
ledged right of every man to the enjoyment of that 
which he legally possesses, and birth is the patent 
of the state to the individual, granting him the full 
and unhampered right to the possession of his own 
life. No man may take another man’s life any more 
than he may take his goods. There is no divine pre- 
cept, in precise terms, against forgery, unless we 
may regard forgery covered by the prohibition 
against stealing, but society as a protective meas- 
ure punishes forgery because of the confusion that 
would follow if forgery went unpunished. 

There is another equally common delusion that 
the law precedes the offense the commission of 
which it is designed to deter or to punish. The re- 
verse, of course, is true. The development of society 
is marked by certain social crimes, and when a par- 
ticular crime is repeated often enough to put it in a 
category by itself and to create a class, society, 
again merely as a protective measure, seeks to deter 
the criminal by saying to him, “You commit that 
crime at your risk, and if you still think the risk is 
worth taking, then you know what your punishment 
will be in case of detection.” Thus we shall find no 
law against forgery at that time in the world’s his- 
tory when writing was so restricted an art that the 
unauthorized use of a person’s signature was not 
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a menace to society. To come down to a modern 
illustration of the proof that the law never antici- 
pates an offense, and that the offense must be re- 
peated often enough before society deals with it, 
we have only to cite the automobile and airship. 
Twenty years or so ago one might have searched in 
vain the laws of nations or states, the ordinances 
and regulations of cities and towns, to find any men- 
tion of the automobile. Human ingenuity could 
have conceived the age of the self-propelled vehicle, 
and law-makers and philosophers, with their know- 
ledge of the weakness of human nature, could have 
pictured the menace to society by the unregulated 
use of this new form of energy. It was only when 
this menace took precise shape in an excessive rate 
of speed that threatened life and property, that that 
which before was lawful because society had not de- 
clared it illegal became unlawful, and what hereto- 
fore was moral became unmoral. With the increase 
of the automobile, there grew up around it a special 
code, each chapter aimed to prevent injury to so- 
ciety or to compensate society in case of an infrac- 
tion. 

To-day the airship has no code of its own. Un- 
like the chauffeur, the aviator does not require a 
license, there is no restriction on his speed, his ma- 
chine does not have to carry lamps or display a 
number, he is subject to no rules of the road. The 
regulation of the airship is to-day not a practical 
question, because its use is too limited to interfere 
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with the rights or privileges of the individual; its 
danger is to its operator, not to society as a whole. 
Until the art of aviation is brought to a much higher 
state of perfection, the airman will navigate aloft 
untroubled by thought of laws or municipal regu- 
lation, but so soon as airships become one of the 
recognized adjuncts of social intercourse, their 
operation will be subject to their own code. These 
two illustrations show the origin and cause of social 
law. 

What may appear to the reader a digression is 
important in tracing the causes of the lawless spirit 
that has so long existed in America, which wise and 
law-loving Americans sorrowfully feared was the 
greatest danger to the stability of American insti- 
tutions. 1 Law can command respect only when it is 
swiftly and impartially administered and is the 
formalized expression of the great majority of the 
people; when, in other words, the act of the law- 
maker is the concrete expression of public senti- 
ment, and the great force of public opinion is the 
motive force to energize the legislature. The law 
will not be weakened, even although there exists 
a minority opposed to it. In nearly every civilized 

i M I hope I am not over- wary ; but if I am not, there is even now something 
of ill omen amongst us. I mean the increasing disregard for law which per- 
vades the country — the growing disposition to substitute the wild and fu- 
rious passions in lieu of the sober judgment of courts, and the worse than sav- 
age mobs for the executive ministers of justice. This disposition is awfully 
fearful in any community, and that it now exists in ours, though grating to 
our feelings to admit, it would be a violation of truth and an insult to our in- 
telligence to deny.” — Lincoln: Letters and Addresses , p. 8. 
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community, death is the penalty to be paid for 
murder, yet there are many people conscientiously 
opposed to capital punishment, and who never 
cease to agitate for its abolition. This agitation 
does not cause the law to fall into disrepute, nor 
does it weaken its efficacy or its deterrent influence, 
but rather it causes the law to be held in respect, for 
its shows the influence law exercises when even 
those who are opposed to it yield their individual 
opinions in deference to the will of society; so far 
from causing the law to fall into disrepute ah ideal- 
istic sentiment is evoked, for the highest plane of 
civilization is reached when the individual observes 
a law which he condemns and relies on legal and 
pacific methods to secure its repeal or modification. 
The people who believe that society has no right to 
take the life of a murderer do not attempt to pre- 
vent his execution or to interfere with justice; they 
agitate in the hope that they may bring about the 
conversion of the majority, but they bow to the will 
of the majority and hold that a law, even a bad law, 
must have the respect of all good citizens. “When 
I so pressingly urge a strict observance of all the 
laws,” Lincoln told his countrymen, “let us not be 
understood as saying there are no bad laws, or that 
grievances may not arise for the redress of which no 
legal provisions have been made. I mean to say no 
such thing. But I do mean to say that, although 
bad laws, if they exist, should be repealed as soon 
as possible, still, while they continue in force, for 
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the sake of example they should be religiously ob- 
served.” 1 

American lawlessness begins in the nursery and 
the schoolroom and ends in the courts and the legis- 
latures. It is indifference and the worship of the 
fetish of individualism, combined with the national 
trait of carelessness and the scorn that the Ameri- 
can has for artificial conventions rather than cor- 
ruption, that beget a contempt for law. Only an 
infinitesimal percentage of American fathers or 
mothers have been trained strictly to observe home 
discipline, or to pay that respect to authority 
which is regarded as essential to the formation of 
the character of children by Europeans or Orientals, 
or, in fact, any people except the American. 

Not having known discipline in his childhood or 
youth, the American father is incapable of enforc- 
ing family discipline, and questions whether it is 
beneficial. “Himself confident and resourceful,” 
an American writer says, “the average American 
father has been pleased to accord to his son a large 
freedom for the development of individual quality; 
and when he has had misgivings as to the tendencies 
of his children, he has usually been too busy with 
the material cares of our strenuous style of liv- 
ing to do more than admonish, or to delegate the 
duties of parenthood.” 2 Freedom is regarded as 
essential to the formation of character, to encour- 

1 Lincoln: Letters and Addresses , p. 13. 

} The Century Magazine , June, 1910, p. 312. 
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age initiative and resource, to lead to the end that 
every American hopes for in his son — his material 
success. He must be self-reliant, courageous, able 
to match his wits against others. Rebellion in the 
home is a sign of the boy’s “spirit”; defiance of 
schoolmasters is indicative of “pluck.” If, says the 
writer who has been quoted, one doubts the truth 
of the generalization that there is little or no family 
discipline in America, “let him inquire of the mas- 
ters of the private schools of the country. They will 
tell him, without qualification, that the lack of 
training in American homes is the bane of the pre- 
paratory schools, and the direct cause of the preva- 
lent mediocre levels of discipline and scholarship.” 
The habits of life are formed and character is built 
in the home and in the schoolroom. With parental 
discipline lax or non-existent, it is not surprising 
that the boy grows up with scant respect for law, 
and that respect does not become stronger as he 
grows older. “Among undergraduates,” says the 
writer in the Century , “the mob spirit frequently 
holds sway, and is often treated with leniency, on 
the sentimental principle that a college ruffian dif- 
fers from other varieties of willful disturbers of the 
peace. . . . College authorities of late have really 
curbed the hazing pastimes of undergraduates, 
which often include disgraceful or inhuman treat- 
ment of their fellows ; but the cultivation and main- 
tenance of a standard of personal conduct, proper to 
young men giving their time to the higher objects 
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of civilization, is either neglected or is largely a 
failure.” 

That same spirit of individualism, which makes 
the American confident that he is able to determine 
all questions for himself, leads legislators and 
judges to bring the law into contempt by their open 
defiance of it. Legislatures frequently pass laws 
that are meaningless, or endeavor to prevent the 
passage of laws for which a popular demand exists, 
not because individual legislators are corrupt, which 
is too often the popular belief, but because they 
set their opinions against the public, and are able 
to convince themselves that their judgment and 
knowledge are better than that of their constitu- 
ents. Judges are equally at fault. The Illinois 
Legislature passed a law prohibiting the marriage of 
divorced persons within one year from the date of 
the decree, but a Chicago judge held that the mar- 
riage of a divorced woman within the prohibited 
period was not illegal, as the law was against public 
policy. “I take it,” the judge declared in his opin- 
ion, “that in law, marriage is a meritorious and 
necessary institution. The propagation of the race, 
the sustaining of the family, and the upbuilding of 
society rest upon it. It is therefore to be promoted 
generally.” 1 This is not an isolated case. In Eng- 
land there is frequent complaint of “judge-made 
law,” of judges writing into statutes a construction 
not intended by the legislature, but it is doubtful if 

1 Springfield Republican : July 4, 1907. 
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any English judge in modern times has nullified a 
statute because he disagreed with the purpose 
sought to be accomplished by the legislature, while 
in America judges have frequently defeated the 
clear intent of the law. 

The American contemptuous disregard of the law 
comes from the multiplicity of laws, which have 
usually been the design of unscrupulous men to de- 
stroy the purpose of law and tend to confusion and 
corruption; the facility afforded for the making of 
new laws; the ill-considered and hasty action of 
law-makers in the enactment of laws; and the belief 
which has become American second nature that 
every evil, real or imaginary, can be corrected by 
the passage of a new law; and that the only rule of 
conduct is the authority of the law, although it does 
not lead to the observance of the law. With the ex- 
ception of the Declaration of Independence there 
has perhaps been no declaration of political princi- 
ple so often quoted by Americans, and referred to as 
a warning and an inspiration, as the preamble to the 
Massachusetts Constitution adopted in 1780, which, 
Webster declared, contained the greatest words in 
any constitutional document: “In the government 
of this Commonwealth the legislative department 
shall never exercise the executive and judicial 
powers, or either of them; the executive shall never 
exercise the legislative and judicial powers, or either 
of them; the judicial shall never exercise the legis- 
lative and executive powers, or either of them; to 
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the end it may be a government of laws and not of 
men.” 

The fear that men will usurp the authority that 
belongs to law has resulted in there being more laws 
in the United States and less law than in any other 
country in the world ; the annual output of Congress 
and the American legislatures is greater, enor- 
mously greater, than that of all the combined legis- 
lative assemblies of the world. There is a certain 
solemnity attending the passage of a law in Europe, 
even the archaic forms that are preserved invest the 
law with a mystical quality, although to the intelli- 
gent man the forms mean nothing and it is the sub- 
stance that counts. In America the enactment of a 
law is a rather slapdash thing that excites no par- 
ticular reverence. It is easy to agitate for the pas- 
sage of a law or the repeal of a law that is inconve- 
nient; it is almost as easy to secure its enactment 
or its repeal. Like everything else in this world, 
whether metaphysical or material, cheapness brings 
contempt. Theoretically the multiplicity of laws 
and the facility afforded for their enactment should 
promote respect for the law and cause the strict 
observance of the law; as a matter of fact we know 
that the reverse is true in America. 

A Frenchman, a keen analyist of English psycho- 
logy and its institutions, says, “The French law is 
always imperative: it orders; it enjoins. The Eng- 
lish law is very often optional : it suggests; it recom- 
mends a system which the citizens can use or not at 
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their pleasure.” 1 The American law is frequently 
tentative: it seems to say, “This is merely an ex- 
periment, whose wisdom we ourselves doubt, but 
we can’t help trying it.” 

In a country in which every citizen is subject to 
the same law, there is no opportunity for evasion, 
and while the law may be harsh, in some cases even 
intolerable, its equality enforces respect. In Amer- 
ica, state laws not necessarily being uniform, often 
the laws of one community are in direct conflict 
with those of another, and the vicious and the crim- 
inal will, and do, select those states whose laws are 
lax or inefficiently administered in which to carry on 
their nefarious operations; and this is particularly 
true when society is preyed on under the protection 
of law. Commercial piracy, the promotion and in- 
corporation of bogus or fraudulent joint-stock com- 
panies, the exploiting of the public, the misrepre- 
sentations by which the ignorant and the credulous 
are induced to invest their savings on the promise 
of large returns, all these things, not unknown to 
Europe, are easier of accomplishment in America 
because certain states, in effect, if not in precise 
terms, offer a bonus to dishonesty while observing 
legal forms. Commerce must not be hampered, 
therefore to throw as few restrictions as possible 
about commercial operations neither supervision 
nor investigation is considered necessary. A high- 
sounding company with a “capital” of a million 

1 Boutmy: The English People, p. 176. 
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dollars may be the creation of an adventurer with 
money just barely sufficient to pay the not exces- 
sive incorporation fee demanded by the state, yet 
the company is a legal entity and the courts of other 
states must give full faith and credit to its charter. 1 

The effect of this, as Lincoln pointed out, is that 
“the lawless in spirit are encouraged to become 
lawless in practice,” and there grows up a constant 
effort to evade the law or to take advantage of 
the law without incurring the risk of punishment. 
The American people have been corrupted by their 
laws. When the state is most corrupt, then the laws 
are most multiplied, says Tacitus. A fine sense of 
commercial honesty — for it is in trade operations 
that the baneful effects are most seen — has been 
blunted. 

This multiplicity, this diversity of laws, deprives 
the law of its greatest quality to inspire respect. 
The strength of the law is its inerrancy. The law is 
the concrete wisdom of all the ages or the best 
brains of the country. The mass may protest 
against a law, but they are humbly conscious of 
their ignorance, and accept the law as something 
superior to themselves and as representing know- 
ledge, experience, and much careful thought. This, 
the theatrical part of law, the law is stripped of in 
America. The law- is not inerrant; it is merely hu- 
man ingenuity, and very often not over-ingenious. 
When in adjoining states the same crime is pun- 

1 Constitution of the United States, art. rv r sec. 1. 
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ished differently, the effect is not to make men re- 
gard one law as more humane than the other, but 
to bring the lawmaker into contempt as stupid or 
without experience, even, perhaps, to raise the sus- 
picion of corruption; to bring down the lawgiver to 
the common level, and to create the impression that 
the law is an experiment rather than a finality. 

Furthermore the law in America has cheapened 
itself by the method of its interpretation. When in 
the development of society new conditions are cre- 
ated and new laws are required to deal with them, 
and in obedience to public demand a law is enacted, 
the opponents of that law, especially if it attacks 
existing commercial privileges legally conferred or 
sanctioned by custom, raise the question of con- 
stitutionality and defy the law until the courts have 
decided that it is competent for the legislature to 
create the enactment. In England the last word of 
Parliament is the law of the land; therefore, no one 
can postpone the execution of the law by asserting 
that it is repugnant to the constitution; in America 
a law is the intention of the lawmaking power, but 
its validity depends upon the approval given to it 
by the court of final j urisdiction. This, it is evident, 
has the tendency to cheapen law and to encourage 
sophistication. It also enables corrupt legislators 
to shift their responsibilities, and it is an invitation 
to carelessness. Yielding to popular demand, or 
sometimes merely to clamor, a statute is enacted, 
but it may be nullified by incorporating into it pro- 
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visions of such doubtful validity that there is at 
least the chance that it will be held unconstitu- 
tional by the courts; when legislators are honest 
this dependence upon the courts promotes careless- 
ness and “slapdashery.” Rather than give an act 
that careful consideration which its importance de- 
mands, the legislature takes chances that it will 
stand the scrutiny of the court; if it does, “slap- 
dashery” is vindicated; if not, the work can be 
done over again. 

Again, the light esteem in which law is held is to 
a large extent the consequence of the terrific pace 
under which a poor, straggling, and sparsely popu- 
lated country of enormous area has developed into 
one of the richest and largest in population. Amer- 
ican civilization is the product of forced draft, 
of speeding the engine up to its highest capacity, 
of driving ahead with almost demoniacal energy, of 
fillin g an entire people with the almost insane idea 
that everything must be done to-day because to- 
morrow will be too late; 1 and necessity was to some 
extent responsible for this restless and nervous 
energy. Great stretches of country must be opened 
up and the refinements of civilization and modern 

1 “The rush, the fierce day-and-night strain, the tenement homes left deso- 
late — or worse: all this, as in other parts of America’s race, is ‘all in the 
game.’ The game that grows year by year more vast and intense and inspir- 
ing. The huge industrial game of the world, with America far in the lead. 
America working the swiftest, and straining each nerve to keep up with des- 
potic machines of steel that she herself has created. And laughing at the dam- 
age.” — Everybody's Magazine , August, 1908. 
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progress brought to the pioneer and the settler. 
When there were railways to be built, for instance, 
no one was too particular about the niceties of scru- 
pulous financing; the main thing was to link the 
outpost with the centre for the benefit of both; and 
the advantages of railway communication instead 
of the slow-moving and uncertain wagon or boat 
were so apparent that a people possessed with the 
spirit of the gambler were willing to take great 
chances, to sanction things that prudence knew to 
be dangerous, and to delude themselves into be- 
lieving that later the evil could be corrected. The 
buccaneer, the gentleman adventurer, the pirate, 
the slave-trader of the seventeenth century — and 
the one so easily merged in the other that the man 
who held the King’s commission, when not engaged 
on the King’s business, thought it no disgrace to be 
about his own ventures, which were not too nar- 
rowly to be inquired into — pretypified in America 
the captains of industry who broke the wilderness 
on a grand scale and taught their countrymen to 
think in millions. Like their seventeenth-century 
prototypes, they were men of glowing imagination, 
fearless, unscrupulous, full of audacity, their finer 
feelings corrupted by the lust of gold. The Eliza- 
bethan adventurers risked money and life to dis- 
cover unknown continents and become the posses- 
sors of their wealth, and in a day when there was no 
code of international law, and no public opinion to 
restrain passion or avarice, they were none too scru- 
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pulous in the methods they employed; and the only 
law they knew was the law they made for them- 
selves. 

The American financial buccaneer — who was a 
splendid type of man in his way, although his ways 
are no longer to be commended; and who served 
a purpose, although that same end can now be 
reached by other and more ethical means — saw the 
great opportunities that were open to him and was 
as unrestrained by fear of consequences or morality 
as Morgan or Kidd; — the one, beginning life as a 
pirate, received knighthood at the hands of Charles 
II and the appointment of deputy governor of 
Jamaica; the other, a merchant of integrity and 
with a reputation for shrewdness, commissioned by 
William III to chase the pirates off the sea, turned 
pirate himself and swung on the gallows. 

Just as nations at one time either encouraged 
piracy or at least countenanced it, and certain ports 
welcomed the pirate because he was “good for 
trade,” spent his money freely, and paid double 
prices for everything without a murmur, so the 
American entrepreneur found few obstacles thrown 
in his way. He was a benefactor, he made the desert 
bloom, cities rose under his magic touch, industry 
flourished; he came with many professions of good, 
faith, he wanted only the fair reward that his enter- 
prise and his money were entitled to. It was the 
old story of the camel and the shepherd. Coming 
as suppliant, he ended as master, and the commu- 
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nity on whom he laid his iron hand was unable to 
dislodge him. 

The chapters dealing with the industrial develop- 
ment of America win admiration and excite disgust. 
The courage, the skill, the enterprise; the visualiza- 
tion of the future, the indifference with which men 
gambled with great stakes for a huge prize make 
magnificent reading; and the sordidness, the cupid- 
ity, and the dishonesty cannot be read without a 
thrill of righteous indignation. Yet the tale is no 
more sordid than that of corresponding periods in 
the social development of other nations. These 
chapters are as brutal, as savage, and as disgraceful 
as the history of piracy, with which I have com- 
pared them, when piracy was winked at because, 
by the simple ceremony of hauling down the Jolly 
Roger and running up the national colors, the free- 
booter was transformed into the privateer, which 
restored the outlaw to respectability and greatly 
increased a nation’s naval strength. In the golden 
age of American commercial piracy, as in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, when desperate 
men roamed the seas and it was more profitable to 
rob than it was to labor, force and cunning took the 
place of law, and the pirates of the sea as well as the 
pirates of the land were able to escape their just 
deserts by dividing their plunder with judges and 
governors. The bringing to America of a ready- 
made civilization instead of a civilization that de- 
veloped by slow and painful growth, as has been the 
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case with every other people; the concentration of 
the strength of a nation on the taming and subjuga- 
tion of a continent, which left them neither time 
nor opportunity for cultural development; the 
American childish envy of the older and more re- 
fined civilizations of other nations; the belief that 
the surest way for America to win respect in the 
eyes of the world was to become materially power- 
ful, which turned the energy of every man in the 
direction of making money and stimulated com- 
mercial dishonesty; the ease with which money 
could be made if one were not overburdened with 
conscience; the general contentment and prosperity 
of the people, although they were the victims of dis- 
honesty; and the American attitude of laissez-jaire, 
that nothing matters so long as bills are paid and 
there is a surplus, — these things were some of the 
causes, in addition to those that have already been 
mentioned, to bring law into contempt, to make 
Americans regard law as an inconvenience to be 
evaded if it could be done with safety, and to make 
the man who was “ smart” enough to break the law 
without being punished to be held in admiration for 
his cleverness and audacity. The lawyer, who in the 
past had defended the innocent or endeavored to 
secure justice for the unfortunate, was succeeded 
by the shrewd but tricky attorney, whose principal 
duty was to advise his client how to juggle with the 
law or to secure his acquittal by resor tin g to tech- 
nicalities. Law became a farce. It no longer in- 
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spired respect. Justice gave place to chicanery, and 
c unn ing was a greater quality than honesty. 

Civilization drove the pirate off the sea. When 
humanity could no longer tolerate the letter of 
marque, the licensed pirate was no more. Com- 
mercial piracy in America has not yet been de- 
stroyed, but there are fewer Morgans and Kidds 
and Blackbeards than there once were, and the day 
shall as surely come when there are none as that 
day came when Governor Spotswood’s stout cruis- 
ers took the head of Blackbeard, the “Last of the 
Pirates,” nearly two centuries ago. 



CHAPTEK XV 


THE INFLUENCE OF IMMIGRATION ON AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

From the beginning of national existence the Amer- 
icans have been a sectional people, with little in 
common between the North and South. A feeling 
that began in indifference rapidly developed into 
contempt and ripened into dislike; from the first 
the men of the North took a different view of life 
and morals and economics from those of the South; 
there developed two antagonistic schools of political 
and economic thought that for sixty years kept the 
country in a state of turmoil and fierce political 
agitation; that aroused passion, and finally culmi- 
nated in that war which marks the third epoch 
of American development. This antagonism was 
made apparent with the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, when the infant nation was in its swaddling 
clothes . 1 It was as bitter then as it was half a cen- 
tury later, when bitterness could only be appeased 
by blood. Then, as in the next century' it should 
have rent the Union and broken the Confederation 
into detached states. Yet the marvel is — and the 

1 Cf. Winsor: Narrative and Critical History of America, vol. vii, chaps. 
8 and 4, passim. 
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whole history of this people is almost fabulous — 
that jealousy and dislike only served to increase the 
strength of the country as a whole, to make it richer 
and more prosperous and more unassailable from 
external attack. The growth of the strength and 
power of the United States has not been observed 
by rivals without envy, and they have hoped the 
day was to come when they might turn sectional 
jealousies to their profit. Such hopes have been in 
vain. Since the day when the Americans emanci- 
pated themselves from the power of England they 
have never been in danger of losing their independ- 
ence by foreign intrigue, nor of seeing the Union 
dismembered by parts of it seeking the protection 
of a foreign flag. Antipathy was never so violent 
that it was not forgotten when a common danger 
threatened; and yet, while it was quieted in the face 
of peril, it was never silenced. 

In all that goes to make character, in customs and 
social conventions, in education and training, in the 
manner of living, in physical environment, which is 
one of the great influences on character; in the pro- 
ducts of the soil and the industries of the two sec- 
tions, the people of the South have always been un- 
like those of the North. 1 In the first place. Southern 

1 “In the American states slavery speedily gravitated to the South. The 
climate of the Southern provinces was eminently favorable to the negroes; 
and the crops, and especially the rice crops, — which had been introduced 
into South Carolina from Madagascar in 1698, — could hardly be cultivated 
by whites. In the Northern provinces the conditions were exactly reversed. 
We can scarcely have a better illustration of the controlling action of the phy- 
sical on the moral world than is furnished by this fact. The conditions of cli- 
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labor was slave labor, while that of the North was 
free; and society resting on an enslaved class has a 
social and moral viewpoint different from that in 
which free labor exists. We have seen in the pre- 
vious volume how Virginia and the Carolinas were 
influenced by the introduction of slave labor and 
the concentration of that labor on the production 
of tobacco, rice, and indigo; and with the increase 
of population and the expansion of trade, which 
created a greater demand for the products of the 
South, the early influence of slavery and the nar- 
rowing effect of agriculture became more marked- 
on character. In New England and the Middle 
Colonies there was a large agricultural population, 
but their wealth was not in the soil. The North was 
growing rich on its manufactures and commerce, its 
carrying trade and its fisheries; its exports and its 
imports were the real source of its prosperity. , The 
diversity of the industries and interests of the 
North, the fact that all activity was based on vol- 
untary service, that made every man, within limits, 
his own master and inspired him with a feeling of 
independence, gave the Northern man a wider, a 
more generous view of life than the Southern man, 
morally debased by contact with slavery and en- 

mate, which made the Northern provinces free states and the Southern pro- 
vinces slave states, established between them an intense social and moral re- 
pulsion, kindled mutual feelings of the bitterest hatred and contempt, and in 
our own day produced a war which threatened the whole future of American 
civilization.” — Lecky: A History of England in the Eighteenth Century , vol. 
II, p. 19. 
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grossed in only one tiling — and that the least stim- 
ulating to intellectual effort. 1 

The difference between the Northern business 
man of that day and the Southern planter is the 
difference in our day between the exporter who 
sends his wares to all parts of the globe, — who 
sells pins or buys elephant tusks, to whom a revolu- 
tion in South America or an earthquake in Java is of 
direct personal interest as affecting his ventures, — 
and the village shopkeeper who is untouched by 
revolutions or earthquakes and has no horizon be- 
yond the limits of his little community. 

The North was prosperous; the prosperity of the 
South, in some respects, was even greater. Its rice 
and indigo fields gave enormous and profitable 
yields that made the planters rich and enabled them 
to live a luxurious and indolent life, but it was a life 
that destroyed the feeling of community with the 
labor that produced wealth. No matter how hard a 
taskmaster a man may be, free white labor is of 
his own flesh and blood; men like himself, even 
although of a lower order; men, in fact, and not 
things. Enslaved labor is a chattel, property like a 
horse or a hoe, to be taken care of because it has a 


1 Oldmixon wrote that Virginia was able to compete with New England 
and New York in certain manufactures; they might make brandy and “have 
sugar from their sugar tree,” “yet they are so lazy that they will be at no 
pains to provide themselves with anything which they can fetch elsewhere for 
tobacco. . . . But all their thoughts run upon tobacco and they make nothing 
of those advantages which would enrich an industrious people.” — The British 
Empire in America, vol. i, pp. 320-21. 
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money value, but subject to no other'consideration. 
Because of the great gulf separating the master 
from the slave, and the contrast between a govern- 
ing aristocracy and an enslaved lower order, 1 “no- 
where else was good blood and noble descent held 
in such high esteem. Nowhere else was social rank 
so clearly defined. Toil was the only thing from 
which the rich planter abstained. Horse-racing by 
day and deer-hunting by night, dueling and gam- 
bling, made up, with the social festivities of the 
class to which he belonged, his sole occupation and 
pleasure.” 2 

When the New Englander, the New Yorker, or 
the Pennsylvanian went South, he came to a land 
unlike his own and a people foreign to those among 
whom he lived; whose manner of speech even was 
different. He saw trees “ whose foliage bore no re- 
semblance to that of the elms and chestnuts that 
grew along the streets of his native village. He rode 
for days through an endless succession of tobacco 
fields. The rank vegetation of the Dismal Swamp; 
the rice fields covered with water; the sugar cane 
growing higher than he could reach; the great for- 
ests of pine yielding an inexhaustible supply of 
pitch and tar; the indigo plant; the fruits, the very 

1 “The large plantation, by giving birth to a class of great landowners, in- 
creased the importance of leaders in the community. It promoted the aristo- 
cratic spirit not the less strongly because there were no legally defined ranks 
in society. It created a rural gentry as proud as that of England/’ — Bruce: , 
Economic History of Virginia , vol, n, p. 569. 

* McMaster: A History of the People of the United States , vol. i, p. 70. 
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birds, filled him with astonishment; nor did the 
people seem less strange to him than the country.” 1 
The Northern man at the time of the Revolution 
had little veneration for blood or birth, and the ab- 
surd pretensions of the Southerners, the great stress 
they laid upon their aristocratic lineage, seemed to 
these ardent democrats, who were almost sans-cu- 
lottes in their fierce republicanism, as ridiculous as 
the claims of tattered Irish peasantry to their de- 
scent from kings. “Their pride, their arrogance, 
their keen sense of what they were pleased to term 
personal honor, inspired him with disgust.” 2 The 
way in which the Southerner lived, his openhanded 
hospitality, his great house and his lavish table 
were enjoyed by the Northerner; but he did not like 
the quickness with which the Southerner picked a 
quarrel and the readiness with which he exchanged 
a cartel, for while duels were fought in the North, 
they were less frequent than on the other side of the 
Potomac. While the visitor from New England or 
New York lived in constant surprise, he was equally 
an object of interest to his Southern hosts. He 
walked with a more energetic step than the native, 
who was used to taking things leisurely because the 
great heat negatived unnecessary physical exertion; 
he wore clothes of a different cut and texture; he 
was mentally more alert and full of curious ques- 
tions, especially if he was a “Connecticut Yankee,” 

1 McMaster: A History of the People of the United States , vol. i, p. 71. 

* McMaster: Op. cit. 
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which he asked in a strange tongue. “The way he 
compacted his vowel sounds and clipped his words; 
the long sound which he gave to a; the broad sound 
with which he pronounced e; the boldness with 
which he substituted that letter for u, and u for e 
— excited many a good-natured laugh at his ex- 
pense.” 1 

The South had taken up arms against England, 
the South had known fully as much of the horrors 
of war as the North, and in the South the conflict 
assumed more the character of civil war than rebel- 
lion, but after the Revolution the South had a 
greater attachment for England than it had for the 
North, or than the North had for the mother-coun- 
try. Nor is it difficult to understand the reason. 
The great planters and landowners of the South 
gloried in their English descent and in the fact that 
they were branches of noble or aristocratic English 
families; and many who were neither noble nor aris- 
tocratic and who boasted of their republicanism, 
to magnify their own importance, asserted their con- 
nection with the English peerage and squirearchy; 
and to the Virginian, England was always “home.” 2 
Moreover, the material welfare of the South was 
bound up with that of England. The planters sent 
their tobacco and rice and indigo to England, and 
with the proceeds they bought English goods or 
wares that had passed through English hands. The 

1 McMaster: Op, cit. 

1 Bruce: Economic 'History of Virginia , vol. n, p. 132. 
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fine raiment that the Southern planter wore, 1 and 
he was very much of a dandy; the books that it 
was fashionable to have, the Madeira and port, very 
often horses and cattle, were brought across the 
Atlantic. Everything that could facilitate this com- 
merce was to the advantage of the South, anything 
that imposed a burden upon it diminished the pro- 
fits of the plantation and increased the cost of the 
goods that the products of the plantation bought 
in the foreign market. Here was laid the founda- 
tion for the devotion of the South to free trade, and 
was the beginning of the economic divergence be- 
tween the two sections. There was never a moral 
question involved over an impost. There was no 
abstract principle at stake. It was simply expedi- 
ency and selfishness. So long as the South bought 
in a foreign market, it was naturally interested in 
being able to lay down its importations without the 
payment of taxes or duties; with the North, manu- 
facturing on its own account and beginning to com- 
pete with England, protective duties that should 
make that competition more difficult were looked 
upon as desirable and essential for the welfare of 
the country. So long as the South remained purely 
an agriculture section its belief in the wisdom of 
free trade remained unshaken; it was only when 

1 “Their cloaths are brought from England for [Virginia] Persons of Dis- 
tinction, and are as much in the Mode as art and cost can make them.” — 
Oldmixon: The British Empire in America, vol. I, p. 293. Of the women Old- 
mixon says: “They have almost all their Necessaries, as to dress, from Eng- 
land.” Cf. Bruce: Economic History of Virginia , vol. n, p. 133 et seq. 
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manufacturing began to compete with agriculture 
in demands upon the energies of its people and the 
Southerner saw that the wealth under the surface 
might in time become even more valuable than 
that upon it, that he modified his views and regarded 
protection as a doctine less vicious than it had 
seemed to his fathers. 

Beginning, then, with a continent so vast that it 
was great enough to form two independent king- 
doms according to the thought of the time, with a 
people temperamentally unlike, with a social insti- 
tution in one section condemned by the other, with 
commercial and economic interests antagonistic, 
the two sections, despite all the influences that 
should have severed them, remained united. This 
seeming paradox is to be traced to something more 
than chance. 

Whether an American was a Virginian or a New 
Englander, a New Yorker or a Carolinian, a Quaker 
from Pennsylvania or a Catholic from Maryland; 
whether he raised corn or grew rice; whether he re- 
garded slavery as a proper institution of society or 
looked upon it with abhorrence; whether he made 
his confession or abominated all priests; in short, 
no matter how unlike Americans were in their atti- 
tude toward life or their moral standard or the so- 
cial conventions they had framed for themselves, in 
one thing they were agreed as no people ever had 
been before. The Southerner could without wrench 
to his moral or political conscience justify the en- 
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slaving of the black, 1 but the Southerner was no 
less fiercely zealous in upholding the untrammeled 
freedom of men of his own race than the Northerner. 
In everything that touched this great question of 
freedom, in the right of man to exercise without re- 
striction his own will, and to be free of the inter- 
ference of sovereigns or a self-constituted ruling 
class that was the social system under which all the 
world had lived before the American Republic was 
born, Americans were as one. Physical and other 
causes created sectionalism, this — a common polit- 
ical belief that had been exalted into moral faith — 
was more powerful than the forces of nature or the 
effect of temperament. The same spirit animated 
men North and South. The same god of freedom 
was worshiped at the altars in the towns of New 
England and on the plantations of the South. 

The passionate exaltation inspired by freedom, 
the concept men had of the right of the individual, 
was to the world unknown until it was translated 
into precise terms through the medium of the Amer- 
ican Constitution. I do not mean that there sud- 
denly sprung into life on the American continent 

1 “Equality is no thought nor creation of God. Slavery, under one name 
or another, will exist as long as man exists; and abolition is a dream whose exe- 
cution is an impossibility. Intellect is the only divine right. Intellect seeks 
freedom from its own proper impulses, and attains it by its own proper power. 
The negro cannot be schooled, nor argued, nor driven into a love of freedom. 
His intellect cannot grasp it, nor can he love an abstraction which it is beyond 
his intellect to understand. The apostle of freedom can to the negro be no- 
thing more than the apostle of temporary license and permanent savageism. 
‘Heaven's laws are not repealable by earth, however earth may try/” — De 
feow: Industrial Resources of the Southern and Western States, vol. u, p. 204. 
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a moral consciousness to which all the rest of the 
world was dead. America made no discovery. I 
have so repeatedly given expression to the convic- 
tion I hold that all mankind is part of one grand in- 
tellectual scheme, and that the same impulses move 
men in all climes and under all conditions of society, 
that I shall not now attempt to find any mysterious 
or supernatural reason to explain how it came about 
that there was born on the soil of America a political 
code that had far-reaching moral effects and set up a 
new social system. Ideas and thoughts that men 
had taken up, examined, rejected, returned to, be- 
came a part of themselves the more they were 
studied, and it was seen that they were founded on 
truth and promised to correct a system that, begun 
in force and cunning, made the mass subject to the 
dominion of a few. It is, I think, no violent wrench 
of the imagination to believe that if democracy had 
not been born in America under the circumstances 
and at the time when it was given life, its birth 
would have taken place elsewhere. The place of 
birth was to a certain extent accident, but the whole 
World was pregnant with an aspiration, and it was 
accident only whether the child of thought was born 
in a hovel or a palace. It was in America that the 
birth took place, and it was that accident of birth 
which made America regard itself as the mother of 
freedom. 

It is extremely probable that the attempted dis- 
ruption of 1861 would have taken place two or 
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three decades earlier if it had not been for the ce- 
menting influence of the immigrant, to whom the 
American people owe a double debt of gratitude. 
The immigrant has stimulated liberty and asserted 
freedom; the immigrant has lessened the danger of 
sectionalism; the immigrant has been the diastatic 
ferment in the American character. 

It was said in the previous volume that the im- 
migrant has always been drawn from the two ex- 
tremes of the social and moral scale, that he has 
been Devil-loving or God-fearing, that he was 
either of resolute courage and full of resource, who 
made a success of life but was prepared to take 
chances so as still to better his condition, or he was 
weak and incompetent and unstable, who, having 
nothing to lose, drifted across the sea in the always 
delusive belief that conditions and not he were re- 
sponsible for his failure. It is well to bear these 
truths in mind, for it is a common belief that the 
immigrant at one time was the best element of the 
population and never its least desirable; and it is one 
of the historical myths that in the early days immi- 
grants were men and women of extraordinary cour- 
age, strength, and intelligence. 1 We have seen that 
while many measured up to this standard, mixed 
with them were the dissolute, the idle, and the 
criminal; that there was no colony that did not con- 

1 “It would appear, therefore, that there has been no appreciable deteri- 
oration in the quality of immigration, judged from the standpoint of occupa- 
tion. What it is to-day it has always been.” — Falkner; Political Science 
Quarterly , vol. xrx, p. 49. 
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fain its share of the class that gave to it neither 
strength nor character. The nativity of immigra- 
tion has changed from time to time, but the morality 
and psychology of immigration has remained much 
the same. 1 

The effect of immigration is either to submerge 
or to stimulate the native stock; either the native 
stock will be absorbed and lose its identity in that 
of the alien, or, conversely, the immigrant will be- 
come incorporated into the native stock. There is, 
scientifically generalizing, no middle ground. Here 
and there we may find in a race an unincorporated 
element still bearing traces of its descent and alien 
to the people of which it has become a part, just as 
some individuals always remain foreign to their sur- 
roundings; but these exceptions are not important 
.enough to affect the general principle that a domin- 
ant race absorbs the less virile. 

As a rule it is the result of conquest when a race 
implants itself on another and absorbs it, and those 
results are easily seen. When a race is stimulated 
by immigration the reasons and the causes are more 
subtle, and a more searching inquiry must be made 
to ascertain the explanation. 

1 “The thirteen original colonies had godly and upright leaders, but under 
the avowals of their lofty purposes, which have since been shaped into history, 
a large proportion of the dregs and outcasts of Europe found convenient shel- 
ter. Time and fortunate circumstances consecrate the obscure beginnings of 
rank and family. The Irish of a generation ago are now our senators and our 
Judges. The opportunities of a country blessed with great natural wealth are 
potent to-day for the salvation and the exaltation of great numbers of human 
beings who kre unable to make headway in overcrowded Europe.” — New 
York Times, August 16, 1907. 
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All the great movements of history have been the 
effects of race migration and conquest. The Tartar 
tide that swept over Europe, the continually widen- 
ing power of Rome, the decline of the Roman Em- 
pire before the Germanic legions, the Norman con- 
quest of Britain tell the same story of colonization 
and conquest. The conquering nation, mentally 
and physically more vigorous, has been able to im- 
press its own mentality and strength upon the con- 
quered, it has forced its own customs and language, 
it has bred from among the women or enslaved 
them, it has crushed out nationality or brought the 
knowledge of a new civilization. In time, if the con- 
quering element is strong enough, — and it always 
must be stronger than its adversary or it would 
be conquered instead of conqueror, — the same 
“sympodial development,” to use Professor Lester 
Ward’s term, 1 is seen. There is a new growth, 
which becomes more important than the old, the 
vigor of the old organism dies out and there has 
been propagated a new species. This has been the 
history of race conquest. 

Examining now the reverse of this evolutionary 
movement, we see how the immigrant has stimu- 
lated the dominant race to which he has attached 
hims elf, not parasitically but as a commensal. No 
matter what sterling qualities we may ascribe to 
the immigrant, the fact is that even when he appears 
to have been successful in his own country he has 

1 Ward: Pure Sociology , p, 71 et seq . 
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never been quite as fortunate as he hoped, or he is 
admittedly a failure, for no man will pull up stakes 
and go across the seas and take the risks involved 
if he is prosperous and contented at home; but the 
great majority leave because they have failed and 
they look to better things elsewhere, and they are 
willing to turn their hand to anything that may 
offer. 

The immigrant, therefore, cannot pick or choose, 
but must take what is given him, and usually it 
is the coarsest and least remunerated employment. 
There is, of course, the exception when skilled arti- 
sans migrate because their industry is to be newly 
established in a foreign country and the scarcity 
of skilled labor insures them work at wages higher 
than the ruling rates at home, which was the in- 
ducement to spinners and weavers to cross the 
Atlantic in the early days of the cotton industry in 
America; but the great mass of immigrants have 
been unskilled laborers without money, who must 
find immediate employment, or throw themselves 
on charity, or starve. 

Now for three quarters of a century we have been 
watching the effects of immigration on America, 
and yet one of its most important consequences 
has been overlooked. It has been repeated with 
monotonous iteration that immigration, by intro- 
ducing a lower standard, “must result in injury to 
the working classes when it embraces a number of 
persons large enough to be a factor in the labor 
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market”; 1 that it checks the native birth-rate; 2 
that “immigration into this country has, from the 
time it assumed large proportions, amounted, not 
to a reinforcement of our population, but to a re- 
placement of native by foreign stock”; 3 that “im- 
migration tends to promote competition and so far 
tends to check the rise of wages ” ; 4 that immigration 
is largely the cause of unemployment; that “for- 
eign labor stands as a constant menace to the pro- 
gress of the American laborer and a check to his 
advancement,” 5 and that “the lower classes of 
Europe crowd into the factories of America, driv- 
ing out labor that was intelligent if not actually 
skilled”; 6 but the influence exercised by immigra- 
tion, in raising the standard of the native stock, 
has either been willrSily ignored or has not been 
understood. 

The social and economic effects of immigration 
are thus described by a writer who uses the ar- 
gument in support of his thesis that immigra- 
tion has been detrimental. The earlier Irish and 
German immigrants, he says, who came in the 
forties to escape famine and political oppression, 
were, for the most part, unskilled and incapable of 
any but the simpler kinds of manual labor. Poor, 
they lived in the cheapest and most frugal way. 
Gradually the natives withdrew from social con- 

1 Falkner: Political Science Quarterly , vol. xix, p. 42. 

* Walker: Discussions in Economics and Statistics , vol. II, pp. 440-41. 

* Walker: Op. dt. t p. 425. 4 Hall: Immigration , p. 123. 

8 Hall: Op. cil p. 136. 6 Smith: Emigration and Immigration, p. 126. 
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tact with them; the girls disliked to compete with 
them for employment in the factory or in domestic 
service, and the boys were unwilling to work with 
them in the fields and the mills. The result of this 
dislike was, necessarily, that the natives and their 
children wished to confine themselves to occupa- 
tions which the immigrants had not yet invaded; 
and these occupations were, of course, those requir- 
ing more capital either in money or in education. 
“Girls no longer went out to service, but took up 
bookkeeping or work in certain kinds of stores ; the 
boys were sent to high school, or if possible, to col- 
lege.” To do this required some capital, and “ the 
result was that the natives did not marry, or mar- 
ried later; and in case of marriage, voluntarily lim- 
ited the size of their families.” 1 

Quite unconsciously, Mr. Hall has proved the 
fallacy of the argument of his school and revealed 
at a glance the enormous force exerted by the immi- 
grant in raising the social and intellectual standard^ 
of the native; and it is within conservative bounds 
to assert that nothing has done so much to bring 
about that high level of mental and material pros- 
perity in the United States as these continuous 
accessions of an unintellectual and poverty-stricken 
foreign element; a paradox, seemingly, but suscept- 
ible of precise proof. 

We have seen that the effect of the Irish and 
German immigration was to make the native have a 

1 Hall: Immigration , pp. 110-11. 
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distaste for work regarded as fit only for the unedu- 
cated foreigner; and to escape from contact with 
the alien and his lowering influence the native as- 
pired to . higher forms of employment. Girls, in- 
stead of going into domestic service, which required 
no education or training, and offered no opportu- 
nity of social or intellectual advancement, “took 
up bookkeeping or work in certain kinds of stores,” 
and while work of that character does not demand 
a high level of intelligence, it sharpens the faculties 
and imposes a mental discipline superior to that 
sufficient in a farmhouse “help” or a kitchen 
drudge in a village or small town. Boys, who in 
their earlier days were content to work in the mills 
or on the farms, had their ambition fired by the de- 
gradation of illiteracy, and were given a striking 
object-lesson of the financial value of education and 
the cultivation of proper habits. If the native boy 
was content to match his muscle against that of the 
foreigner, to live as he lived, to be satisfied with a 
bare existence with neither refinement nor enjoy- 
ment, to live with only death to look forward to and 
to die as a relief for having lived, he could imitate 
the foreigner’s example and make no effort to ac- 
quire even the rudiments of an education; but the 
innate ambition that is part of the fibre of men of 
English blood, that is an unconscious inheritance 
and an unconscious influence, made the great ma- 
jority of American boys desire something better. 
The boys, we are told, went to school, some of them 
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to college. When the books were put in their hands, 
they had forever turned their backs on the coarse 
work of the farm and the mill; they were fitting 
themselves to play a larger part. 

Between 1830 and 1840, when the immigration 
tide was running full, Mr. Adams notes the changes 
in Quincy; and Quincy was simply typical of the 
rest of the country. Before 1830, farm-hands were 
mainly Americans; but the Irish now took their 
places in the fields, and the new generation of Amer- 
icans either found employment in shops and me- 
chanical pursuits, or became shoemakers. The 
more adventurous and enterprising went to the 
cities, or sought their fortunes in the West. 1 

It is always the same story. Every historian, 
every writer on social movements, tells us of the 
pressure exerted by the immigrant; they observe 
the phenomenon and are impressed by it, but its sig- 
nificance they do not grasp. The process goes on 
automatically. The native is “driven out” of the 
fields into the shops, from the village to the city, 
from the overcrowded East to the newer West; his 
wits sharpened and his social level raised, not 
through a deliberate effort to reach a higher plane, 
but because the force exerted by the immigrant 
cannot be resisted; a force all the more powerful 
that it is unrecognized and unknown, and, s imil ar 
to nature’s law, does its work indifferent to theo- 
rist or doctrinaire. 

1 Adams: Three Episodes of Massachusetts History , vol. n, p, 949« 
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The effect of immigration always has been, and. is 
to-day fully as much as it ever was, in one word, 
social. It made sport of idealists; it mocked the 
beautiful doctrine of equality; it showed the fallacy 
of fine-spun theories. The immigrant constituted 
the lowest order, on which was superimposed the 
social structure. An inert mass, its weight made it 
sink to the bottom, and yet it forced up all above it. 
To the immigrant fell the lowest and hardest tasks, 
the most degraded labor paid at starvation wages 
and held in contempt by the “ native.” “ The Amer- 
ican shrank from the industrial competition thus 
thrust upon him. He was unwilling himself to en- 
gage in the lowest kind of day labor with these new 
elements of the population; he was even more un- 
willing to bring sons and daughters into the world 
to enter into that competition.” 1 Every .one with 
the smallest spark of ambition had to liberate him- 
self from that class so as to escape the ignominy 
of being no better than the despised foreigner. The 
immigrant did not destroy the labor market, but 
he modified its conditions. He came, he must live, 
and he took the only work for which he was fitted; 
and by taking it he fixed a social stigma on that 
work. The native, the American, could remain in 
that class or raise himself. The great mass was 
forced upward. 

The immigrant has in turn been subject to the 
same law as the “native,” and no more striking 

1 Walker: Discussions in Economics and Statistics, vol. n, p. 424. 
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illustration is afforded of the influence exercised by 
a lower civilization in forcing up a higher than a 
study of the Irish who have settled in America. 
We have seen what they were in the beginning; we 
know what they were for many years to come. The 
railways of America, its roads, its sewers, its cities 
have been built by the sweat that dropped from the 
backs of Irish laborers; wherever there was hard 
and rough and poorly paid work to be done, so that 
the way for Americans might be made easier, Irish 
labor did it. On the farms, in the family, in the fac- 
tory, Irish men and Irish women, Irish boys and 
Irish girls, were ever at work, laboring at those 
things that the American scorned; the American 
“driven out” 1 by the Irish willing to work for 
lower wages and content with a lower standard of 
living; the American “driven out” because it was 
uneconomical to employ the superior intelligence 
and skill of the American. For years the Irishman 
was regarded as without the capacity to do any- 
thing more than the rough and menial work of the 
nation; but we have seen how the Irish have risen 
in the social scale, how with their social rise has 
come their intellectual advancement; or — it would 
be more correct to put it conversely — they have 
risen socially because they have advanced intel- 
lectually, until to-day the Irish in America are ex- 

1 “The Irish drove the New England girls out of the cotton factories of 
Massachusetts, and now the French Canadians are driving out the Irish.” — 
Smith: Emigration and Immigration , p. 126. , 
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actly like the English in England or the French in 
France, or any other people in the country of which 
they are a part; that is, there are Irish in America, 
some of them the sons and grandsons of immigrants, 
rich and poor, wise and foolish, distinguished in all 
that make men famous, or obscure and unknown. 1 

The first stage of Irish development was the rise 
from manual labor to the proprietorship of a small 
groggery. Later, the Irishman became a boarding- 
house keeper or kept a petty store, always with the 
hope that he might have the good fortune to be the 
owner of a “saloon,” with much shining glass and 
polished mahogany on a main traveled street in a 
populous city, for saloon-keeping was then the am- 
bition of the Irishman; and neither the professions 
nor commerce on a large scale was open to him. 
We have seen how the Irishman’s view of life has 
completely changed in the last twenty-five years 
or so. There are still Irish navvies and Irish saloon- 
keepers, just as there are Americans working on the 
roadbeds of railways and selling liquor to whoever 
may care to buy; just the same as there are English- 
men in England working for a few pennies an hour 

1 “There is a real amalgamation going on which renders the descendant of 
the immigrant in many cases practically identical with the native American 
in capacity, feeling, and national characteristics. It would be absurd to treat 
the whole twenty or twenty-five millions whom we have reckoned to be of for- 
eign descent as alien elements in our civilization. Many of these persons have 
been bom on our soil, and know no other country and no other language or 
institutions than ours. They are as truly Americans in thought and feeling 
as any descendants of the Puritan fathers. ” — Smith: Emigration and Immi- 
gration, pp. 65-66. 
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loading vessels at the docks, or, a trifle higher in the 
social scale, the proprietors of public -houses; but 
to-day the Irish American, the American of Irish de- 
scent, even the Irishman who has not yet become an 
American because he is too new to the soil, is in no 
class by himself and finds no door closed. He may 
do or become whatever his capacity or abilities fit 
him for; and it is superfluous to add that in every 
walk of life, in politics, the professions, and business, 
the Irish-American is an important element. All 
that has been said in regard to the Irish applies 
with equal truth to the Germans, who, beginning 
on the same level socially and industrially as the 
Irish; passed through the same refining process and 
have reached the same end. 1 

The rise of the Irish from degradation and pov- 
erty to culture and wealth forced up the so-called 
“native” element in the process, and the Irish 
have been subject to the same influence by the in- 
cursion of the Italians. Whereas immigration from 
Ireland began as early as 1820 and was steadily 
maintained for the next sixty years, the Irish 
largely exceeding all other aliens, it was not until 
after 1869 that Italian immigration began in any 
appreciable amount, and now with the change in 

* As for Marshall Haney, as he went about New York and Brooklyn in 
search of his relations, he was astounded at the translation of the Irish laborer 
into something else. ‘In my time — when I left Troy — all the work in the 
streets was done by “ Micks/’ as they called ’em— now they ’re gone, whisked 
away as ye ’d sweep away a swarm of rodents, and here *s the black dagoes in 
their places, Where ’s the Irishman — up or down? ’T is a mysterious dis- 
pensation and troubles me much.’ ” — Hamlin Garland: Money Magic . 
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industrial and political conditions in their respect- 
ive countries, the Italian immigration has for some 
years heavily outnumbered the Irish. In 1869, the 
entire immigration from Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
Poland, and Russia was only nine tenths of one 
per cent of the total immigration. During the fiscal 
year 1899, 76,489 Italians landed at the port of 
New York, constituting nearly a quarter of the 
total immigration of that year ; 1 2 ten years later, the 
total rose to 190, 398, 2 or a fraction more than twen- 
ty-five per cent of the gross immigration. 

The recurrence of any social phenomenon justi- 
fies the assertion that it is the result of a sociological 
law. If the conclusion reached is correct, and the 
evidence is so ample that there is no reason to 
doubt its correctness, theories entertained for many 
years are proved to be fallacious, and the effect of 
immigration is not to lower the “native” element 
(using that term to mean not only the people na- 
tive to the soil by birth, but including also those 
who have become absorbed into nationality by 
long residence and adaptation to language, customs, 
and habits of the people among whom they live), 
but to raise it; always, of course, bearing in mind 
that the “native” population must be virile enough 
and obstinate enough to adhere to its own mode of 
life and to remain uninfluenced by alien customs. 

1 Report of the Industrial Commission , voL xv, p. 67. 

2 United States Department of Commerce and Labor, Immigration Bulle- 
tin, September, 1909. 
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That there would be a break in the law, if the alien 
strain was mentally and physically more robust 
and of a coarser fibre than the native element, is 
admitted. 1 The United States more than any other 
country has been the laboratory to test the influ- 
ence of immigration on social development, and the 
large scale on which the experiment has been car- 
ried on, and the definite results obtained, leave the 
result no longer in doubt. Experiments extending 
over a series of years always producing the same 
results cannot be explained as coincidences nor ac- 
cidental; they must be regarded as the proof of an 
exact law. 

It is proper to point out here that the effect of im- 
migration in America has been different from what 
it has been in Europe, and that the sociological 
law to which reference has been made might not 
be operative in Europe. Difference in conditions, 
social, moral, and political, difference in natural 
resources, difference in opportunity due to an un- 
developed and sparsely populated country as com- 
pared with countries highly developed and thickly 
settled, produce their own requirements, and what 
has been for the advantage of America might not, 
and in all probability would' not, be equally ad van- 

1 The most remarkable historical illustration of a more virile alien race 
changing the social life of a people is the overthrow of the Ming Dynasty by 
the Manchu Tartars, who not only have dominated China but made the Chi- 
nese adopt the Manchu custom of shaving their heads and wearing a queue, 
which now hangs down every Chinaman's back and is the token of national 
submission. 
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tageous for Europe. It is to be remembered tbat I 
am dealing with American and not European de- 
velopment. 

Just as the Irish and the Germans drove out the 
native Americans in the earlier decades of the last 
century, so the Italians, since they began to come 
in large numbers, have driven out the Irish and the 
Germans. In his testimony before the United 
States Industrial Commission, Mr. Joseph H. 
Senner, for four years United States Commissioner 
of Immigration at the port of New York, said the 
Italians “are certainly very much more welcome 
than the Chinese, whose places they have taken in 
building railroads and waterworks, and doing other 
labor which the native American and the immi- 
grants from the English-speaking countries have 
long since ceased to undertake.” 1 In its Report the 
Commission shows that whereas the Irish and Ger- 
mans in New York City formerly lived in what were 
strictly Irish or German settlements, now “the 
Irish element are also distributed quite evenly 
throughout thecity that in certain districts, atone 
time almost exclusively Irish, the Italians are more 
numerous than the Irish, and as a result of these 
facts this deduction is made: “Both Irish and Ger- 
mans, in fact, show the results of the pressure by 
newer people.” 2 It is a matter of common observa- 
tion that work formerly done by the Irish is now 

1 Report of the Industrial Commission , vol, xv, p. 171. 

2 Op, dt, r p. 471. 
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performed by the Italians; the men laying track on 
the railways, or grading streets or building sewers, 
hodcarriers and mortar mixers, are not, as they used 
to be, the red-haired men who spoke with a brogue 
and smoked a short clay pipe, but swarthy and 
more sinewy men who speak a tongue unfamiliar 
to Americans and roll cigarettes. 1 When the Irish 
formed the railway construction gangs, it was nat- 
ural that Irishmen should keep the boarding- 
houses; now that the nationality of the workers has 
changed, it is the Italians who board the laborers, 
and the transition is easy from boarding-house 
keeper to the proprietorship of a small grocery; 
from the rough bar, where the cheapest and vilest 
liquor is sold, to the saloon in the Italian quarter of 
the city with its large Italian population; thence 
into more legitimate enterprise. The Italians, tak- 
ing them in the aggregate, have not yet reached the 
same social status as the Irish, but there is no rea- 
son to believe that they will not in due time make 
exactly the same progress as have the immigrants 
of other races. 

Pressing the Italians close are the Jews, probably 
to go through the same evolutionary process as the 
other races, but more slowly because of inherited 

1 “In Maine, the American labor in construction of large works was dis- 
placed by the Irish, then by the French Canadian, and now the Italians, 
brought from New York and Boston, have displaced all others and work for 
$1.25 per day, which is 25 cents less than the wages paid to other national- 
ities. ... It certainly would be, a difficult thing at the present time to build 
a railroad of any considerable length without Italian labor/’ — Report of 
the Industrial Commission , vol. xv, p. 441. 
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characteristics. Physically, and as the result of 
hereditary influences, the Jews do not take kindly 
to outdoor manual labor and have no liking for 
farm work; the consequence is they are thrust into 
the great cities of the seaboard, where they remain, 
increasing the congestion, pauperism, and degrada- 
tion of the large centres of population, seeking the 
lowest forms of employment and accepting the 
starvation wages of the parasitic trades. The Irish 
and Germans, with physical strength as their wea- 
pon, were able to drive out the Americans; the 
Italians, with brawn and muscle as their capital, 
were able to displace the Celt and the Teuton; but 
the Jew is at the bottom of the scale, and so far 
there has been no immigration accustomed to a 
lower standard of living to drive out the Jew by 
underbidding him. It seems hardly necessary to 
explain that these observations apply, not to the 
Jew who has become Americanized, not to Jewish 
bankers, merchants, manufacturers, shopkeepers, 
doctors, scientists, and men of letters, who, although 
Jews in religion, and many of them orthodox Jews 
in custom, have become Americans in looking at 
life through the American mind and believing 
in the political and social doctrine that America 
teaches, but to the nearly 600,000 Jews who ar- 
rived in the United States between 1905 and 1909 j 1 

1 According to the Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor ( Immigration Bulletin , 1909), in 1905 there 
were 129,910 Hebrews admitted; in 1906, 153,748; in 1907, 149,182; in 1908, 
103,387; and in 1909, 57,551. 
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the great majority of whom were landed in New 
York and helped to increase the density of the East 
Side Ghetto, and who were forced by their extreme 
poverty to submit to be sweated by the manufacturers 
of cheap ready-made clothing and other articles the 
product of the sweatshop. The adult Jew, unfamil- 
iar with English, without capital, broken by adver- 
sity and with no spirit of adventure, remains where 
he is set down, and has little to hope for in the way 
of improved social condition. His children, similar 
to the children of other immigrant races, will rise as 
the children of those who came before them have 
risen; for them it is a slower and more difficult 
ascent. In an interview, Mr. Oscar S. Straus, form- 
erly Secretary of Commerce and Labor and later 
Ambassador to Turkey, said: “Years ago Ameri- 
cans did the rough and heavy work of the nation. 
Then came the Irish, and the Americans moved up. 
By and by the Italians swarmed in, and the Irish 
graduated from the trenches. When Broadway was 
much shorter than it is now, all of the names on the 
signs were American. But those old-time mer- 
chants became opulent, they no longer desired to be 
small shopkeepers, and so they went into the banks 
and manufactories. Now the Jews have their 
stores. In a generation the signs which hang and 
swing to-day in Broadway will be down and others 
will be up. Perhaps the names will be Italian. No 
race goes back in this country, but each, being pru- 
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dent, industrious, and ambitious, goes onward to 
better conditions.” 1 

The persistent belief in the power of a lower race 
to “drive out” a superior race seems ineradicable, 
although the slightest reflection will show that it is 
fallacious, opposes all the teachings of history, and 
is violative of natural and physical laws. When did 
an inferior race, human or animal, drive out or sub- 
jugate a superior race; superior in strength, num- 
bers, cunning, or skill? I have been unable to find 
any proof to support the theory that a dominant 
race, or a race superior in the scale of civilization, is 
in danger from a race of less vitality or of a lower 
order. Yet Mr. S. S. McClure, himself an Irishman 
by birth, although now a very good American, in a 
lecture uttered the familiar cry against immigration. 
“We in this country,” he said, “seek men as immi- 
grants solely with a view to their value as laborers, 
not to their value as citizens. Yearly hundreds of 
thousands of immigrants come into this country 
who are of such a low breed that they will degrade 
the average of the breed in this country. For the 
first time in history an inferior is driving out or 
down a superior people. This seems to me a prob- 
lem deserving a serious examination by serious 
men.” 2 

One reason why the immigrant has not driven 
out — in the sense that the term is usually em- 

1 New York Times , September 4, 1906. 

* New York Sun, November 28, 1909. 
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ployed — the American, or reduced him to his own 
level, has generally been overlooked by the men 
who fear that the effect of immigration is to devital- 
ize the native stock. Almost invariably the immi- 
grant is not the physical equal of the American, and 
the foreigner, to stand the strain imposed by Amer- 
ican requirements, must first be improved and 
brought up to the American standard. Witnesses 
testifying before the Industrial Commission re- 
peatedly affirmed this. “When I get a new man 
who comes over here, he is green,” one witness as- 
serted, “and it takes him some time to get worked 
in, but after he has been here five or ten years he is 
just as good as any of them, and he will turn out in 
our factory in Paterson one third more work than 
when he first came.” Another witness said, “I 
have known men to come to this country and start 
to work, and found the pace so rapid they have re- 
tired and gone back.” 1 The immigrant with a low- 
ered vitality cannot immediately displace the bet- 
ter nurtured American, although he can, and does, 
compete with the men of his own race. The result 
is that when the alien has been brought up to the 
required standard, he has in a measure become 
Americanized, and must have better and more ex- 
pensive food to repair the waste made by excessive 
toil, which in turn is one of the means to force him 
up in the scale. The menace of immigration is the 

1 Cf . Low: Protection in the United States , p. 97 et seq. ; Report of the 
Industrial Commission , vol. xiv, pp. 202, 647, 704; vol. xm, p. 538. 
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competition of the newest arrivals, not with Ameri- 
cans, but with people of their own nationality; Hun- 
garians with Hungarian laborers in the coal mines 
of Pennsylvania or Illinois; Jews with Jews in the 
sweatshops of East Side New York, for example. 
This danger, it has always seemed to me, might be 
obviated by a scientific distribution of immigration; 
if, for instance, instead of permitting immigrants to 
land where they pleased and to remain where they 
landed, only that class of labor should be allowed 
entry for which a demand existed in certain speci- 
fied places. When Kansas requires farm laborers or 
California hpuse servants, a useful purpose is served 
by immigrants qualified to do the work where their 
labor is needed; but if the farm laborer looks for a 
job on the streets of New York, he is simply laying 
a burden on the community and forcing down the 
wage scale through being driven by necessity to 
take any work that may be offered him without 
regard to the standard wage. 

The earlier Italian immigrants were unmarried 
men of the itinerant class, — ragpickers, organ- 
grinders, and the like, — 'who were later replaced by 
another class, the steady, industrious peasantry, 
whose extreme poverty forced them to break the 
bonds of their native land. 1 The industrial expan- 
sion of the country after the Civil War created a 
tremendous demand for unskilled labor, and thus 
afforded an opportunity for the Italian to compete 

1 Cf. Report of the Industrial Commission , vol. xv, p. 473. 
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with the Irishman, and later to supplant him, as 
the years in which the Irishman had lived in Amer- 
ica created and raised his standard, while the 
Italian, fresh from a country where an inferior 
standard prevailed, was content with lower wages 
and a cheaper scale of living. 

Since immigration has been a peaceful and not a 
military conquest, the movement of individuals 
rather than the migration of races or tribes as it was 
in the past, similar phenomena have been observed 
in all countries. The first immigrants have played 
the same part socially that military pioneers do for 
an advancing army. They have been thrown for- 
ward to clear the ground, to fell trees and level roads 
and build bridges so as to make it easier for the ad- 
vancing host; the military pioneer is simply a day 
laborer in uniform. The first immigrants in Amer- 
ica, in Australia, in Canada, in whatever country 
they have settled or from whatever race they have 
come, have been men of this class, the men whose 
strength was their capital and who used their mus- 
cle and not their brains to make a living. They 
cleared the ground. They made the way easier for 
men of more refinement and greater skill to follow. 
As a matter of course the first immigration move- 
ment was almost entirely male; poverty and the un- 
certainty of what they were to encounter made the 
men leave their wives and children at home until 
they could establish themselves; and in tracing the 
social rise of an immigrant race it is easy enough to 
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determine when the immigrant felt he was assured 
of more stable conditions by noting, first, that the 
preponderance of males no longer continued, and, 
secondly, the improved character of the immigrant. 

One extraordinary effect of the preponderance 
of males has been to stimulate intermarriage. The 
natural inclination of the immigrant was to marry 
a woman of his own race, but when the women 
were in a minority he was forced to go outside; and 
one step upward in the social scale was to marry an 
American-born wife. 1 The frequent intermarriage 
of Italians and Americans, Italians and Irish, Ger- 
mans and Irish, is due partly to social ambition and 
partly to the excess of one sex over the other in com- 
munities or colonies. This merging of race and 
blending of blood beat down racial prejudices by the 
common allegiance to the new country; age-long 
rivalries disappear; the old nationalities are sub- 
merged in the new. 

It is pointed out in the Report of the Industrial 
Commission that the earlier Italian immigrants were 
“mainly men without families, either unmarried or 
having left their families at home,” many of whom 
returned to Italy in the dull season with the money 
they earned in America, but after a few years the 
family is either brought over or the man marries 
and settles down and becomes a permanent member 
of the community. “The increasing number of 

1 Ripley: “ Races in the United States,” The Atlantic Monthly , December, 
1908. 
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women in the immigration record, everyday obser- 
vations as to the increase of women and children 
in the Italian districts, the personal acquaintance 
of charitable workers with many family histories, 
observations by social students in Italy itself — 
all these produce the strongest impression that the 
Italian day laborer, after a few years of taking him- 
self most considerately off the hands of the city 
when he has no work to do, settles down here, 
when he has enough money to carry him through 
the year, with wife and family.” 1 Following the 
pioneers came “another class of Italian immigra- 
tion, not so numerous as the former, but still of 
considerable importance,” — barbers, bootblacks, 
fruiterers, and shoemakers, generally from the cities 
and the small towns of Italy, who had been engaged 
in some sort of commercial pursuit. “Their busi- 
ness success is notable, and they have brought their 
trades generally to a higher level than that in which 
they found them. The Italian fruit peddler be- 
stows a considerable amount of his inherited racial 
art sense in ‘composing’ his wares to form an at- 
tractive picture; the Italian barber pays considera- 
ble attention to the attractiveness of his place; the 
Italian bootblack is not the little ragged urchin 
of yesterday, with battered box and shrill velocity 
of motion, but a well-kept looking individual any- 
where from fifteen to thirty years of age, with 
a regularly established place of business, ranging 

1 Report of the Industrial Commission , voL xv, p. 473. 
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from the thronelike armchair and umbrella to the 
regular shop as well kept as the barber’s. There 
are bootblacks who make from ten to fifteen dollars 
a day. The Italian shoemaker lags behind in the 
list, being of the old-fashioned cobbler type.” 1 

Still the tide increases and it bears a more valu- 
able freight. After the day laborer and the petty 
entrepreneur come the men of skilled trades, the 
small shopkeeper, the merchant, and the banker, 
for the pioneer has done his work and the way is 
now open for them. “There are besides,” the Report 
notes, “Italian watchmakers, bakers, confectioners, 
keepers of cafes and ice-cream saloons, wine deal- 
ers, grocers, dry goods dealers, and many in other 
businesses.” 2 There are men in the macaroni, 
cigar and cigarette factories; there are skilled mar- 
ble-cutters and tile- workers; cabinet-makers in the 
piano shops. “The tradespeople prosper rapidly. 
The Italian barber enlarges his shop, — perhaps 
finally sells out and becomes a banker; the fruit 
peddler buys a little shop, then a big one, and may 
finally become a wealthy importer; and in like man- 
ner with the other shopkeepers.” 3 

The obiter dicta of an investigator, no matter how 
well qualified he may be for his task or how great 
his opportunities for investigation, are to be ac- 
cepted with caution, as he may be unconsciously 
influenced by personal bias or betrayed by his zeal 

1 Op. tit., p. 473. 1 Op. tit ., p. 474. 

3 Op. cit., p. 474. 
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into squaring conclusions with his theories. I have 
stated as a fact the steady social and mental ad- 
vancement of the immigrant, and I do not believe 
that any one who has carefully studied the influence 
of Americanization on the immigrant can question 
the accuracy of the statement, but it is gratifying 
to note that impersonal government commissions 
and investigators, appointed to ascertain facts and 
not to develop theories or ventilate opinions, sus- 
tain this view. Report after report bears testimony 
to the rise of the immigrant. “ In the second gener- 
ation,” the Report of the Industrial Commission says, 
“encouraging signs of social progress are seen. 
Italian children are brought under the American- 
izing influence of the public schools within a brief 
period after their landing here and before they learn 
the language, partly through the workings of the 
compulsory education laws, partly through the 
double desire of the parents, first to have the chil- 
dren learn English so as to serve as family interpre- 
ters, next to get them out of the way in the narrow- 
tenement-house quarters they call home.” 1 The 
boy, we are told, who has passed from the lower 
primary classes of the public schools to the higher 
grades, “has acquired a desire for something bet- 
ter,” his ambition is to graduate from the grammar 
school, or to secure a year or two at high school or 
college, to become a teacher or lawyer or doctor. 
“Italian children who have gone a considerable way 

1 Op. cit., p. 475. 
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through the public schools acquire a very definite 
idea of social advancement. They begin to be 
ashamed of the habits and customs of their parents, 
and bring all the pressure to bear that they can to 
change these. The child thus becomes an important 
influence in Americanizing the parents, who are 
allowed no peace until the peculiar ‘old country’ 
customs that mark them off, in the child’s mind, as- 
a class apart from the dominant race, the American, 
are cast aside.” 1 

A careful study of an Italian colony in New Jer- 
sey was made by Mrs. Emily Fogg Meade for the 
United States Bureau of Labor. 2 Noting, as has 
every other sociologist, how race after race in Amer- 
ica had moved up in the scale of living and been 
succeeded by one lower, Mrs. Meade traces the de- 
velopment of the Italian in “a typical rural settle- 
ment” in Hammonton, New Jersey. “Among the 
Italian residents of Hammonton different stages of 
development may be noted,” Mrs. Meade writes. 
“There is a class of new comers who are unspeak- 
ably filthy. These people have no knowledge of the 
physical care of children, and allow their houses to 
be overrun with dogs and chickens. On the other 
hand, there are homes, especially of the seeond 
generation, that are neat and clean.” The absence 
of real comfort in the houses is commented on. 
“The furnishings are meagre and not well arranged. 

1 Op. cit., p. 475. 

1 Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor , No. 70, May, 1007. 
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There are few cooking-utensils, the dishes are of the 
most ordinary white ware, and the table is without 
a cover until the Italian learns about oilcloth. Mos- 
quito nettings, screens, and cheap white sash cur- 
tains, such as are seen everywhere in American 
houses, mark the first advance toward comfort and 
decoration in furnishing.” These people are influ- 
enced by the example set by their American neigh- 
bors and the more progressive of their own race. 
“ When an American housewife went to the city and 
purchased a new stove to accommodate a hot-water 
boiler, the stove was duly inspected and similar 
purchases were made by the Italian neighbors. 
Hammonton has recently put in a water system; a 
number of Italians have had water put into their 
houses, and on one street, where Italians and Amer- 
icans live in close proximity, several Italian families, 
when they heard that a family of Americans was 
going to put in a bathroom, immediately decided 
on securing the same convenience. Some ideas of 
bathing have been acquired by the young Italians, 
and the fresh-water lake at Hammonton makes a 
pleasant bathing-place for the young people of the 
town. When some Italian boys wanted to try the 
bathing, they were told by the older Italians that 
they would die from its effects; but Americans sug- 
gested a trial, and since then the boys of both na- 
tionalities frequent the lake in summer-time.” 

It has often been asked what there is about Amer- 
ica or her institutions to bring about this rapid 
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assimilation of the immigrant, and, as usual, the 
real reason close at hand is ignored and recourse is 
had to a fantastic explanation. Thus a distin- 
guished French cleric, making a profound study of 
a country and its people from the vantage-ground 
of a few weeks spent in half a dozen cities, finds the 
power of assimilation in religion, 1 which is amusing 
to any student of America, who knows how severely 
things spiritual and things temporal are kept apart. 
The reason to explain the assimilation of the immi- 
grant is twofold. In the first place, he wants to be 
assimilated; he wants to be made an American as 
soon as possible. He does not resist it; on the con- 
trary, he helps it all he can. It is not a matter of 
pride with him to retain his nationality, to have a 
sentimental affection for his own country, to glory 
in his traditions of race. He has left his country 
either with intense bitterness in his heart or at least 
with a feeling of dissatisfaction and unjust treat- 
ment. Life has dealt harshly with him, and the new 
country is the hope of better things. 

The second reason is equally potent in stimulat- 
ing the process of assimilation. Every material 
consideration induces him to throw off his garb of 
nationality and to clothe himself in that of Ameri- 
canism. Illiterate and intellectually deficient as the 
immigrant may be, and very often - is, he possesses 
intelligence enough to see that the foreigner is lower 
in the scale than the American, and that if he would 

1 Klein; In the Land of the Strenuous Life, p. 36* 
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rise lie must cease to be a foreigner and become an 
American. If be rises, even if tbe ascent is very- 
slight, so slight in fact that we, accustomed to other 
standards, do not recognize it, a feeling of gratitude 
is born; he may be dissatisfied because he has not 
done better, but he knows even so that his lot is 
more fortunate than it would have been had he re- 
mained at home. In a way he becomes attached to 
America. 

We talk of the “attachment” that men have for 
the country of their birth or adoption; it is poetic 
fancy to picture the passionate love that country in- 
spires, but it is the idealism of the poet rather than 
fact. Few men are ever perfectly satisfied with 
their lot, few men but feel they are justly entitled 
to more than has been given them. Tradition and 
habit make them patriotic in the sense in which the 
word is generally understood; ignorance of condi- 
tions elsewhere leads them , to believe that, while 
they have much to complain of, other people in 
other lands have even greater cause for dissatisfac- 
tion. 

It would be absurd to contend that the Italian 
or Russian who has lived only a few years in Amer- 
ica, who is still struggling with the language, who 
has not got over his nostalgia, who has not yet ad- 
justed himself to a life so different from that to 
which he was accustomed, can have for the new 
land deep affection; and yet we have been 'given 
the strongest proof how soon this affection — now 
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translated into patriotism — becomes a part of his 
nature. Greater love can no man show than to die 
for country; not to die for glory, but to die for duty. 
It has been made clear why the foreigner — the 
Irish and the German — should fight in the Revo- 
lutionary ranks against England; the meaner spirit 
of revenge, rather than the more sublime sentiment 
of devotion and gratitude, was the impulse. No 
such motive impelled Irish and Germans, English 
and Scotch, to save the Union. There were no cen- 
tury-long wrongs to be redressed; against the South 
there was no feeling of rancor. The foreigner in 
America had no bitterness toward Spain. He en- 
listed, — he was ready to offer his life, — not to 
pay a debt of vengeance, but to requite what he 
owed to the country in which he was a foreigner no 
longer. 

We are constantly told that the immigrant looks 
forward to returning to his own country and spend- 
ing his old age in leisure on his savings. This is true 
to a limited extent, and the immigrant who comes 
here with that set purpose is not of value to the 
country, but the second generation foreigner, espe- 
cially if he is born in America, who returns to the 
land of his fathers is so rare as to be almost negli- 
gible. It has been said before that it is is a more te- 
dious and diffi cult process to assimilate the adult 
non-English-speaking immigrant, but the children 
are rapidly absorbed and merged into the American. 
The chil d is taught by English school-teachers in 
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English, 1 he must, to obtain employment, speak 
and understand English, and necessity forces the 
child to go to work at as early an age as lax laws 
insufficiently administered permit; his ideas, his 
thoughts, his life run in the channels of the New 
and not the Old World; the real thing to him, that 
which he can grasp and understand, which he must 
grapple with or by it be thrown, is that complex 
thing American civilization; not the civilization, or 
language, or customs of his father. 

People who see a menace in immigration use a 
threefold argument. They assert that the immi- 
grant vitiates the. blood of the native stock and 
engrafts on it alien customs and an alien life and 
degrades the general standard; that in place of a 
sturdy peasantry or a working-class satisfied to 
render an honest day’s labor well performed, there 
is a dissatisfied class with education just sufficient 
to fill it with unrest and make inferior workmen, 
who are incapable of higher intellectual pursuits; 
and that the effect of immigration, because of the 
competition it produces and the stress of life, is 
first to reduce the native birth-rate and afterwards 
to reduce the birth-rate of the immigrant; so that, 
although nominally the country may profit by the 

1 “Another great fusing force has been the dominance of one language, — 
the English. In the great mass of cases the immigrant has found it necessary 
or desirable to adopt that language. Where he has not done it himself, his 
children have; and in many cases it has become the mother-tongue if not the 
only tongue of the descendants. As soon as that happens, the man of foreign 
descent is irreparably separated from his former home.” — Smith: Emigra- 
tion and Immigration , p. 74. 
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great influx of immigration and the seeming increase 
of population, as a matter of fact, immigration 
checks population and is harmful. 

That immigration vitiates the blood of the native 
stock and lowers the general standard of living has, 
I think, been disposed of and need not be further 
discussed. No argument will convince to the con- 
trary that school which believes in the theological 
precept that men and women are born in a class 
and are required to do their duty in the station of 
life in which it has pleased God to call them, and 
that the white man can no more escape from his 
class than the Asiatic can liberate himself from his 
caste, or that a people or a country is injured by 
education. Those who believe, as I do, that men 
and races have been made by “divine discontent,” 
that satisfaction is stagnation and decay, that am- 
bition is only another name for progress, that the 
men who have advanced the world have been the 
men who have been unhappy and striving for some- 
thing better — those of us whose philosophy is 
thus summed up cannot subscribe to the belief that 
injury has been done because the son of the Italian 
immigrant is not content to follow in the footsteps 
of his father and dig a sewer, but aspires to be a 
clerk and cherishes the ambition that his son may 
be a “gentleman.” A good sewer-digger, it is true, 
may have been spoiled in the making of a poor clerk, 
but civilization begins when man develops a weak- 
ness for soap; the man who can think, even if he. 
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thinks badly and has crude and vague ideas, is do- 
ing his sm all share to help upward the general level 
of intelligence, and he is better and socially a more 
useful man than he who never thinks and whose life 
differs in no way from that of the animal or the 
machine. 1 

That the effect of immigration is to lower the 
birth-rate, both native and foreign, is undoubtedly 
true, as verified by the careful researches of statis- 
ticians, 2 and it is one of the surest signs of progress. 
Men are always more governed by their emotions 
than their reason, and a seductive catch phrase will 
make a greater appeal than the soundest philo- 
sophy. During the last few years two words on the 
lips of the unthinking have been elevated to the 
dignity of a profound discovery, and the teachings 
of centuries have been sneered at. “Race suicide” 
has a ring that is alluring to the lovers of the sensa- 
tional and the lewd, for it suggests impurity; it has 
been proclaimed that the highest function of man 
and woman is the function of the animal; just as the 
value of an animal is to be determined by the size of 
its brood, so men and women are to be evaluated by 

1 The following were the honor men graduating from the United States 
Naval Academy in 1909: — 

No. 1, Theodore S. Wilkinson, Jr.; No. 2, Ralph D. Weyerbacher; No. 3, 
William W. Smith; No. 4, Luther Welsh; No. 5, Carl P. Jungling; No. 6, Eric 
L. Ellington; No. 7, David I. Hedrick; No. 8, Olad M. Hustvedt; No. 9, Gay- 
lord Church; No. 10, Harold T. Smith. — New York Tribune, June 2, 1909. 
The reader will not fail to notice the graduates whose foreign parentage is 
clearly indicated by their names. 

J Of. The Immigration Commission: Report on Fecundity of Immigrant 
Women . 
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the number of children they propagate; children are 
to be born, not bred ; quantity is of more importance 
than quality. The economic factor is brushed aside. 
Six children born, five of whom die before they 
have attained a productive capacity, are a greater 
asset to the state than two children who live to 
have an earning power. This is the new doctrine 
pushed to its logical conclusion. 

In the New York Tribune, 1 Dr. Edward E. Corn- 
wall shows that while the prolificness of the foreign 
stock may be greater than the native, the net result 
is in favor of the latter. “The average annual excess 
of births over deaths during the ten years following 
1890 for those born here of Irish mothers,” he says, 
“was 11.2 per 1000; for those born of native Amer- 
ican mothers it was 16. The death-rate in 1900 for 
those born here of Irish mothers was 22.2 per 1000, 
and for those born of American mothers 15.2.” He 
makes the further surprising statement that “the 
average age at death of native whites born of native 
American mothers was, in 1900, thirty-six years, and 
of native whites born of foreign mothers, fifteen 
years”; so that the economic value of the average 
child of foreign parentage was practically nil; the 
child had been born and reared simply to die; an 
economic burden instead of an economic gain to the 
state. 

It is not necessary to cite in support of my posi- 
tion the words of the great authorities. It is known 

i March SO, 1903. 
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to even the casual student of race development that 
almost invariably the birth-rate is in inverse ratio to 
the development of a people; that the lower the 
scale of civilization the larger the percentage of 
births; that the size of the average family among the 
poor is larger than that of the moderately well off or 
the rich, who are better able to support a large fam- 
ily than the indigent. Lecky, writing of Ireland in 
the closing years of the eighteenth century, says, 
“Reckless marriages, and the consequent rapid in- 
crease of population, were then, as always, most con- 
spicuous among the most wretched, the most ignor- 
ant, and the most improvident.” 1 It is surely not 
necessary to go into the causes, familiar to every 
student of sociology, or to explain that unrestrained 
passion, weakened will power, unsanitary surround- 
ings, and a low order of intelligence are the reasons; 
it is sufficient to state the facts. It may be further 
stated as a fact that the advance of civilization has 
ever been marked by a decreasing birth-rate. 

Nor may it be out of place to point out what is 
known to every student of biology, that as the 
organism becomes more complex the process of re- 
production is more complicated. In the lowest 
forms of life multiplication is by fission, and, as has 
been well said, “the baby bacteria are their sub- 
divided parent.” The size of the litter of an animal 
is in inverse ratio to its importance in the economy 
of nature and its value to man. A single pair of rats 

1 Lecky: A History of England in the Eighteenth Century , vol. vn, p. 167. 
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will breed three, four, or even more, times a year and 
produce from six to seventeen young in a litter, 1 
as compared with the limited progeny of the domes- 
ticated animals most essential to man’s convenience 
and sustenance; but, as Spencer points out, “in ev- 
ery species there establishes itself an equilibrium of 
an involved kind between the total race-destroying 
forces and the total race-preserving forces; so that 
where the ability to maintain individual life is 
small, the ability to propagate must be great, and 
vice versa.” 2 * 

This universal law is seen to operate among the 
immigrants who have settled in America. It is 
stated in the Report of the Industrial Commission 
that “a probable result of the spread of education 
among Italian girls will be to lower the birth-rate of 
the Italian population in the city by postponing 
marriage. The Italian woman in Italy, of the lower 
classes, marries very young and bears very many 
children. The Italian woman of the first generation 
in this country does the same; but the Italian girl of 
the second generation, seeing other openings before 
her than matrimony, will marry later, make a bet- 
ter marriage when it is finally made, bear fewer 
children, and be able to provide for them bet- 
ter. This tendency, indeed, has already been re- 
marked.” 8 In the latest American government 

1 United States Department of Agriculture, Bulletin , p. 369. 

4 Spencer: The Principles of Biology , vol. n, p. 507. 

1 Report of the Industrial Commission , vol. xv, p* 476. 
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report on the immigrant the reduction of the family 
and its beneficial effects are again noted. “It has 
been observed,” the Report states, “that, while 
i mmi grants have large families, the size of the fam- 
ily is very materially reduced in the second gener- 
ation. An inquiry into our material has shown that 
the reduction in the size of the family goes hand in 
hand with the improvement of the physical devel- 
opment of the individual. This is demonstrated by 
the fact that children belonging to small families 
are considerably taller than children belonging to 
large families. 1 

It is curious how instinct and philosophy often 
lead to the same end. Mai thus feared that popula- 
tion if unrestricted would increase faster than the 
means of subsistence, and to lower the birth-rate he 
advised that marriage be postponed, so as to lessen 
the number of children. The Italian women of the 
second generation in America, who have never 
heard of Malthus and know nothing of his teach- 
ings, governed solely by instinct and rational mo- 
tives, are Malthusians. They marry later and bear 
fewer children than their mothers and grandmo- 
thers; they accept the sensible advice of Malthus 
that “the abstaining from marriage until we are in 
a condition to support a family” is “the strict line 
of duty.” 2 A race lower in the scale than the Ital- 

1 The Immigration Commission : Changes in Bodily Form of Descendants of 
Immigrants , p. 28. 

2 Malthus: An Essay on the Principle of Population, p. 456. 
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ians are. the Slavs, whose rise is more difficult and 
more painful, but they are subject to the same law. 
“In the second and third generations, indeed, many 
of the Slavs desire the concentration of advantages, 
and consequently their birth-rate is falling and 
their standard of living is rising.” 1 That the birth- 
rate among the foreign element falls the longer the 
alien has lived in the United States and has been 
assimilated is borne out by the census reports. 

Professor Walter F. Willcox, of Cornell, who has 
written much on the native and foreign birth-rate, 
has frequently lamented that the number of chil- 
dren born to native Americans is smaller than to 
those of foreign birth. In a lecture delivered in Ithaca 
in November, 1909, he is reported to have said: “It 
is not the decrease in the birth-rate that is disturb- 
ing, but rather the fact that the decrease is greater 
among the classes whose children would probably 
inherit most social worth and capacity for leader- 
ship. Thus, figures from Harvard indicate that each 
one hundred graduates produce in the next genera- 
tion seventy-three sons. The native American pop- 
ulation, at least in New England and New York, 
loses more by deaths than it gains by births. These 
changes are due mainly to direct volitional control 
of the birth-rate, a phenomenon of the last half- 
century. It calls for an adjustment of our ethical 
standards to the new condition, and more social ap- 
proval and support of those who serve society by 

1 Hall: Immigration , p. 64. 
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contributing to the numbers and quality of the 
next generation.” 1 

Professor Willcox, here as elsewhere, falls into 
the common error of coupling “numbers and qual- 
ity,” which have no relation. It is not the number 
of children bom that count, but the quality; not the 
number of children brought into the world, but the 
number that survive the perils of infancy and early 
manhood, who add to the strength and wealth of a 
nation by increasing its productive power or raising 
its intellectual level. 

A little less than a half a century ago Herbert 
Spencer discovered that the birth-rate was not due 
so much to “volitional control” as that man’s 
further evolution necessitates a decline in his fertil- 
ity. 2 He has shown that as the nervous system be- 
comes more developed, and the intensity, complete- 
ness, and length of the individual life increases, 
there is necessarily a decrease of the reserve appli- 
cable to the setting-up of new lives — no longer 
required to be so numerous. 3 Contrary to Professor 
Willcox and other persons who regard a declining 
birth-rate as an indication of retrogression, Spencer 
shows that “the necessary antagonism of Individu- 
ation and Genesis, not only, then, fulfills with pre- 
cision the a 'priori law of maintenance of race, from 
the Monad up to Man, but insures final attainment 
of the highest form of this maintenance — a form 

1 Washington Post, November 19, 1909. 

1 Spencer: The Principles of Biology, vol. n, p. 501. * Op. cit., p. 50$. 
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in which the amount of life shall be the greatest 
possible, and the births and deaths the fewest pos- 
sible.” 1 Surely that is a finer end to strive for — 
the greatest possible amount of life and the fewest 
possible deaths, rather than promiscuous birth and 
an excessively high death-rate among the young. 

Certain of the material and physical effects of im- 
migration are palpable, but the effect of immigra- 
tion on the mentality of a people with whom the 
alien is incorporated is more subtle and requires 
more careful study if the influence of the immigrant 
for good or evil is to be correctly appraised. 

The immigrant, it has already been pointed out, 
has always come from one of two classes — the 
courageous, resolute, enterprising man who has suc- 
ceeded moderately well at home, but believes there 
is a greater chance for success if his small capital 
and his great stock of determination are invested 
in a new country; and the man who has none of 
these qualities, who has at home “drifted” through 
life and made of it a failure, and who having nothing 
to lose is allured by the thought of making a sudden 
fortune by a lucky coup. I cannot too strongly em- 
phasize this historical and social fact, for it is an 
almost universal belief that there has been a great 
change in the quality of immigration in the last half- 
century or so; that in the earlier days only the men 
who had proved their worth at home came across 
the seas, and that of recent years the bulk of immi- 

1 Og. cit. f p. 506. 
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gration has been mentally, morally, and physically 
undesirable. This is not sustained by the facts. 1 

We are to consider the twofold effect of immigra- 
tion; first mentally, and again politically. 

Whether the immigrant was of the superior class, 
the man who has succeeded fairly well and was de- 
termined to achieve even greater success, or was a 
“drifter,” by the nature of circumstances he was 
always more or less dissatisfied, filled with a restless 
spirit, unsobered by the traditions of attachment to 
the soil and the history of the people of which he 
was a part; without local preferences. New York 
meant no more to the newly, landed fortune-seeker 
than the West; with pick and shovel he was willing 
to go anywhere that offered a chance of employ- 
ment; if that employment was not immediately 
found, or was less well paid than lying promises had 
represented, he abused the country and those in 
authority and felt himself badly treated and the 
victim of injustice; too ignorant to be able properly 
to discriminate, unfamiliar with customs and very 
frequently language, finding everything unlike that 

1 Leroy-Beaulieu falls into this common error. “Only -the boldest, the 
most enterprising of men,” he says (totally ignoring the human derelicts and 
the “assisted” who are shipped by families and friends to rid themselves of an 
incumbrance), “have the courage to traverse the sea for the purpose of carv- 
ing out a new life in an unknown and distant land. Then, having arrived, 
only the most energetic, the wisest and the most gifted in the spirit of organi- 
zation succeed in a struggle which is more severe, more merciless to the feeble, 
hi new countries than in old ones. Thus America, so to speak, has secured the 
jcream of Old World society. That is why the human standard is higher than 
in other countries.” — Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu: The United States in the Twen- 
tieth Century , preface, p. xviL - * « t * 
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to which he had been accustomed, he believed that 
he was robbed or discriminated against. Tempera- 
mentally the immigrant was a radical, always more 
radical than the native, to whom certain things were 
sacred because they were endeared by custom or age, 
but to the foreigner neither custom nor age meant 
anything. He was, to use an expressive colloquial 
phrase, “against the Government”; if not an an- 
archist in action, he was in thought at least anarch- 
ical; not necessarily the doer of violent deeds, but 
passionate with the speech of ill-considered thought 
that demanded abrupt reforms. In the beginning 
of the migratory movement to America the reasons 
that caused emigration resulted in the immigrant’s 
intense radicalisn and extreme republicanism. The 
Irish and Germans fled their own countries to gain 
their freedom from governments that had perse- 
cuted them, to escape starvation that they believed 
was the fault of a vicious social system, or to avoid 
military service. They left their country with a 
heart full of bitterness against that intangible thing 
“the Government,” and came to a country in which 
they were told that there was no government, or at 
least a government that did not interfere with indi- 
vidual rights or actions. With this hatred of mon- 
archy and the existing social order they became 
fiercely republican and sans-culotte, more passion- 
ately resentful of any infringement of republicanism 
than the republican to the manner born, more scorn- 
ful of what was “un-American ” than the American 
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native to the soil, fiercer haters of kings and aris- 
tocracy and class than the men whose genius had 
made it possible for them to find a haven from perse- 
cution and poverty and begin a new life. The immi- 
grant had all the unrestrained and undisciplined 
zeal of the convert, who historically has always 
shown his devotion to his new faith by extreme 
fanaticism. 

Proud of his new possession, that liberty which 
for the first time he enjoyed and that independence 
which was his by the right of republican institutions, 
the immigrant was unconsciously inspired to prove 
himself worthy, to defend his gift, to talk much 
about it, even if he understood what it really meant 
very imperfectly; to do foolish things in the name of 
democracy. As he became merged into the people 
and stood no longer outside of them, as he felt that 
he was an “American” and had ceased to be a 
“foreigner,” his political code, like that of the reli- 
gion of the convert, fitted him more naturally, and 
he was not required continually to give proof of his 
faith. He took his politics more rationally and ad- 
justed himself to the social conditions under which 
he lived; in a word, he became more sensible and 
had himself under better control. Any one who has 
had opportunities of coming in contact with the for- 
eigner in the United States cannot fail to have no- 
ticed that the newly arrived immigrant, or the man 
who has been in America only a short time, is an 
intense and violent republican with a positive ha- 
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tred of monarchy; that his children, those who have 
come with him when they were young or who have 
been born in America, are less extreme in their 
views; but he will also notice that these Americans 
of the second generation, especially among the Jews, 
the Italians, and the Slavs, — those races against 
whom a prejudice exists in the United States and 
about whom there is doubt as to their value as citi- 
zens, — are more fiercely assertive of their republi- 
canism and more extreme in their democracy than 
the American descended from the English-speaking 
races; perhaps because the Latins of Southern 
Europe, the Slavs, and the Jews, knowing the feel- 
ing that exists against them, feel that they must 
give proof of their “Americanism.” But whatever 
the reason, the truth of the statement will be con- 
firmed by the careful investigator. 

The desire to attract population in the early days 
led to the enactment of laws that made naturaliza- 
tion easy, and of recent years legislators and publi- 
cists have devoted much time in an endeavor to 
make naturalization more difficult and yet not bar 
immigration, which is still necessary for the devel- 
opment of the country. It has often seemed to me 
that a simple remedy would be to deny the privilege 
of naturalization to adults until they had lived in 
the country at least ten years, which period might 
be diminished if the intending applicant for natural- 
ization was able to pass a stiff and not merely a per- 
functory examination, to show that his knowledge 
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of English was more comprehensive than the few 
parrot-like phrases in which he had been carefully 
coached; children, on obtaining their majority, to 
be eligible for naturalization, provided their know- 
ledge of English is adequate. I do not advance this 
as a solution for what is known as the “immigration 
problem”; it is merely a contributory suggestion. 

The material effect of immigration, we have seen, 
is the pressure exerted by the race inferior or lower 
in the scale of civilization forcing up other races to 
a higher social level, and we shall see that the same 
process operates psychologically. It has long been 
a popular delusion that the immigrant has de- 
stroyed the texture of the American mind, that, 
because of the great mass of ignorant and only 
partially civilized men and women who are dumped 
on the shores of America and the admixture of for- 
eign blood, mentally the American has retrograded, 
and that the American of the twentieth century 
is the intellectual inferior of the American of the 
eighteenth century; yet such a keen critic of his 
countrymen as Mr. W. D. Howells does not share 
this apprehension. “I believe,” he writes, “we have 
been the better, we have really been the more Amer- 
ican, for each successive assimilation in the past, 
and I believe we shall be the better, the more Amer- 
ican for that which seems the next in order.” 1 

As I have already pointed out, — and I repeat it, 
because it is a fact of the first importance in Amer- 

1 Harper's Weekly , April 10, 1909. 
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ican development, — the immigrant has been one 
of the great influences mentally to stimulate the 
American, unconscious although that impulse has 
been. The American — that is, the man who was 
American by birth or who had lived long enough 
in America to feel himself an American — came to 
look down upon the foreigner, whom he held in con- 
tempt as belonging to a lower civilization, and it 
was this feeling that made him determined to be 
better than the foreigner. It was natural that the 
American should have this belief in his own superi- 
ority. Americans did not emigrate and seek a liv- 
ing elsewhere, foreigners did; Americans were more 
prosperous, better fed, better clothed, better edu- 
cated than the men and women who were brought 
over in the steerage; and the Americans came to be- 
lieve that the English and Irish and Germans, with 
their outlandish speech and clothes and customs, 
who were content to accept low wages and do the 
menial work that Americans despised, were repre- 
sentative of their races. For the Englishman the 
American entertained respect not unmixed with 
envy, for the strength and importance of England 
was easily understood, but with that envy was a 
feeling that even the Englishman was not quite the 
equal of the American; that “an effete monarchy” 
was inferior to a free republic, and the “pauper 
labor of Europe” could not compete with the well- 
paid and well-fed labor of America. 1 

1 The far-reaching effect of the immigrant in stimulating the native Amer- 
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With this mental attitude of the American under- 
stood, it is easy enough to see why the immigrant 
was absorbed into the American instead of the im- 
migrant absorbing the American. The customs that 
the immigrant brought with him were not to be 
imitated by the American; the fact that they were 
the foreigner’s customs was sufficient reason to dis- 
parage them in American eyes; no American would 
accept them as a model any more than he would 
take the immigrant’s clothing as the pattern for his 
own garments. It was a matter of pride with the 
American to make the immigrant conform to Ameri- 
can ideas, to teach the foreigner the ways of the new 
country — which were better ways because they 
were new — than to accept those which the for- 
eigner brought with him. Irish laborers working on 
the roads, Irish girls working in the factories or in 
homes, must use their tools and their machines and 
their pots and pans, not as they were taught to do 
at home, but as American ingenuity devised. The 
foreigner was not brought over to teach, but to 
learn; not to show Americans how to do things, but 
to follow the instructions of the new masters. The 

ican is seen in the difference between the North and the South, The South 
received almost none of the immigration of the first three quarters of the nine- 
teenth century; and the South, mentally and industrially, lagged far behind 
the North. I do not, of course, overlook the destructive effects of slavery on 
the South, a subject dealt with in subsequent chapters; yet the absence of the 
stimulating influence of immigration must, in a measure at least, explain the 
difference in the people of the two sections. It is perhaps more than coinci- 
dence that the progress of the South has been marked by a well-defined move- 
ment to attract foreign labor. 
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Americans — and I again use that term as meaning 
not only the man or woman born in America, but 
those who had lived there long enough to be Ameri- 
can in thought and action — felt themselves a su- 
perior race and were resolved to maintain their race 
superiority, and they could only do this by regard- 
ing as inferior the habits and customs of aliens 
whose labor was necessary, but whose social devel- 
opment was below their own. For three hundred 
years the Englishman has lived in India, but the 
native has not corrupted his civilization, nor have 
native customs or manners been accepted by the 
Englishman in preference to his own; nothing more 
than the fact that they are native is sufficient to 
make the Englishman reject them. 

Because the English have no gift of tongues and 
can only with great difficulty learn a foreign lan- 
guage; because they have little desire to learn a 
language other than their own; because the English 
do not readily adapt themselves to the ways of the 
foreigner, but stubbornly cling to their own ways 
and believe that they are the best; because in the 
English character there is a peculiarly hard and 
unyielding fibre, of all people they are the most dif- 
ficult to be assimilated or merged in another race. 
If the English were a softer, more pliant, more ac- 
commodating people, the Americans would have 
made it easier for the foreigner by learning his lan- 
guage instead of forcing him to learn theirs; and the 
process of absorption would have been much slower 
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and far less thorough. The Americans, in whom are 
reproduced that English hardness of fibre and that 
unyielding intolerance, — ungracious qualities, it is 
true, but which have made them the vigorous and 
powerful race they are, — see no reason why they 
should put themselves to the trouble to acquire a 
foreign language when it is so much easier, as it 
seems to them, for the immigrant to learn English. 1 
It is therefore forced upon the alien either to learn 
English as the first step to becoming an American, 
which is the road to advancement, or remain among 
his own people an alien. The result is that the for- 
eigner, nolens volens, has been compelled to learn 
English, unconsciously to translate his thoughts into 

1 In the New York Sun of January 80, 1910, there is a humorous and semi- 
satirical leader on the word “Spigotty/’ a locution, it is explained, coined on 
the Isthmus of Panama. “A Spigotty is a Latin American. Spigotty ways 
are Spanish manners. Spigotty money is Central American currency. . . . 
Arrived at Panama to make the dirt fly in the Canal Zone, our hustling fellow 
citizens addressed the natives of the narrow neck of land in their only speech. 

. . . Politely the Latin Americans recorded their inability to comprehend 
this active and dominant speech. ‘No speaka de English/ even that poor 
phrase painfully acquired in the foreign tongue. 4 No spigotty English/ will 
you listen to that? At once arises the fine scorn that the English language has 
ever had for all speech that is not English, mere jargons all. What ridiculous 
people to say ‘spigotty*! It promptly became a good enough word for the 
canal operators, whether ditchers or overseers, and has rapidly spread. The 
Panamans might have had a revenge if uncomprehending Americans had 
been mannerly enough ^o say, ‘No habla espaflol.’ But the wildest flight of 
the imagination cannot picture an American on the job in Latin America 
acquiring even three Spanish words. His answer would surely be, ‘You some- 
thing or other Spigotty ’ ! . . . 

“The only hope of retiring spigotty from circulation lies in the removal of 
the cause. Only when all Latin Americans have acquired the art of speaking 
American will the stigma fade. Really it is too absurd that these foolish little 
people keep on speaking a language that nobody can understand, just spi- 
gotty.” 
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English, and gradually to become absorbed into the 
American people. There is no mystery in the trans- 
formation. The foreigner who does not become an 
American remains a foreigner; and the foreign col- 
onies of the large American cities are in every sense 
foreign; New York and Chicago reproduce Warsaw 
and Prague. The unassimilated foreigners do not 
influence American thought, they do not set a fash- 
ion in literature or art: how ridiculous it is to im- 
agine that they could! as fanciful as to believe that 
the ragpicker of Whitechapel and not the Oxford 
professor governs the intellectual thought of Eng- 
land; and the speech and customs and ways of liv- 
ing of the former are as “foreign” to the latter as 
are those of the newly arrived Bohemian to the 
great mass of Americans. 

For the same reason that the immigrant has been 
unable to make any lasting impression upon the 
customs of America, so he has been unable to in- 
fluence the fundamental thought of America or 
vitally to affect American mentality, although he has 
modified it. He has brought a new strain into the 
American blood which is reflected in the American 
mind. Immigration has tempered the Puritan, it 
has saved America from becoming rigidly Puritan 
and made it more human, but it has not destroyed 
the foundation on which Puritanism rests or over- 
laid the influence of Puritanism. North and South, 
East and West, the old spirit of the old Puritan 
lives, tempered, softened, refined by changed con- 
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ditions and the foreign blood that is in the veins of 
America; the spirit perhaps at times sleeping, but 
quick to answer the call of duty or humanity. 

It might be assumed that the Italians and the 
Jews, who have so largely contributed to the sum 
of American population, — races in which there is 
an inborn love of color and music, to whom poetry 
and romance appeal, in the one case a superstitious 
people and in the other a people made mystical 
from their Biblical lore and their inheritance, — who 
have so freely intermarried with Americans, would 
have made an impress upon American mentality, 
which would find its expression in the literature or 
art of America; but thus far we can find no trace of 
this influence. American literature — and there is a 
distinct American school of letters — partakes of 
its environment and its own psychology, colored 
not infrequently by English and French influences, 
but showing no impression of Italian or Hebrew 
inspiration. It is the same in art, painting, sculp- 
ture, and music, for, although Americans study in 
Paris and Rome, and naturally absorb the methods 
of their foreign masters, their art remains American. 
It is also curious to note in this connection that the 
Americanized Italian or Jew has as yet produced no 
great work either in literature or art; that is, no- 
thing that sets him distinctly apart from other 
Americans or has made him take front rank. If 
there is in him the spirit of the artist, it seems to 
be stifled or at least held in check by the commer- 
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cialism of America and the fierce stress of life; in art 
as well as in other things the foreigner has become 
an American instead of the American having been 
brought under foreign influence. There are Amer- 
icans who believe that the future of art in 'their 
country lies in the hands of the American of foreign 
birth, that the foreign blood will give imagination, 
color, sentiment; the spirit of America will furnish 
that vigor and buoyancy, that priceless quality of 
youth and optimism that is the American inherit- 
ance. That of course is speculation; for the present 
the hope has not been realized. 

A new nation, according to an American writer on 
immigration who fears the danger of immigration, 
derives its whole character and has its whole future 
determined by its first settlers, 1 a proposition with 
which I agree, as it confirms the result of my inves- 
tigations that the character of America has been 
determined by its Puritan ancestry; but the corol- 
lary of his proposition — when subsequent immi- 
gration takes place on a scale large in relation to the 
total population, equally far-reaching changes may 
be made in the nation’s institutions and ideals — 
is an assertion too dogmatic and not sufficiently 
sustained by the facts, so far at least as the United 
States is concerned, to be accepted without qualifi- 
cation. The institutions and ideals of a nation, the 
character and speech of a people, their morals and 
their customs, may be corrupted or improved by 

1 Hall: Immigration, p. 100, 
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contact with or by being brought under subjection 
to a more virile or aggressive race, but mere num- 
bers are not the determining factor. 1 We have seen 
that the institutions and ideals of America are Eng- 
lish, and although there was a simultaneous coloni- 
zation of America by the English, the French, the 
Spanish, the Dutch, and the Swedes, it is only Eng- 
lish speech and English customs and English ideals 
that have survived; we search in vain for any lasting 
impression that has been made on the speech of 
America, on its legal or political systems, on its con- 
cept of morality, on its literature or its customs by 
colonizers other than English; it is as if they had not 
existed; as if, similiar to the Indians, they could not 
be assimilated, nor were they virile enough to im- 
pose their civilization upon the conquering white 
“immigrant.” So far as the later immigration is 
concerned, that which began in the first decades of 
the nineteenth century and has continued, we are 
unable to find that it has changed either the nation’s 

1 “It seems to me that a great part of the incontestable superiority of 
America over Australia has resulted from the slower movement of emigra- 
tion to the United States. American society has had much more time to 
digest and assimilate the elements received from abroad. In addition to this, 
it should be noted that emigration to the United States did not set in in earnest 
until about 1830, by which time there was already a solid substratum of 
ten million whites, with institutions and traditions of their own and with the 
ability to impregnate the new comers with a spirit of sturdy self-respect. 
The new comers, it should be added, were generally of a quality superior to the 
avalanche of mere fortune-hunters which about 1850 submerged the youthful 
Australian society, too feeble to react upon it successfully. As opposed to 
this, the essential traits of the American people were developed by 1830, 
and although somewhat modified, survive to-day.” — Leroy-Beaulieu: The 
United States in the Twentieth Century , p. 16. 
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institutions or ideals or that it has had the slightest 
effect upon its political system. The millions of 
foreigners who have settled in America and have 
become Americans have not modified by a hair’s 
breadth the fundamental code that was given to the 
people by its first lawgivers. 

It required a great many years before the world 
would admit the truth of the seemingly paradoxical 
discovery made by Gresham that bad money drives 
out good, because to the ignorant it appeared that 
the reverse must be true; but now the law stands 
unchallenged. In the same way the world has for a 
long period of years believed that the socially lower 
immigrant debases the more highly civilized na- 
tive-born; but this is a fallacy. 

The law of immigration — a law as exact in its 
operation as the law of Gresham in finance or of 
Newton in gravitation — can thus be briefly sum- 
marized: — 

Where people of a lower order of civilization are 
brought in contact with a more numerous people, 
possessed of an advanced civilization, firmly planted 
in its own traditions, customs, and institutions, 
with a political system that permits the immigrant 
to enjoy equal political and social rights with the 
native-born, the effect is not to degrade the higher 
civilization but eventually to raise the lower. 

The effect of immigration , therefore, is not to drag 
down the native-born to the level of the immigrant, but 
to raise the immigrant to the level of the native-born.- 
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The ambition of the male immigrant is to marry 
the native-born, for that is one of the means to ad- 
vance in the social scale. Before he can gratify his 
ambition, however, he must have raised himself out 
of his immediate surroundings and have something 
to offer the woman he would marry. He is the ex- 
ceptional member of his class. He has physical or 
mental qualities that distinguish him from his fel- 
low-immigrants. There is little if any desire on the 
part of the native-born to marry the immigrant, 
for that is a step downward in the social scale. Such 
marriages are marriages of passion and are rare. 

The effect of immigration, therefore, is to replenish 
and fortify the native stock hy the process of selection 
on the male side. 

A high birth-rate is an indication of a low order 
of civilization. As a consequence of immigration 
the birth-rate of the immigrant is reduced until 
finally it falls to the normal level of the more civi- 
lized people into which the immigrant has been 
absorbed. 

The effect of immigration, therefore, is not to de- 
stroy civilization hy an abnormal and harmful birth- 
rate, but to restrict both native and foreign births to 
the ratio that Nature has determined will best conduce 
to the physical, intellectual, and social development of 
the race. 

The causes of immigration are poverty, denial of 
opportunity, and the hope of wealth; and the latter 
must be regarded as a relative term purely. It is 
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early impressed on the immigrant that to succeed 
he must become a part of the people among whom 
he lives: he must speak their tongue, for they will 
not speak his; he must imitate their habits; he must 
follow their customs. The sooner he ceases to be an 
immigrant, that is, a foreigner and a stranger, the 
sooner he reaches his goal. 

The effect of immigration, therefore, is not to engraft 
foreign speech, customs, and manners upon a people 
possessed of their own language, customs, and man- 
ners, nor to bastardize the language, customs, and 
manners of a superior civilization. 

The native-born children of immigrants learn 
more rapidly the language of their nativity than 
they acquire that of their parents. Thrown from 
an early age in contact with the native-born, work- 
ing for them in menial and subordinate positions, 
realizing the gulf that separates the native-born 
from the immigrant and that the native-born dom- 
inate, the child of the immigrant is unconsciously 
brought under native influences and is impelled to 
speak, to look, to dress, and in every way to imitate 
his superior. The ambition of the immigrant’s child 
is to be absorbed into the people of whom he is one 
by birth, for his “foreignness” is not a source of 
pride, but a handicap to success and a career. 
He has no repugnance to this merging of his nation- 
ality, he does not attempt to resist it, but, on the 
contrary, he facilitates it by every means in his 
power. 
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The effect of immigration, therefore, is not to per- 
petuate and increase the foreign element by the im- 
migrant transmitting his speech and customs to his 
posterity, but is to merge the native-born children of 
immigrants into the native population. 

The immigrant is compelled to accept the least 
desirable and lowest remunerated employment, 
thus displacing the native-born, who are forced to 
seek work demanding more skill and commanding 
higher wages. 

The effect of immigration, therefore, is not to lower 
wages and create unemployment, but is to raise the 
social and industrial status of the native wage-earner. 

It is a curious and striking fact, one of those 
amazing and seemingly fantastic things which have 
in all ages marked historical development and the 
progress of civilization, that the only “immigra- 
tion” that has affected the institutions of America 
and exercised an influence on American civilization, 
customs, commerce, and habits, is an unassimilable 
race sprung from a stock in all things alien to the 
Caucasian race, far below it in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, vastly its inferior mentally. Yet it is a fact 
that while the highly cultivated Dutch and French 
and Spanish, the intellectual equals of the English, 
were unable to modify the character of the English 
or displace English institutions, or permanently 
establish social customs that were foreign to Eng- 
lish ideas, the inclusion of the negro in the Ameri- 
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can body politic has worked these changes. Char- 
acter, commerce, politics have been influenced by 
the negro. Later and more in detail we shall study 
the effect of the negro on American psychology. 



CHAPTER XVI 

MANNERS AND THE IMMIGRANT 

In the study of the immigrant and the effect of im- 
migration on the American people much has been 
written of the apprehended danger of the inclusion 
of a great mass of foreign blood in the American 
body politic. The danger feared has been twofold; 
first, that the immigrant will “devitalize” the 
American; second, that he will corrupt the Ameri- 
can and reduce him to his own lower moral stan- 
dard. We have already dealt with those two phases 
of immigration, but the effect of the immigrant on 
the manners of a people, curiously enough, appears 
to have been ignored by the American commentator. 
It is solely as a psychological influence that we 
consider the manners of the American people. 

It may not appear at first glance that the social 
intercourse of a people can have any relation to 
character. We are apt to regard behavior, polite- 
ness, conventions, and the forms of society as the 
pleasant things of life, the oil to make the wheels 
turn smoothly and eliminate friction, but seldom as 
part of life itself; although we learned in our youth 
that “manners maketh man,” and in our adoles- 
cence imbibed the pleasing philosophy that rank was 
but the guinea’s stamp and did not really count, as 
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“a man’s a man for a’ that.” Seemingly, then, 
manners are good things to have but not essential; 
yet a more minute examination will show that man- 
ners are an index to character, 1 and that the char- 
acter of a people is influenced by their manners; 
that is, the method of their social intercourse. 
“Many causes go to the making of manners,” 
says that profound observer of America, Mr. Bryce, 
“ as one may see by noting how much better they are 
in some parts of Europe than in other parts, where, 
nevertheless, the structure of society is equally aris- 
tocratic or democratic, as the case may be; ” 2 and he 
cites Roscher : “It was a reproach in Europe against 
republics that their citizens were rude: witness the 
phrases, ‘manieres d’un Suisse,’ ‘civilise en Hol- 
lande.’ ” 

Mr. Bryce thinks that this reproach will not lie 
against the Americans. “On the whole,” he says, 
“bearing in mind that the English race has less 
than some other races of that quickness of percep- 
tion and sympathy which goes far to make manners 
good, the Americans have gained more than they 
have lost by equality. I do not think that the upper 
class loses in grace, I am sure that the humbler 
class gains in independence.” 3 He makes this fur- 

1 “ Manners are, generally, the product of the very basis of the character 
of a people, but they are also sometimes the result of an arbitrary convention 
between certain men; thus they are at once natural and acquired.” — De 
Tocqueville: Democracy in America , voL n, p. 230. 

1 Bryce: The American Commonwealth , vol. II, p. 755, 

* Bryce: Op. c it. p. 755. 
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ther observation: “Equality improves manners, for 
it strengthens the basis of all good manners, respect 
for other men and women simply as men and 
women, irrespective of their station in life.” 1 An- 
ticipating Mr. Bryce by half a century, De Tocque- 
ville ascribed to equality the same influence of man- 
ners. “Several causes,” he says, “may concur to 
render the manners of a people less rude; but of all 
these causes, the most powerful appears to me to be 
the equality of conditions. Equality of conditions 
and growing civility in manners, are, then, in my 
eyes, not only contemporaneous occurrences, but 
correlative facts.” 2 Yet this acute critic and phi- 
losopher contradicts himself later, when he says: 
“In democracies all stations appear doubtful; 
hence it is that the manners of democracies, though 
often full of arrogance, are commonly wanting in 
dignity, and, moreover, they are never either well 
disciplined or accomplished.” 3 After a democracy 
rises on the ruins of an aristocracy, he observes, men 
have lost “the common law of manners,” and they 
have not yet made up their minds to do without it. 
“Thus it may be said, in one sense, that the effect 
of democracy is not exactly to give men any par- 
ticular manners, but to prevent them from having 
manners at all.” 4 The most evanescent thing, he 
adds, is manners. “The feelings, the passions, the 

1 Bryce: Op. ctt., p. 810. 

* De Tocqueville: Democracy in Amercia, vol. rr, p. 173. 

* Op. ait., vol. n f p. 230. * Op. cit p. 231. 
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virtues, and the vices of an aristocracy may some- 
times reappear in a democracy, but not its manners; 
they are lost and vanish forever, as soon as the dem- 
ocratic revolution is completed.” 1 The light and 
exquisite touches of manners are effaced from men’s 
memories almost immediately after the fall of an 
aristocracy. “Men can no longer conceive what 
those manners were when they have ceased to wit- 
ness them; they are gone, and their departure was 
unseen, unfelt; for in order to feel that refined en- 
joyment which is derived from choice and distin- 
guished manners, habit and education must have 
prepared the heart, and the taste for them is almost 
as easily lost as the practice of them. Thus not only 
a democratic people cannot have aristocratic man- 
ners, but they neither comprehend nor desire them; 
and as they never have thought of them, it is to 
their minds as if such things had never been.” 2 

What the manners of the Americans are may be 
learned from the Americans themselves. It is the 
fashion to sneer at the inexactness of the press and 
its carelessness of statement, which is not entirely 
unwarranted, - — and future historians who shall 
attempt to reconstruct history through the medium 
of the daily newspapers will find themselves in- 
volved in endless confusion, — but the newspaper 
and the magazine with approximate accuracy re- 
flect the state of society, the vices, the faults and 
the foibles of a people; and where writers, widely 

1 Op. cit. t p. 232. 2 Op. cit., p. 233. 
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separated and of different temperaments, agree on 
the main facts, we may accept their conclusions as 
representative- We no longer have a Pliny, a Plu- 
tarch, or a Herodotus to write the times or lives of a 
people; an Evelyn, a Pepys, or a Swift to picture for 
us society and its morals; but we have a fairly good 
substitute in the newspaper and the magazine. 

Let us see what Americans say about their own 
manners. “I should like to urge the Italian,” Mr. 
W. D. Howells writes, “to ignore our bad manners 
and our harsh voices. I would entreat him to re- 
member for our sakes the instinctive courtesy of his 
race, and transmit its politeness and its sweetness 
to the American of his making over.” 1 

The fear that the immigrant will be corrupted by 
the bad manners of America is expressed by a 
writer in the Century Magazine } 

At the Gate of the New World [he says], what is the 
first lesson the immigrants learn? Is it the fundamental 
one of respect for the larger rights of others, of which we 
boast? Is it not rather the one of disrespect for the minor 
rights of courtesy and politeness? Do not false notions of 
equality very soon rob their respectful demeanor and 
speech of its bloom? This being the case, how can we 
expect them to discriminate in the scope of their indiffer- 
ence between minor and major rights? . . . An Italian 
from the Basilicata may know little — and may be 
qualified to learn little more — of the American system 
of government, but he knows instinctively the part that 

1 Harper's Weekly , April 10, 1909. 

* Manners and the Immigrant , February, 1910, p. 6$9. 
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manners play in life, and usually on arriving affords a 
better example of respect for others than his American 
neighbor. To establish respectful intercourse among all 
— respect toward the humble as well as from the hum- 
ble — is to take the first important step toward making 
the immigrant a valuable American citizen. 

The first thing that foreigners who come to this coun- 
try notice [says a writer in the Washington Herald x ] is the 
lack of the small courtesies which are a part of every 
European child’s training. They are taught in the home, 
in the public schools, in the factories, in the counting- 
house; everywhere the little points of etiquette are 
made much of. In America, on the contrary, we rather 
pride ourselves on overlooking small things, in our ability 
to view things en grande. And then we are in too much of 
a hurry in this great land of the free, where, after all our 
boasting of freedom and liberty, personal rights are but 
little respected. We are in too much of a hurry to bother 
about small courtesies, in too much of a hurry to say 
“Please” and “Thank you,” in too much of a hurry to 
stop to apologize when in our mad rush we knock the 
weaker ones down. And, then, what does it matter so 
long as we make our train, or are in time for our engage- 
ment? The proud boast is often made that an American 
always “gets there.” An excellent thing, perhaps, but 
is it worth while to “always get there” when one con- 
siders the cost? . . . 

Little courtesies are not generally insisted upon in this 
country for many reasons, too many almost to enumer- 
ate. Mothers are too lax, too indifferent, or too fond to 
demand from their children the consideration and po- 


1 November 22, 1908. 
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liteness which, is their due and their duty .... Teachers 
are sometimes not sufficiently well-bred themselves to 
notice the lack of breeding in their scholars, and if a 
pupil does good work it does not matter, they think, if 
the child does not take his hat off, stand when he should, 
and show the consideration that is due from pupil to 
teacher; or they feel, perhaps, as a modern pedagogue 
felt when he said in answer to a parent who complained 
to him that her son’s manners were being corrupted at 
school, “Madam, I have to do with your son’s mind, not 
his manners. Manners should be taught at home.” In 
the working world a director or superintendent will 
affirm that he does not give a dash for a man’s manners 
as long as his work is creditable, as long as he “gets 
there,” and so the younger generation grows up into 
boors, because there is no one to set them right. 

In the New York Times 1 a writer discusses the 
bad traveling-manners of his countrymen and 
countrywomen, for women are accused by Ameri- 
cans of even worse manners than men when away 
from home. 

As my travels about Europe expanded [he says], I 
became conscious of a painful and ever-increasing shrink- 
age of my self-complacency, for the consensus of foreign 
opinion was everywhere the same — that we are a na- 
tion of pigs in the assertive sense — happily not in the 
physical. We monopolize everything within our reach, 
regardless of other people’s comfort, buying over the 
heads of less ambitious but more courteous travelers, 
making ourselves conspicuous, and forcing ourselves 
1 September 2S„ 1905. 
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into undue dominance at the cost of personal dignity 
and public convenience. The only good thing to be said 
for us seems to be covered by that oft-repeated phrase, 
“They pay well.” ... 

While visiting the royal palace at Athens, which the 
King had graciously thrown open for inspection, a throng 
of touring Americans happened to enter the throne 
room while I was there. One of the young men who made 
loud remarks about the lack of magnificence, handled 
the purple velvet canopy with a familiar air till he was 
politely requested to desist. 

“I wonder what it feels like to sit on a throne,” he re- 
marked jauntily, and the next moment he had set foot 
on the royal velvet of the dais and seated himself upon 
the throne. The look of outraged astonishment on the 
faces of the guards would have shamed any one but this 
“independent American,” who smiled down at them 
with an “I’m-as-good-as-any-King” expression until an 
officer hurried up and begged him to rise. “The King is 
in the adjoining room, sir,” he said in great trepidation. 
“Indeed,” said the American. “Well, I’m not afraid of 
any King.” When he had finally been persuaded to va- 
cate his position, the guards knelt down and wiped the 
dust marks of his feet from the velvet with their hand- 
kerchiefs, while we withdrew — some of us in deep dis- 
gust and humiliation. 

The decadence of good manners in American life is 
becoming a common plaint [declares a writer in the 
Washington Post 1 ]. The little courtesies that are the 
hallmark of good-breeding are becoming rarer and rarer 
— so scarce, in fact, as to class as old-fashioned those 


1 Apra 12, 1909. 
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who use them. The gentle art of politeness is fast be- 
coming a lost accomplishment, or at best to be brought 
into action only upon special occasions. But it is a sig- 
nificant indictment that women are the greatest offenders 
against the accepted canons of good-breeding; they rush 
in where mere man fears to tread ; and as the adoration of 
women is a cult in America, they unfortunately set the 
average of manners at a very low level. Marion Har- 
land, in a recent article, comes to the conclusion that of 
the two sexes woman takes the palm for rudeness and 
other forms of ill-breeding. 

In the Saturday Evening Post 1 Lillian Bell agrees 
with the writer last quoted that the manners of 
women are worse than those of men. 

Men are bad enough [she says], but they are incapable 
of the petty and persistent meanness of women, espe- 
cially when traveling. A man has more sense of shame. . . . 
For selfishness and inconsideration, commend me to a 
woman traveling. She will deliberately occupy two seats 
in a street car; see other women stand, laden with bun- 
dles, without offering to move up, and otherwise try to 
prove to everybody with eyes in their heads that they, 
these women, have no manners at all. . . . Far from 
displaying good manners themselves, many women are 
incapable of appreciating good manners in others. If a 
well-bred woman does move up to make room for a 
standing woman, how often is the first woman thanked? 
Sometimes not even a bow or a glance is given ! . . . 

I wonder more than all what is to become of the cour- 
teous, law-abiding, considerate portion of the American 

1 December 22, 1806. 
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or any other nation, when, with every dollar that is 
added to our wealth, every atom of culture and wisdom 
we acquire, every year of progress in civilization that 
passes over our heads, our manners in public grow worse. 
If you buy a seat in a theatre, do you also buy the right 
to annoy your neighbors by coughing, kicking the seat in 
front, shuffling your feet, whispering, laughing in the 
wrong place, viciously disturbing the quiet because you 
are not pleased by the piece? 

Manners, like history, repeat themselves. I have 
quoted a modern writer condemning the traveling 
manners of women, and the same criticism is made 
by an American writer half a century earlier: — 

Once, to-day, seeing a lady entering the car at a way 
station, with a family behind her, and that she was look- 
ing about to find a place where they could be seated to- 
gether, I rose and offered her my seat, which had several 
vacancies around it. She accepted it without thanking 
me, and immediately installed in it a stout negro woman; 
took the adjoining seat herself, and seated the rest of 
her party before her. It consisted of a white girl, prob- 
ably her daughter, and a bright and very pretty mulatto 
girl . 1 

If ever a lost art was represented by a people, it is 
the art of courtesy among those who serve the public in 
New York City [says a writer in the Ladies 9 Home Jour - 
nal 2 ]. A policeman put it well to me only the other 
evening. I had hailed him a “good-night” as he stood 
on the corner. 

1 Olmsted: Journey in the Seaboard Slave States , vol. I, p. 19. 

2 Quoted in the New York Times, November 10, 1906. 
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“Thank you, sir; same to you,” he replied; and as I 
caught his eye and stopped he said: — 

“Just a bit unusual, sir!” 

“Unusual?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied; “there is n’t much politeness 
in this town.” 

“But you have n’t forgotten to be polite!” I said. 

“Well, I’m new on the force — just six months. I’ll 
lose it all right, sir. It is n’t in the air here.” 

A great congested city is the most general excuse ad- 
vanced. But so is London, greater and even more con- 
gested. Yet incivility is the exception there and not the 
rule. Get into a wagon jam in London, and jokes begin 
to fly among the drivers. But get into a similar jam in 
New York, and instead there is a series of ear-splitting 
oaths and obscene language that is anything but agree- 
able to women who happen to be near. 

The oracle is no longer consulted, but the news- 
paper is appealed to to bring about a reform. The 
letters to the press show that bad manners are a 
national vice. In the New York Sun 1 “Mrs. V. T. 
K.” writes: — 

I arrived on the Cedric last Sunday, after one year and 
a half’s residence in London. The custom-house officials 
boarded our vessel at Quarantine, and the declaration 
papers were presented with the same sort of politeness 
that one might use to a convict about to be hanged. . . . 

The American colonies are increasing in foreign cities, 
especially among people of moderate means; and why? 
Because they can get more ease and comfort, more inde- 

» June 22, 1803. 
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pendence and repose, than in their own country. Every 
traveler in England, especially, will acknowledge that 
the civility of officials, of tradespeople, and employees of 
all kinds puts to shame the rough and indecorous behav- 
ior of the same class with us. 

In the same paper 1 Peter Moon indulges in these 
reflections: — 

My countrymen inspire me with pride by their good 
taste, good sense, and good manners. Just at present 
two Americans of conspicuous prominence in the com- 
munity are preparing to be married, and their personal 
and official friends are selecting the gifts that are to be 
offered to them. I find the great mass of the public busy 
putting the acid test on the gifts, speculating as to the 
price they would fetch in the market. 

It is a splendid exhibition of those virtues that make 
our public life and commercial practices the wonder of all 
civilization. 

A correspondent, signing himself “A Foreigner,” 
writes to the New York Times : 2 — 

I am a Foreigner and have not the use of English very 
well. I have, however, notice in your paper this morning 
a column headed “Roosevelt Has Cold Swim.” 

By the read matter I see you mean the President of 
your United States. In my country we would not so ad- 
dress familiarly thus our Friends, or any but our servant, 
unless we have contempt. 

I have been in Country but short time and have met 
with much impoliteness. Is it a characteristic of America 


1 January SO, 1908. 


* October 19, 1907. 
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and do big American Journal have so little respect for the 
Chief Executive of your Country and not place before 
the heading mentioning his name even the courteous 
prefix of Mister? 

I hope maybe my fellow countryman who has aid me 
has made my letter to you right. 

“B. L. I.” writes to the New York Herald 1 that 
he lives in a Long Island village. His wife ordered 
a carriage from the livery stable. While the carriage 
was waiting at her door a trap from the same stable 
came down the road containing two women, who 
coolly appropriated the carriage and left the trap 
in its place. “Of course,” B. L. I. adds, “my driver 
was partly at fault; but he is a country lad and did 
not know better. What, however, of the unparal- 
leled presumption of the two women and of their 
incredible rudeness toward my wife, for which nei- 
ther explanation nor apology has been forthcoming? 
This incident, I think, is of a kind that sometimes 
leads foreigners to wonder in what school of man- 
ners Americans are educated.” 

One of the world’s most noted naval commanders 
held that the expression “if you please” was em- 
inently proper to be used on the seas, but it is barred 
in the American telephone service, as we learn from 
a special dispatch to the Washington Post from 
Philadelphia. 2 

Hereafter the four hundred and fifty girl operators of 
the Keystone Telephone Company, of this city; will not 

1 July 5, 1907. * September 6, 1907. 
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say “please” to the subscriber, and the subscribers have 
been requested not to say “please” to the operator. 

A. J. Ulrich, traffic manager of the company, has is- 
sued the order, and both girls and the subscribers are 
happy with the new arrangement. According to Mr. 
Ulrich, the girls in answering calls and the patrons mak- 
ing them used the word “please” 900,000 times every 
twenty-four hours, which is equal to 125 hours lost every 
year by the use of the word. 

So-called patriotism is frequently only another 
excuse for bad manners. A telegram to the New 
York Times from Boston 1 says: — 

The jeers of a crowd on School Street to-day, standing 
beneath a British flag flying over the doorway of a hotel 
where guests of the Canadian Club were being enter- 
tained, caused the hauling down of the flag temporarily. 

It was soon replaced, but above it floated the Stars 
and Stripes. 

An ambassador of one of the great powers re- 
lates an amusing incident. Extremely dignified but 
equally democratic, he was one morning leisurely 
pursuing his way to keep an appointment with the 
Secretary of State, when he was accosted by an 
American workingman equipped with the tools of 
his trade, who brusquely asked: “Mister, what’s 
the time?” 

The ambassador stopped, took out his watch, and 
told him. 

With the curtest sort of a nod, and without 

1 March 27, 1909. 
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thanking the ambassador for his courtesy, the man 
moved away. 

The ambassador was not without a sense of 
humor. “Thank you,” he quietly remarked. 

The workingman paused, looked at the ambas- 
sador, remarked “Hell,” not explosively or vin- 
dictively, but rather as if his sense of the ridiculous 
had been touched, and passed on. 

The ambassador related the incident with a 
chuckle — and sundry philosophical observations 
on national manners. 

Having shown by the evidence of Americans the 
prevalence of bad manners, it is pleasing to note 
that there is improvement in at least one direction. 
In the course of some remarks made in the House of 
Representatives, Mr. Foster of Vermont said: — 

We have greatly improved our manners as a legisla- 
tive body during the past twenty-five or thirty years. 
We are frequently told of the conditions that formerly 
existed. It is said that twenty-five years ago the princi- 
pal use to which these desks were put was as a resting- 
place for the feet of members; that members thought 
nothing of coming in, taking off their coats, lighting 
their cigars, and sticking their feet upon the desks in front 
of them while the business of the House was being pro- 
ceeded with. And the membership of the House has 
greatly improved in many other respects. This ancient 
gentleman [referring to Mr. Chauncy], who has been an 
employee of the House for over half a century, “an heir- 
loom,” as our friend here suggests, has frequently re- 
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lated instances of the old days, when it was not uncom- 
mon for members to come into the House so badly under 
the influence of intoxicating liquor that they had to be 
assisted home. 

We have changed all these things. To-day no member 
would be tolerated here for a moment whose wits were 
befuddled. To-day it would be bad form for a man to 
come here and attempt to smoke his cigar or take off his 
coat or rest his feet upon the desk in front of him. 1 

That bad manners are ever obtrusively present 
no one can deny. To what may we attribute their 
cause? 

We have already pointed out that the conditions 
under which American development took place left 
little inclination or opportunity for the cultivation 
of social nuances, but this would not have caused 
the deterioration of manners if it had not been for 
the immigrant, for the change in American manners 
is almost coincident with the great influx of aliens. 
The manners of Americans in the colonial period 
and in the pre-immigration era were not only as 
good as those of Europe, but evoked the admiration 
and amazement of high-bred Europeans. In 1668, 
Governor Lovelace wrote, in a letter to Charles II, 
“I find some of these people have the breeding of 
courts, and I cannot conceive how such is acquired.” 
The explanation was simple enough; “the manners 
of an old and refined civilization had been brought 
from Europe and retained under the new conditions. 

1 New York Sun , March 3, 1909. 
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Among the settlers who came from the Netherlands 
there were so many of excellent character, with ad- 
vantages of education and social position, as to set 
the standard for the community. The English and 
French immigrations brought many persons of 
similar character.” 1 In New England, as we have 
seen, education was universal, and the country 
squire was a much more cultivated person than his 
contemporary in England, as the country minister 
was more learned. 2 There was as wide a social gulf 
between Dutch patroons and their peasantry as 
there was between English governors and the peo- 
ple in New England, despite the democracy which 
was the offspring of Calvinism; and between the 
great landowners of Virginia and Maryland and 
their servants and redemptioners. 

An aristocratic state of society has some advan- 
tages, even if it also has its disadvantages. It im- 
poses the obligation of noblesse oblige, in manners as 
well as in morals. It is true that great noblemen 
have often been men of very bad manners, just as 
they have been men of loose morals; but an aristo- 
cracy must justify itself by posing as an example for 
the less favored, and while its immorality may be 
hidden, its manners are public knowledge. Good 
manners, courtesy, self-restraint become the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of an aristocracy and are 
the standard for the less fortunate to emulate. 

1 Fiske: The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America, vol. n, p. 282. 

1 Fiske: Op. cit. , p. 264. 
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There is a uniformity in manners and conven- 
tions that makes class and gives that class a dis- 
tinction of its own. Mr. Bryce thinks that the 
Americans have gained more than they have lost 
by equality, for equality, he says, improves man- 
ners and inspires respect for other men and women. 
My own observation and experience cause me to 
take the contrary view. In a country in which civ- 
ilization is still rudimentary and the feudal system 
exists in fact if not in name, — Russia, for example, 
— class divisions and the absence of all equality 
make the upper classes regard the lower as inferior 
to them in everything, although this is in a measure 
compensated by the almost patriarchal relation 
that exists between the nobleman and landowner 
and the peasants on his estate. There is no more 
haughty and proud aristocracy than the great Mag- 
yar nobles, who insist on the deference due to a 
long line of mouldering ancestors, and yet are sim- 
ple and unaffected on their estates and almost the 
comrades of their tenants and retainers. In an 
aristocratic but democratic country like England, 
where society is founded on class distinctions, the 
obligation is imposed on the upper class to treat the 
lower with courtesy, and on the lower to show re- 
spect to the upper. The parvenu is the same in all 
countries and under all social systems, but the par- 
venu does not constitute a class. In democracies, 
De Tocqueville observes, “all stations appear 
doubtful”; and it is that insecurity of position that 
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makes men insistent to have the world recognize 
their claim to deference and arrogantly assert 
themselves to maintain their superiority; far from 
legal and political equality improving manners and 
inspiring respect for others, it has, I am forced to 
observe, precisely the contrary result. An English 
duke traveling in a third-class carriage would be 
rather amused to be taken by his fellow travelers as 
one of them, for his position is too assured to suffer 
any loss of dignity or reputation because he bor- 
rowed a screw of tobacco from a costermonger or 
discussed the Derby winner with a petty shop- 
keeper; an American, forced against his will into 
such promiscuous and undesirable company, would 
more likely be afraid that the association might 
hurt him socially, and would, in all probability, let 
his chance companions know that to travel third 
class was a novel experience which he was not 
anxious to repeat. 

In America a people whose manners were begin- 
ning to deteriorate because the example of perfect 
breeding and courtesy was no longer before them to 
serve as a model, whose conquest of an unbroken 
country and its development deprived them of the 
opportunity to practice social conventions even if 
they were so disposed, had their manners destroyed 
by the incoming of a great mass of rude and uncul- 
tured aliens, often intellectually of a low order, ap- 
pearing dull-witted because of their ignorance of 
the language, and their unfamiliarity with the coun- 
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try and the customs of its people. The American, 
nervous, high-strung, easily irascible, and always 
in a hurry, had neither the patience nor the inclina- 
tion to show courtesy to his “help” nor to waste 
unnecessary time. Partly because of the alien’s 
scant knowledge of English, partly because of the 
American’s temperament, orders were given in the 
shortest number of words and always in the im- 
perative form. It was easier to say “Do this ” than 
“I should like to have this done”; “I want,” in a 
curt, sharp tone, the American believed, would be 
more quickly understood by the alien as a com- 
mand than “Will you?” — which was equally a 
command although couched in the form of a re- 
quest. 

This was the influence on the daily life of the 
American in the home, in the office, in the factory, 
on the street. He was under no law, legal or social, 
to be courteous to his “equal”; he would have re- 
garded it as absurd even if it had occurred to him, 
and it never did. He was too busy “bossing” 
gangs, trying to hammer some sense into their 
heads, swearing at them when other resources 
failed, pushing ahead and intent only on the com- 
pletion of the job, to think that equality required 
him to treat his fellow man with respect or to set 
him an example in politeness. Besides, there was 
no personal element in the relations between mas- 
ter and man, mistress and maid. The laborer, the 
factory hand, the servant, came and went, not na- 
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tive to the soil and a part of the community, not, 
even in a humble way, a part of its traditions and 
its life, without bond of attachment; simply an 
alien, an outsider, very frequently a number and 
not a name. They drifted in and drifted out, val- 
ued exactly as a shovel or a pick are valued, be- 
cause they serve a useful purpose, but inspiring no 
more sentiment in their employer than the laborer 
has for his shovel or pick. It was only when they got 
drunk or deserted for a more profitable or more 
attractive job that their employer showed senti- 
ment, — of a kind; just as the laborer, who without 
emotion regards his spade as a purely inanimate 
object and the demon of his toil, invests it with a 
semi-personal quality when he finds it stolen. 

It is idle to pretend that men can have two sets 
of manners, one for their equals and another for 
their inferiors, and not deteriorate; or that men and 
women are not detrimentally influenced by con- 
stant and intimate contact with inferiors. Even the 
strongest are affected by this association, and the 
weak, after a faint struggle, yield. It is a law of de- 
velopment that when two civilizations or social 
systems exist side by side, a higher and a lower, 
either the higher raises the lower or the lower drags 
down the higher to its own level; but neither can 
remain uninfluenced by the other. It does not ne- 
cessarily follow that the superior civilization will 
raise the lower; in fact, there are repeated instances 
of a higher corrupted by the vices of the lower and 
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reduced to its level. Men and women who were 
naturally polite and courteous and to whom bad 
manners were repulsive lost their delicate apprecia- 
tion of the elegance of manners through their daily 
associations. The manners of the factory were 
brought into the home, the manners of the kitchen 
were used in the “parlor.” The vicious circle was 
complete. Children were corrupted by the “help” 
and undisciplined by their parents, whose ideas of 
family government were the same curt commands 
and punishment enforced in the factory; master and 
mistress treated servants without consideration; and 
servants saw that obedience and hard work were 
remunerated, but that courtesy was a useless waste 
of effort. Personal loyalty was ignored on both 
sides. It was too intangible a thing. The master 
demanded a full return for his wages; the servant 
looked for nothing more than the strict observance 
of the contract, and was always suspicious that ad- 
vantage would be taken of him, which made him in- 
sistent upon his “rights.” 

It is not humanity or consideration that makes 
the upper classes in an aristocratic country treat 
the lower with consideration; it is the respect a man 
owes to himself and the observance of the traditions 
and the habits that have become second nature. 
The respect of the lower class is likewise tradition 
and habit; this respect is often termed servility, and 
while at times it is servility and the hope of reward, 
in the main it is the unconscious recognition of the 
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inequality of man, which is a fact, while equality is 
the theoretic aspiration of philosophers . 1 In a 
country in which classes exist, the line of demar- 
cation is precisely drawn and no one oversteps it; a 
master treats his servant with consideration but 
without familiarity; in a democracy there is either 
too much familiarity, which breaks down disci- 
pline, or too little consideration, which is the means 
the master employs to make the servant understand 
that he is not of his class, even although by law he 
is his equal. In aristocracies the great mass has no 
hope of rising from its class, and the lower class 
does not presume to regard itself as the equal of the 
class above; in democracies there is a constant flux 
of classes, and the man in a lower class to-day may 
be in the upper class to-morrow, or at least he can 
have that hope. There is no insuperable obstacle to 
be surmounted, no artificial distinction to be over- 
come, no consciousness ground into his soul that the 
door is closed to him; consequently he need treat no 
man with deference, he need not trouble himself to 
cultivate respect, for to-morrow he will be as good as 
any man and his manners will pass. 

“The fact that your shoemaker or your factory 
hand addresses you as an equal,” Mr. Bryce notes, 

1 I am quite aware that this remark may subject me to the charge of 
being “aristocratic’" and out of sympathy with democracy, but I have so 
repeatedly shown my belief in and sympathy with democracy that I am not 
afraid of being misunderstood. One can believe in democracy and bear testi- 
mony to all that it has done to advance mankind, and yet see the folly of so- 
called “equality.” 
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“ does not prevent him from respecting, and showing 
his respect for, all such superiority as your birth or 
education or eminence in any line of life may en- 
title you to receive,” 1 but this needs explanation 
and qualification. A foreigner of distinguished 
name or high title, for instance, will be treated with 
respect because of the glamour that surrounds him; 
if his eminence is the result of his attainments or the 
position he has made for himself, that will be reason 
for consideration; and an inquisitive people, always 
searching for the secret of success, will treat him 
with deference in the hope that he may enlighten 
them on the great riddle of life, how to succeed. 
Furthermore, even in a land of equality, men have 
a natural weakness for knowing their betters and 
are flattered by the graciousness of the great, which 
they repay by the only means in their power, cor- 
diality and a respectful demeanor. But this respect 
and deference are shown only when the great or dis- 
tinguished man has been well advertised; unknown, 
he would be treated with the same rudeness or ab- 
sence of civility that is the common lot. In fact, 
the effect of equality is not to inspire respect be- 
tween man and man, but to promote snobbishness; 
but I shall deal with that phase of the American 
character in a subsequent chapter. 2 

1 Bryce: The American Commonwealth , vol. n, p. 811. 

2 Half a century ago George W. Curtis thus satirized the equality of his. 
countrymen: “They acknowledge the equal dignity of all kinds of labor, and 
do not presume upon any social differences between their baker and them- 
selves.” — The Potiphar Papers, p. 205. 
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The more the country grew and expanded, the 
greater the ever-increasing stream of immigration, 
the more men felt the pressure of achievement, the 
less thought they were able to give to manners, to 
forms, or to conventions; and indifference to man- 
ners had now become habitual. As the pioneers and 
the immigrants swarmed over the mountains and 
across the plains and down the rivers, building 
settlements and cities, pushing into the fastnesses, 
their advance contested by the Indians; laying the 
iron highways, seeking for gold, delving under the 
earth and making the soil yield s to them her riches, 
like the first settlers, they were again face to face 
with Nature, they were forced to be ever vigilant, 
they lived a hard life that was a never-ending strug- 
gle, and manners were crushed out. The relation of 
man to man was regulated by a certain understood 
line of conduct, they brought with them a rough- 
and-ready social code, but the mass was too fluctu- 
ating and too little under control for any self-ap- 
pointed leaders to set an example in manners, nor 
did there seem to be any necessity for it. In this 
phase of American development the fibre hardened, 
the spiritual became submerged in the material, the 
finer things of life had no place; manners, which are 
merely a convention, when ignored lead to an indif- 
ference of those qualities that make for refinement 
and the cultivation of the aesthetic. The absence of 
manners made men material; men were material 
because they had ceased to cultivate manners.- 
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Always the immigrant was there to make men in- 
different, callous, brutal; to be bullied, to be sworn 
at, to prevent by his presence the cultivation of 
manners. 

Elsewhere we have dealt with the political effect 
of Irish and German immigration; here we consider 
it, the Irish especially, in its influence on manners. 
The intense and almost universal dislike of Eng- 
land, which took form at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century and lasted until almost its close, led 
to an aversion no less pronounced for all that was 
associated with England, and for everything that 
savored of form or ceremony; for any one to be ac- 
cused of being “aristocratic” was as politically 
dangerous as it was to be suspect in the days of the 
Terror. Such an eminently sensible and ordinarily 
conventional thing as putting a servant in livery 
or a tramway conductor in uniform was long re- 
sisted and later resented because it was “aristo- 
cratic,” and the American people would not tolerate 
“aristocracy”; to cultivate form or to adopt the 
manners of an older civilization was ta be “Eng- 
lish,” and to be avoided if one wished to escape 
unfavorable comment. The natural result was an 
extreme tendency in the other direction. To be 
rough-and-ready, to care nothing for social con- 
venances, to see nothing objectionable in sitting 
down to a meal in shirt-sleeves, to regard servants as 
an affectation and deference as a sign of servility, 
was to show one’s detestation of aristocracy and 
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classes, and one’s love of democracy and the rule 
of “the people.” 

Stress has been laid upon the influence of the 
physical in the formation of the character and the 
minds of a people, and a hundred little things, the 
importance of which we overlook, all play their 
part in making a people what they are. It is matter 
of common knowledge that the American, in ordi- 
nary intercourse, speaks in a louder tone than the 
Englishman, and that the soft and carefully modu- 
lated voice, both in man and woman, is rare enough 
in America to be noticed. Why should the vocal 
range of the American be some notes higher than 
that of the European? I think the explanation can 
be found in the law of heredity. The open life of the 
pioneer, in the beginning, made men and women 
raise their voices, for they had to carry over long 
distances and it was necessary to shout. Later, 
when the immigrant came, he was addressed in loud 
and commamding tones, since it is universal that 
a person addressing a foreigner whose knowledge 
of the language is limited, raises his voice in the 
hope that if he talks loud enough he can make him- 
self understood. These things became endemic, 
children were accustomed to loud speaking at home 
and in the school, the habit thus formed in child- 
hood was carried through in life, and the voice of 
America was pitched higher. People who habitu- 
ally speak in a loud tone do not have an acute 
sense of hearing. It would be interesting to know 
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if the American ear is less sensitive than that of the 
European. 

I have already referred to the effect of slavery on 
the institutions of the South, and I shall later show 
how vitally slavery affected the whole thought of a 
people and its political development; here I con- 
sider slavery and its consequences in relation to the 
manners of the people. 

One may now discuss slavery without offending 
the prejudices of Americans. There are still South- 
erners, the descendants of the former great landed 
proprietors in Virginia, Maryland, and the Caro- 
linas, who like to think that slavery was a bene- 
ficent institution and that the negro was never so 
well off, materially and morally, as when he was 
property; but these are now the exception, and the 
great mass of Southerners agree with Jefferson that 
“the whole commerce between master and slave is 
a perpetual exercise of the most boisterous pas- 
sions, the most unremitting despotism on the one 
part, and degrading submissions on the other. Our 
children see this, and learn to imitate it. . . . 
The man must be a prodigy who can retain his 
manners and morals undepraved by such circum- 
stances. . . . With the morals of the people, their 
industry also is destroyed.” 1 Jefferson himself was 
a slave-owner; he was familiar with slavery as it ex- 
isted in Virginia, where, as a rule, the slaves were 
treated with humanity; but he could not blind him- 


1 Jefferson: Notes on Virginia , p. £40. 
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self to the demoralizing effect of the traffic in hu- 
man lives. 

That slavery made men “vain and imperious, 
and entire strangers to that elegance of sentiment, 
which is so peculiarly characteristic of refined and 
polished nations,” 1 can well be understood; and it 
is certain that Jefferson uttered an unimpeachable 
truth when he asserted that slavery was more harm- 
ful to the white race than to the black. Apart from 
the deteriorating influence exercised upon the white 
race by an institution so morally debasing as slav- 
ery and so foreign to the natural impulses of man 
in a civilized state of society, the intercourse be- 
tween owner and slave was governed by no re- 
straint and not even the humanity that a man 
showed to his horse or his dog; in fact, he fre- 
quently had an affection for his horse or his dog, 
but rarely if ever for his slaves, who were the means 
of adding to his wealth, who were to be valued for 
the profits they produced, but for no other reason. 
Where the master showed an attachment for his 
slave, it took the form of illicit sexual relations, 
— and the women were always at the mercy of 
their masters. Mulattoes and quadroons reveal the 
extent to which this intercourse prevailed; and 
a traveler in Richmond in 1853 noticed that a 
quarter of the negro women had lost “ all distin- 
guishingly African peculiarity of feature, and had 
acquired, in place of it, a good deal-of that volup- 

1 Burnaby: Travels into North America, p. 18. 
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tuousness of expression which characterizes many 
of the women of the south of Europe. I was es- 
pecially surprised to notice the frequency of thin, 
aquiline noses.” 1 The numerous statutes enacted 
in the Southern Colonies in an attempt to put an 
end to these illegal unions prove that they were not 
confined to a few of the dissolute, but were numer- 
ous enough to be looked upon as a menace to so- 
ciety. Yet, despite heavy fines and the discipline 
of the church, the evil not only went on unchecked 
but grew, until its familiarity corrupted society, 
which became indifferent. The children of slaves 
took the legal status of their mothers, and were the 
property of their owners, so that a master could 
indulge his desire and profit by the labor of his own 
child; in fact, we are told that “the gain from the 
African labor outweighed all fears of evil from the 
intermixture.” 2 

Slavery, one would imagine, if it did nothing else, 
should have made the slave extremely respectful in 
his demeanor to the whites, and that fear of punish- 
ment, if no other reason, would have prevented 
any overstepping of the boundary that separated 
the slave from the ruling class; yet it was the ex- 
perience of close observers that the black man was 
frequently uncivil and often impertinent. A North- 
ern traveler, who had ordered a fire made in his room 
in a Washington hotel, thus describes his experience; 

1 Olmsted: A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States , vol. I, p. 31. 

* Foote: Sketches of Virginia, p. 23. 
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“I was writing, shiveringly, a full hour before the 
fireman came. Now he has entered, bearing on his 
head a hod of coal and kindling wood, without 
knocking. An aged negro, more familiar and more 
indifferent to forms of subserviency than the Irish 
lads, very much bent, seemingly with infirmity, an 
expression of impotent anger in his face, and a look 
of weakness, like a drunkard’s. He does not look 
at me, but mutters unintelligibly.” 1 

The effect of the contact of white masters and 
mistresses with black field hands and house ser- 
vants, was to lower the whole moral tone of the 
South. In this connection I use “moral” not in its 
conventional narrow sense, implying chastity, but 
in the wider meaning of all that goes to make man 
moral — self-restraint, consideration, exact justice, 
reluctance to inflict suffering, a feeling that even the 
humblest is still a fellow human being.* There 
were of course to be found in the South slave- 
owners who were humane and moral and who 

1 Olmsted: A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States , vol. i, p. 4. 

* “I have already explained the influence which slavery has exercised upon 
the commercial ability of the Americans in the South; and this same influence 
equally extends to their manners. The slave is a servant who never remon- 
strates, and who submits to everything without complaint. He may some- 
times assassinate, but he never withstands, his master. In the South there 
are no families so poor as not to have slaves. The citizen of the Southern 
States of the Union is invested with a sort of domestic dictatorship from his 
earliest years ; the first notion he acquires in life is, that he is bom to command, 
and the first habit he contracts is that of being obeyed without resistance. 
His education tends, then, to give him the character of a supercilious and 
hasty man, irascible, violent, and ardent in his desires, impatient of obstacles, 
but easily discouraged if he cannot succeed upon his attempt.” — De Tocque- 
ville: Democracy in America, vol. i, p. 426. 
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treated their slaves with kindness, but they were 
the exceptions, and their influence did not counter- 
act the devastating effects wrought by slavery. , 

An unmoral institution, — and no one now con- 
tends that it was anything else but unmoral, — it 
made a whole people brutal and cowardly; it de- 
stroyed their sense of justice and compassion; it 
taught no virtue of self-control. Men and women 
worked under the lash, which was not sparingly 
applied; 1 infractions of the farm or field code were 
punished by the lash; women, who prided them- 
selves on their birth, their breeding, and their re- 
finement, had as little compunction in ordering the 
backs of servants scarred at the whipping-post as 
the women of Rome, in a fit of mad jealousy or 
a drunken whim, sent their female slaves to be 
crucified. 2 Every institution, whether beneficent 
or despotic, every habit, whether good or bad, is 
cumulative in its effects upon the character of a 
race in precisely the same way that the individual 
is strengthened or loses his power of resistance 
the more he exercises his will or yields to tempta- 
tion. The policy of the line of least resistance never 
made a nation great, any more than it can make 
man courageous or self-reliant. 

1 Cf. Olmsted: Journeys and Explorations in the Cotton Kingdom, vol. I, p, 
124. 

2 Cf. Frederick Douglass’s Life , p. 78, in which he tells of the murder of 
a slave girl by her mistress. Harriet Martineau (Society in America , vol. n, 
p. 332) tells of a woman guilty of the most fiendish cruelty to her slaves, but 
who was described as “very pleasant to whites.” A peculiarly atrocious 
incident is related by Fanny Kemble in her Journal, p. 227. 
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Slavery, in the South, was no mere social excres- 
cence, as it was in the North, where it was not woven 
into the fabric of society and did not color the 
thoughts, the political institutions, the daily life, 
and the commerce of a people. It existed in all the 
Northern Colonies, it worked its harm there as it 
has done everywhere throughout history, it made 
men brutal and indifferent to the feelings of others, 
it encouraged class distinction, it demoralized man- 
ners; but as there were fewer slaves in the North 
than in the South, the evils of slavery were pro- 
portionately reduced. In the South slavery was an 
institution almost coincident with the first swarm- 
ing of the English, and it lasted until after the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century. It was in 1619 that 
the first cargo of slaves was landed at Jamestown, 
and from then until 1861 slavery was so interwoven 
in the life of the South that it could not be sepa- 
rated from it. Thus for nearly two hundred and fifty 
years the black man worked corruption. He cor- 
rupted the morals, the manners, the character of 
his white master; as the black “mammy” crooned 
over the cradle of her white mistress’s child, her 
malign influence began; it grew with the child’s 
growth as he was thrown into constant association 
with slaves and was taught to regard them as little, 
if any, better than animals; 1 his sense of compas- 
sion and justice was destroyed; his ideal of equality 

1 Cf. Olmsted: Journey s and Explorations in the Cotton Kingdom , vol. i, 

p. 222. 
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distorted. Terrible as were the wrongs inflicted bj 
the white man on the black, far more terrible was 
the revenge of the black on the white. t History does 
not record any similar case of a dominant race sc 
vitally and disastrously affected by their slaves as 
were the Southerners. In all that went to make 
character, the view of life, the moral perceptions, 
they bore little if any resemblance to the North- 
erners, yet they were, as we have already traced, 
of the same stock. We have seen that great immi- 
gration of the Scotch-Irish, and how they first went 
to Pennsylvania and thence spread over the moun- 
tains and colonized the South. Those Scotch-Irish 
who settled in Pennsylvania acquired the character- 
istics of their environment, while those who went 
South became in all things Southern. Diligent and 
minute investigation offers no explanation for this 
marked divergence other than the effect of slavery 
on the psychology of the people who accepted it as 
a proper social institution. Slavery, De Tocque- 
ville saw, modified the character and changed the 
habits of the natives of the South. 1 

The negro fastened his own weaknesses, his shift- 
lessness and his slackness, upon the Southerner. 
The utter want of system, standards made low, the 
false, unsound workmanship, vagueness of cost and 
ideas, injudicious and unnecessary expenditure of 
labor, “indifference to fractions,” and the “indo- 
lence, carelessness, indifference to the results of skill, 

1 De Tocqueville: Democracy in America , vol. i, p. 426. 
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heedlessness, inconstancy of purpose, improvidence, 
and extravagance,” 1 forced themselves upon every 
Northern traveler. 

Before leaving the study of the negro in his rela- 
tions to manners, it is necessary to notice that the 
negro has aided the immigrant in vitiating North- 
ern courtesy. When the victory of the North gave 
the black man his freedom, and he was free to go 
and come as he pleased, he naturally drifted to 
Northern cities to find such employment as he was 
suited for. At that time and for many years to come 
the negro was unmoral, lazy, shiftless; his intelli- 
gence only rudimentary. Driven to seek sordid and 
menial occupations, and employed simply because 
he was strong and satisfied with lower wages than 
white labor, he was looked upon as only half hu- 
man. His ways were often repulsive, he was un- 
couth, sullen, revengeful. In their relations with 
him the Americans made no pretence of equality 
and made no effort to teach him manners; and field 
labor and the conditions under which he had lived 
in slavery were not conducive to the cultivation of 
courtesy or those manners which come from imita- 
tion and contact with a highly cultivated or intel- 
lectual body of masters or employers. The newly 
emancipated slave soon imbibed the doctrine of 
equality and showed it by the disrespect with 
which he treated the whites, who, to assert their 
superiority, were rough and domineering in their 

1 Olmsted: A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States , vol. i, p. 163 et seq . 
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intercourse with the “moke.” 1 The advancement 
of the negro was made painfully slow, and in his 
ascent he helped the immigrant to pull down the 
manners of the whites. 

1 It is curious to note the different meanings given to slang in the two 
English-speaking countries. In America a negro is a “moke,” which is the 
only meaning the word has there. In England a “moke ” is a costermonger’s 
donkey. 



CHAPTER XVn 

SLAVERY 

Reference has already been made to the effect of 
slavery on the development of the American people, 
but it is necessary to give the subject further con- 
sideration, for slavery was one of the causes to in- 
fluence American psychology. As we have seen, it 
was slavery that gave the American of the South 
a view of life different from that of the American 
of the North, and brought into being in the South- 
ern states an Englishman, or the descendant of an 
Englishman, who 'was unlike the stock from which 
he sprung. 

The destructive effects of slavery, moral, physi- 
cal, and intellectual, were not seen in the early days 
of the Republic; in fact, slavery appeared to have 
vindicated itself, and it almost seemed as if the 
strength of the South was the consequence of that 
institution. In everything the South was dissim- 
ilar to the North. There was no landed leisure class 
in the North as there was in the South, the North 
knew no ruling class as the South did. Masters of 
great estates and many slaves, the men of the South 
were filled with that pride “which is not wholly pri- 
vate, a pride which makes of them a planning and 
governing order .” 1 There grew up in the South 

1 Cambridge Modem History , vol. vn, p. 407. 
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a governing class very closely corresponding to 
that in England, the existence of which was un- 
known in the North. The South had leaders whose 
domination rested on birth and social prominence 
as well as intellectual attainments. “It was this 
advantage, of always knowing her leaders, and of 
keeping them always thus in a school of privilege 
and authority, that had given the South from the 
first her marked preeminence in affairs.” 1 In the 
first forty-eight years of the Union there were seven 
Presidents, four of whom were from Virginia, one 
from Tennessee, and only two from Massachusetts. 
The genius of Southern men was seen in the Con- 
stitution, the advisers of Presidents were Southern 
men, it was largely their planning and their making 
that shaped the political trend of the infant nation. 
In the South statesmanship was one of the serious 
affairs of life and a duty imposed upon men of 
wealth and high social station, who did not shirk 
their responsibilities. In the North statesmanship 
was largely incidental. In the South there was cre- 
ated a compact, self-perpetuating oligarchy; in the 
North the democracy that was the very life of the 
people made an oligarchy impossible. 

Everything tended to magnify the political im- 
portance of the South and to minimize that of the 
North. A cultivated class, united by blood ties 
and a common purpose, is, as a rule, better fitted 
for the business of governing than men drawn from 


1 Op. cit . 
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the people. The spread of population from the older 
established states of the East and the original 
Southern States to the new territory of the West 
gave a tremendous impetus to democracy and was 
the first blow aimed at the Southern oligarchy; 
for “in a society dependent upon itself for the food 
it eats, the clothes it wears, and the implements and 
utensils its civilization demands, there was small 
chance for the development of sharply marked 
classes, or for social and political distinctions;” 1 
Jackson still further weakened Southern dominance 
when he substituted the Convention for the Con- 
gressional Committee. Ambitious politicians, men 
fluent of speech who possessed the art of tickling 
the ears of groundlings, demagogues with specious 
panaceas, agitators who encouraged unrest, reform- 
ers with unsubstantial plans for correcting real or 
imaginary evils, were now to contest with the old 
leaders for supremacy. But while the power of the 
South was weakened, it was not destroyed. The 
influence of a class depends not so much upon its 
numbers as its cohesiveness and discipline, its pride 
and traditions, its intellect and courage. The 
South, that had come to look upon power as its 
right and to meet little challenge from the North, 
was now to struggle with the growing forces of 
democracy to retain its hold. 

The history of the American people for the first 
sixty years of the nineteenth century is, in one re- 

1 Elliott: Biographical Story of the Constitution , p. 154. 
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spect, the most remarkable the world has known. 
Everything that was done or happened can be 
traced back to a single cause. That cause was 
economic . 1 In those sixty years there is apparently 
a mighty struggle of men and parties, principles seem 
at stake, the issues are confused by many great 
political questions; war is made on a foreign power. 
Yet everything began and ended in economics. The 
struggle of parties was the struggle of two economic 
schools; the choice of Presidents was the effort of, 
those two schools to secure leadership. And when 
we come to examine the differences between these 
economic beliefs, we find that they were the result 
of the institution of slavery. Reduced, then, to its 
simplest terms, we have the life and character of a 
people in the formative period of their national ex- 
istence moulded by slavery. Slavery in Greece and 
Rome partially made their history and had far- 
reaching social effects, but never to the extent it did 
in America. 

The beginning of this economic divergence began 
with the creation of the Union, when the first Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, with the exception of 
Franklin the most brilliant and constructive mind 
America has known, made his report on manufac- 
tures; it grew with the growth of years, it continued 
with increasing bitterness until slavery dragged the 
country into civil war. The American people 
entered into the shadow of the Civil War before 

1 Cf. Rhodes: History of the United States, vol. i, p. 27. 
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they had fairly emerged from that of the Revolu- 
tion. 1 

It was the tariff that first threatened secession, 
when Calhoun preached the doctrine of nullifica- 
tion. It was to protect the economic system of the 
South, so inseparably interwoven with slavery, so 
impossible of existence (as the South imagined) 
unless the labor of the South was enslaved, that the 
South drew the sword. Other people have fought 
men of their own blood to preserve their liberties or 
in defense of their religion or to secure their posses- 
sions. The political rights of the South were not 
menaced, its religion was unvexed, its hearthstones 
were not violated. Slavery, without which they 
could hope neither for prosperity nor power (as 
Southern men foolishly believed), was in danger, 
and they fought to retain it. The unconscious trib- 
ute that vice pays to virtue makes men find an en- 
nobling motive for every base action. Historians 
have represented the South as taking up arms in 
defense of an ideal — a mistaken ideal they are will- 
ing to admit — and inspired by reverence for the 
Constitution. Idealism no more drove them into 
war than love of the Constitution made them seek 
to destroy it. 

The South was compelled to justify slavery, es- 
pecially in the decade or so immediately preceding 
the Civil War, and it found its justification in “laws 
of nature,” the “positive good,” — in the words 


1 Fiske: The Critical Period of American History, p. 256, 
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of Calhoun , 1 in the relation between the two races, 
and the advancement of civilization. It was the 
same sophistry used by a respectable New England 
slave-dealing church elder, who publicly gave 
thanks that Providence had been gracious enough 
to bring to the land of freedom .the benighted hea- 
then to enjoy the blessing of a gospel dispensation . 2 
The institution of slavery, one of its Southern 
champions wrote, “is a principal cause of civiliza- 
tion. Perhaps nothing can be more evident than 
that it is the sole cause. If anything can be predi- 
cated as universally true of uncultivated man, it is, 
that he will not labor beyond what is absolutely 
necessary to maintain his existence. Labor is pain 
to those who are unaccustomed to it, and the nature 
of man is averse to pain. Even with all the training, 
the helps and motives of civilization, we find that 
this aversion cannot be overcome in many individu- 
als of the most cultivated societies. The coercion 
of slavery alone is adequate to form man to habits 
of labor. Without it there can be no accumulation 
of property, no providence for the future, no taste 
for comforts or elegancies, which are the chareter- 
istics and essentials of civilization. He who has ob- 
tained the command of another’s labor, first begins 
to accumulate and provide for the future, and the 
foundations of civilization are laid. We find con- 

1 Von Holst: John C . Calhoun, p. 172. 

2 Earle: Customs and Fashions in Old New England, pp. 88-93. C/. Wilson: 
History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America, vol. m, p. 704 et 
seq. 
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firmed by experience that which is so evident in 
theory. Since the existence of man upon the earth, 
with no exception whatever, either of ancient or 
modern times, every society which has attained 
civilization has advanced to it through this pro- 
cess.” 1 

“Is the negro made for slavery?” a Southerner 
asks. “Godin Heaven!” he declaims, “what are 
we, that because we cannot understand the mystery 
of this thy will, we should dare rise in rebellion and 
call it wrong, unjust, and cruel?” Slavery is a sys- 
tem “evidently marked out by the finger of God ” ; it 
is “sanctified by the laws of nature,” and it “needs 
but the fair operation of those laws to be like every 
other result of God’s thought, beautiful in the un- 
deviating order of creation. Beautiful it is in its 
fulfillment; hideous only in the unnatural struggle 
which, opposing man’s law to God’s law, rouses the 
evil passions of men in a vain effort to correct the 
works of Omniscience.” 2 

Beginning as a question of economics, the aboli- 
tion or perpetuation of slavery became, as the cli- 
max approached, a moral question on the part of the 
North, which gave the movement its great strength. 
This compelled the South to shift its ground and 
likewise to rely on the moral argument. A princi- 
ple much more vital than African slavery, the South 

1 De Bow: The Industrial Resources of the Southern and Western States , 
vol. H, p. 206; Memoir on Negro Slavery , read by Chancellor Harper before the 
South Carolina Society for the Advancement of learning. 

* De Bow: Op. cit. f p. 202. 
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contended, was involved. Could free men who had 
voluntarily entered into a compact submit to the 
coercion of their associates? Their property was 
now at stake; if they offered no resistance soon their 
liberties would be threatened and free government 
subverted. In the years immediately preceding the 
war, the moral issue was given such prominence by 
both sides that the original cause of the disagree- 
ment was forgotten, and as the last word in an 
argument is usually the one to be longest remem- 
bered, the world came to believe that slavery was 
a question of morality solely. Yet it must never 
be forgotten that a false economic system was the 
beginning of the South’s belief in the necessity of 
enslaved labor. 

Finally, when further evasion was useless, when 
the South must either fight for slavery or yield to 
the North, South Carolina, in 1860, adopted a 
“Declaration of Independence” and arraigned the 
non-slaveholding states for having “assumed the 
right of deciding upon the propriety of our domes- 
tic institutions”; for having “denied the rights of 
property established in fifteen of the states and 
recognized by the Constitution”; and for having 
“denounced as sinful the institution of slavery.” 1 

It would be foreign to the purpose of this work to 
describe in detail the history of that long struggle 
which began when Hamilton submitted his “Re- 
port” to Congress and continued without pause 

1 Elliott: Biographical Story of the Constitution , p. 372. 
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until Sumter called a nation into arms, and I shall 
merely touch upon the salient features to show the 
causes that contributed to make and develop the 
American character. 

Hamilton’s report laid the foundation for the 
American fiscal system of fostering domestic indus- 
try by levying import duties to protect home manu- 
factures from foreign competition. Even at that 
early day the interests of the South were opposed 
to those of the North. In the colonial era, as we 
have already shown, New England carried on ex- 
tensive manufactures and successfully competed 
with England in certain lines; the South relied for 
its wealth on natural products and could see no 
advantage in protection; in fact, it believed that 
protection was a burden imposed upon the South 
for the benefit of the industries of the North, and 
this was the view at one time held by the West, 1 
as population slowly pressed forward to the Pacific. 
Subsequently, the West modified that view when 
it came to see that the perpetuation and extension 
of the “peculiar institution” would bring about the 
same conditions in the West that existed in the 
South; that the same system of agriculture would be 
fastened on the West; that the West would be the 
breeding-ground for slaves, and that the industri- 
ous, enterprising man with little capital would be 
at the mercy of rich planters. The slavery struggle, 
to repeat, was an economic rather than a moral 

1 Cf, Jackson’s Proclamation on the South Carolina Nullification Ordinance . 
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question, and the West, largely settled by the de- 
scendants of the Puritans, was alive to the economic 
danger that threatened its welfare. The New Eng- 
land Abolitionists were the zealots without which 
no great cause can live; for the idealism and vio- 
lence and fanaticism of the zealot put courage in the 
timid and sustain the despairing; the men of the 
West, not less moral, were more practical. 

The South found its market in Europe and pur- 
chased largely in Europe ; 1 every dollar laid on im- 
portations lessened by that much the value of the 
Southerner’s crop ; 2 the North, selling to itself and 
the rest of the country, profited to the extent to 
which protective duties narrowed foreign competi- 
tion. The invention by Whitney of the cotton gin 
made cotton-planting profitable; the inventions of 
Hargreaves, Compton, and Arkwright stimulated 
the demand for cotton ; 3 and the existence of a 
market that could be supplied with comparatively 
little labor made cotton the chief economic factor 
of the South. All the hands on the plantation — 
able-bodied men and the aged, women and young 
children — were employed in hoeing and picking, 
and the cost of maintenance was estimated not to 
exceed on the average fifteen dollars a year for each 
man, woman, and child, as the rations — corn, 

1 “Of the 600,000 bales of cotton sold annually ( circa 1827), two thirds were 
sent to foreign countries, which sent in return almost every manufactured 
article used in the South.” — Cambridge Modem History , vol. vn, p. 376. 

* Cf. Morse: Life of Alexander Hamilton, vol. x, p. 393 et seq. 

a Cambridge Modem History , vol. vn, p. 374. 
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pork, and sweet potatoes — were grown on the 
place. The demand for slaves steadily increased, 
and Virginia and Maryland found it more profitable 
to breed blacks for sale than to work them. In 
1790, the best field hand could be bought for $200; 
in 1815, the price was $250; it rose to $500 in 1840, 
to $1000 in 1850, and from $1400 to $2000 in I860. 1 

It will be recalled that in the early history of 
Maryland the thoughts of an entire people centred in 
tobacco. 2 Cotton now took the place of tobacco. 
Values were measured in cotton, wealth was esti- 
mated in the number of acres of cotton plantations 
and the slaves to work them, for the plantations 
were useless without slaves, and the negro was use- 
ful only for field labor. The cotton states, in size an 
imperial domain, devoted all their labor and their 
capital to the production of the staple and neg- 
lected everything else. While the North was 
building mills and factories, uncovering iron and 
coal, constructing canals and roads, diversifying 
its industries, creating wealth, spinning and weav- 
ing Southern cotton into cloth, the Southern 
planter, with inconceivable folly, was fatuously con- 
tent to produce the raw material and to leave to 
the North the profits of manufacturing. “Slavery 
early disappeared in the North, manufactures and 
free labor flourished, while in the South, cotton 
and slavery seemed linked in perpetual bonds, to 

1 Coman: The Industrial History of the United States, pp. 215-16. 

1 Vide vol. I, p. 290. 
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the exclusion of practically all industries save agri- 
culture.” 1 And as has always happened, manu- 
factures stimulated enterprise and intellectual fac- 
ulties, while agriculture deadened them. “Wher- 
ever slavery was established, society took and kept 
a single and invariable form; industry had its fixed 
variety and pattern; life held to unalterable stand- 
ards.” 2 

The Southern planter saw nothing beyond the 
blacks working in his fields. The Northern manu- 
facturer had a wider horizon; he had a hundred 
problems to contend with where the Southerner 
had one; his intellect was keener and his view 
of life larger. The North was a more fluid commun- 
ity than the South; in the South only men of large 
capital could profitably raise cotton, in the North 
any enterprising man with a few dollars could start 
in business for himself and succeed if he had the 
requisite ability. Relatively speaking, the North 
offered as many advantages to shrewdness and 
power to grasp opportunities as the United States 
as a whole does to-day; and then as now the con- 
stant increase of wealth and the lucky chance by 
which fortune might be acquired, the quick transi- 
tion from poverty to riches, created desires and an 
insistent demand for something better; better food 
and clothing and houses, greater luxuries and refine- 
ment; desires that existed must be gratified and the 

1 Elliott: Biographical Story of the Constitution, p. 17$. 

* Cambridge Modem History, vol. ii, p. 413, 
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means were found to satisfy them. In the South 
opportunity was denied the poor man to become 
rich, so that he had no incentive to desires that 
could never be indulged . 1 

Society in the South was narrowly divided into 
two classes, the great planters who lived in luxury, 
whose habits of life were fixed; and the small 
farmers who, with the aid of a slave or two hired 
from a large slave-owner, cultivated a small patch 
and eked out a precarious existence, 2 and the 
‘‘poor- whites,” crackers and sandlappers, who in 
their habits and aversion to work compared with 
the most brutal and degraded of the profes- 
sional tramps of to-day. On the eve of the Civil 
War, 350,000 planters made up the slaveholding 
class, constituting rather less than six per cent of 
the white population of the slave states. 3 It was 
impossible for the small farmer to hope to become 
a planter and the master of slaves or to raise him- 
self in the social scale. 

In a previous chapter we have shown the effect 
of immigration in forcing up the general level of 
intelligence and culture, and the extremely impor- 
tant part foreign blood has played in American de-> 
velopment. We have proof of the correctness of the 
proposition in the retardation of the South as con- 
trasted with the progress of the North. 

1 Cf. Von Holst: The Constitutional and Political History of the United 
States , vol. i, p. 343 ei seq. 

2 Cf. Cairnes: The Slave Tower, pp. 74-75. 

* Coman: The Industrial History of the United States , p. 214, 
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It was for many years the pride of the South that 
its blood was “purer” than that of any other part 
of the country, and while the East and the West 
were swamped by the immigrant, and the blood 
of the original English settlers was vitiated by this 
admixture, in the South the blood of the first Eng- 
lish settlers flowed through the veins of their de- 
scendants undiluted. This is true. After that first 
Scotch-Irish immigration ceased, there was, speak- 
ing in broad terms, practically no foreign accession 
to the population of the South, excluding of course 
always the negro. Just prior to the outbreak of the 
Civil War the foreign- born in the Southern States 
constituted only one twenty-fourth of the total 
population of the South . 1 The Irish and the Ger- 
mans at first, later the Scandinavians, still later, 
the Jews and the Italians, filled up the East or 
found homes and employment in the ever-expand- 
ing West, but the South held out to them no induce- 
ments. The reason is self-evident. Slave labor de- 
stroyed free labor by degrading all labor . 2 It is im- 
possible for slave labor and free labor to exist side 
by side, for the free man soon falls to the level of the 
slave, and is regarded by the master as little better 
in the social scale than the slave. Slavery destroys 
the relation between master and servant. One of 
the strongest motives to make the immigrant seek 
a new home was his desire to escape from the slav- 

1 Coman: Op. cit . 

2 Cf. Brown: The Lower South in American History , p. 29, 
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ery of social coercion, and naturally lie refused to go 
to a section of the country where slavery was part of 
the social system. 1 

The backwardness of the South has been attrib- 
uted to the presence of the negro rather than to the 
absence of the immigrant, but if there had been in 
the South the same propulsive force of the immi- 
grant as there was in the North, the progress of the 
South would have been greatly accelerated. It was 
the immigrant who was ever driving forward the 
“native,” enlarging his desires and creating the 
means to gratify them. The South was denied this 
advantage, and the progress of the North, which 
has been the wonder of the world, finds no counter- 
part in Southern development. 

It is the fashion of the ignorant, the incapable, 
and the demagogic to decry wealth and to pretend 
sorrow over “ extravagance ” — the ignorant because 
of their ignorance, the incapable to justify their 
failure, the demagogue because envy is the weapon 
of the dishonest. Yet one of the great forces — I am 
almost inclined to think that I shall be guilty of 
no extravagance if I say the greatest — in the pro- 
gress of man and his development from barbarism 
to civilization has been his love of money and the 
gratification of his extravagance; 2 that is, the cul- 
tivation of the aesthetic side of his nature, which is 

1 Cf. Rhodes: History of the United States , vol. i, p. 855. 

1 Cf '. Buckle: History of Civilization in England , vol. n, p. 818: “There is 
no one passion which has done so much good to mankind as the love of 
money/* 
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the motive for perhaps nine tenths of all so-called 
extravagance. Foolish persons, mostly young, who 
have never known discipline, or older persons who 
have lived sordid lives that crushed out of them 
all sense of the aesthetic, on sudden accession to for : 
tune throw money away for the mere love of dis- 
play and because they are too dull-witted to see 
that money can be made to produce keener sensa- 
tions and more lasting pleasures; but most extrava- 
gance has a different meaning. The man who buys 
his wife jewels, or fills his house with rare pictures, 
or gives great entertainments is deriving not only 
pleasure but is satisfying a certain emotional de- 
mand by the gratification of his extravagance. A 
man may pay too great a price for his pleasures; 
but it is certain that he who has desires and a long- 
ing to indulge his extravagances, is stimulated by 
that longing to be industrious and resourceful and 
is made dissatisfied with present conditions; and 
he has done a great deal more to advance the world 
than the man who wants nothing and therefore has 
no inducement to make an effort. 

The application of the foregoing remarks is found 
in that striking contrast between North and South 
that has ever marked the difference between the 
two sections. The contentment of the planter was 
his undoing. The fact that life ran in a fixed chan- 
nel destroyed all desires. Viewed from the outside, 
he was the man to be envied. He lived in good style, 
his pleasures were simple and easily procured; he 
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had s uffi cient time for recreation; life pursued its 
course without much friction. Yet it was the very 
ease of life that weakened him. 1 Had the South- 
erner been filled with the money-getting spirit of the 
Northerner, had there been a great “middle class” 
as in the North, always pressing on the upper, class 
and forcing it to show enterprise, the planter would 
have realized that his so-called cheap black labor 
was the most expensive and wasteful labor the 
world has known; he would have seen that his 
economic system was founded on false principles 
and therefore could not endure; he would have 
appreciated the value of manufactures, and the 
great wealth of the South would not have lain un- 
touched for generations. There was no stimulus to 
exertion. The Southerner was satisfied with his life 
and resisted change. 

In Scotland at the end of the seventeenth century, 
conditions were almost precisely analogous to those 
existing in America when the political aristocracy of 
the South was losing its power. In a very striking 
passage — a passage in which if you substitute 
the South for Scotland scarcely a word need be 
changed — Buckle shows the effect on the progress 
of society of the rise of the trading and manufac- 
turing interests. 

A mercantile and money-making spirit [he says] was 
diffused to an extent formerly unknown; and men be- 

1 C/. Brown: The Lower South in American History , pp. 25 - 49 . 
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coming valued for their wealth as well as for their birth, 
a new standard of excellence was introduced, and new 
actors appeared on the scene. Heretofore, persons were 
respected solely for their parentage; now they were also 
respected for their riches. The old aristocracy, made un- 
easy by the change, did everything they could to thwart 
and discourage these young and dangerous rivals. Nor 
can we wonder at their f eeling somewhat sore. The tend- 
ency which was exhibited, was, indeed, fatal to their 
pretensions. Instead of asking who was a man’s father, 
the question became, how much he had got. And cer- 
tainly, if either question is to be put, the latter is the 
more rational. Wealth is a real and substantial thing, 
which ministers to our pleasures, increases our comfort, 
multiplies our resources, and not unfrequently alleviates 
our pains. But birth is a dream and a shadow, which, so 
far from benefiting either body or mind, only puffs up its 
possessor with an imaginary excellence, and teaches him 
to despise those whom Nature has made his superiors, 
and who, whether engaged in adding to our knowledge or 
to our wealth, are, in either class, ameliorating the condi- 
tion of society, and rendering to it true and valuable 
service. This antagonism, between the aristocratic and 
trading spirit, lies in the nature of things, and is essen- 
tial, however it may be disguised at particular periods. 
Therefore it is, that the history of trade has a philosophic 
importance in reference to the progress of society, quite 
independent of practical considerations . 1 

Every dollar added to the wealth of the North, 
every new mill and factory built, every man who 


1 Buckle: History of Civilization in England , vol. n, pp. 244-45. 
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made his living out of industrial occupation — 
and in 1825 the capital invested in manufactures 
amounted to $160,000,000 and gave employment 
to 2,000,000 persons 1 — increased the demand for 
protection and intensified the bitterness of the 
planters against a policy that they believed was 
selfishly sucking the heart’s blood out of the South 
for the enrichment of the North. 

It is worth noting that while Calhoun defended 
the Tariff Act of 1816, the Southern leaders opposed 
the Act of 1820, as did Massachusetts, while Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island supported it. Up to 
this time the tariff was not a sectional question, but 
a few years later, when Massachusetts advocated 
protection, the sectional lines were drawn and re- 
mained unchanged until after the war. 2 

I shall not follow in detail the efforts in and out 
of Congress, on the one side to plant protection 
firmly on the country as a cardinal principle of the 
national policy and on the other to resist it, or the 
arguments used by advocates and opponents. It is 
sufficient to say that protection won, and the pas- 
sage of the bill that caused the greatest rejoicing in 
the North saw a sullen, angry, and defiant South; 
defiant almost to the point of rebellion, and sharply 
warning Congress that it would submit to no usur- 
pation of legislative powers. The South contented 
itself with protest and denunciation for the next 

1 Cambridge Modem History, vol. vn, p. 875. 

1 Cf. Taussig: The Tariff History of the United States . 
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few years, but in 1832 it took more forcible means 
to show its displeasure. In that year South Caro- 
lina enacted an ordinance nullifying an Act of Con- 
gress. No man could see it then, but the hand of 
the South was on the sword to protect its slaves. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

AGAIN THE SWORD IS DRAWN 


The great politico-economic struggle that divided 
the country from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century until 1860 falls naturally into three periods. 
The first begins with the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, — when the North endeavored to prevent the 
recognition of slavery and the Southern States 
made the legality of slavery their condition of the 
acceptance of the Constitution, — and ended in 
1820, the year of the adoption of the Missouri Com- 
promise. The second period is covered in the thirty 
years from 1820 to 1850, which witnessed the Wil- 
mot Proviso, the enactment of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, and, finally, the adoption of that other cow- 
ardly compromise fathered by Clay. The third 
period runs from 1850 to 1860. For nearly three 
quarters of a century there had been a series of com- 
promises and arrangements, and an effort was 
made to postpone the day of reckoning by tempor- 
izing. Slave state had been set off by free state, the 
balance of power between North and South was 
supposed to be so accurately adjusted that the dan- 
ger of one section dominating the other was effectu- 
ally guarded against. Finally there came the day 
when, as Lincoln said, the government could not 
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endure permanently half slave and half free. 1 It 
was in 1850 that the decision was made, although 
another ten years must elapse before men had the 
courage to back their beliefs with the sword. Up to 
1850 a settlement was always possible, after that 
year nothing was possible except the settlement 
that Lincoln wrote in Washington and Grant exe- 
cuted at Appomattox. 

It is perhaps not out of place for the author to re- 
peat what he has said before : that he assumes the 
reader to be conversant with the main facts of 
American history, and that his purpose is not to 
write a history of the American people, but to trace 
their psychology through historical development. 
It is therefore unnecessary that more shall be done 
here than to sketch in the fewest words the history 
of the United States from 1800 to the Civil War; but 
it is important that the bearing of historical events 
on character shall be correctly understood. 

The long slavery struggle was in the beginning, 
as we have abeady pointed out, economic, and 
economics were inextricably involved in politics; 
for the political preeminence of the South rested on 
its social system, which in turn rested on slavery. 
Without slaves there could be no great landowners, 
whose wealth and position made them the ruling 
class. Free labor, the South saw, would destroy its 
industrial system, and under its ruins would lie 
buried its political power. “ The relation which now 

1 Lincoln: Letters and Addresses, p. 105. 
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exists between the two races in the slaveholding 
States,” Calhoun declared, “has existed for two 
centurieis. It has grown with our growth, and 
strengthened with our strength. It has entered 
into and modified all our institutions, civil and 
political. None other can be substituted.” 1 

Slave or free? — that was the question on every 
man’s lips, it was about that the thoughts of all 
men turned. It was not a question that came to the 
front at stated times, or was so remote that the 
average man felt it was beyond his power to form an 
opinion. It entered into the life of a people. Their 
newspapers, their statesmen, their preachers de- 
fended or attacked; it was the burden of all discus- 
sion. Everything shaped itself to one end. Every 
assault made by Abolitionists only encouraged 
slave-owners to greater resistance. 

Between the people of the two sections grew up a 
bitter antagonism. The South, proud of its birth 
and blood, came to look with contempt upon the 
North and to believe that the North was inferior to 
the South in culture and intellect. The commerce 
of the North and the keen trading spirit that its 
people developed were not only obnoxious to the 
South, but proof that the Northerners were lower 
in the social scale; for the South clung to the tradi- 
tion that the landowner is superior to the trader, 
and that trade is vulgar. To grow cotton by black 
labor on a large scale did not lower the dignity of a 

Von Holst: John C. Calhoun , p. 133. 
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gentleman ; to turn that cotton into cloth with Amer- 
ican and Irish mill-hands was work no gentleman 
could engage in without losing caste. Passion and 
resentment made both sides exaggerate those qual- 
ities that the other found most objectionable. The 
Southerner continually asserted that his system 
was the only proper one; the Northerner boasted 
of the superiority of a manufacturing people over 
an agricultural, and sneered at the “slave-driver,” 
whose intelligence was limited to growing cotton 
instead of making cloth. The war made by the 
Abolitionists, Calhoun declared in a speech in the 
Senate, 1 “is a war of religious and political fanat- 
icism, mingled, on the part of the leaders, with am- 
bition and the love of notoriety, and waged, not 
against our lives, but our character. The object is 
to humble and debase us in our own estimation, and 
that of the world in general; to blast our reputa- 
tion, while they overthrow our institutions.” The 
South believed that the North was jealous of its 
wealth and envious of its political importance. The 
only way to strike at the South, to humiliate it, 
an d to destroy that rivalry which the North so 
feared, was to crush the one institution that gave 
vitality to Southern life. 

In this antagonism between the people of the 
North and of the South in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century the foundation was laid for some 
of the characteristics and the distinctive political 


i March 9. 1838. 
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principles that have given the American people 
their individuality. At a time when all the people 
of the newly born Republic ought to have pulled 
together, — for the most critical period of Ameri- 
can history was that immediately following the 
adoption of the Constitution, and there was greater 
danger of dismemberment of the Union then than 
there was even during the Civil War, — there be- 
gan this sectional antagonism that became intensi- 
fied with the years. Slavery more than anything 
else riveted upon the United States the pernicious 
doctrine of state rights and made the South assert 
the sovereignty of the state. To concede the right 
of the general government to interfere in the do- 
mestic institutions of a state was to sign the death- 
warrant for slavery; to prevent that interference, 
the South must maintain as a cardinal principle 
of the American political system the absolute su- 
premacy of the state in its domestic affairs. Until 
South Carolina forced the issue, no Northern man 
had that audacity which is genius, to assert that 
the Nation could suppress slavery because it was 
a national injury. The impotence of the govern- 
ment was admitted, — Lincoln, the foremost of all 
the champions of the slave, agreed with Jefferson 
Davis that the federal government possessed no 
power of emancipation; 1 and he repeatedly affirmed 
that the people of the free states had no right and 
they ought to have no inclination to enter into the 

1 Lincoln: Letters and Addresses, p. 162. 
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slave states and interfere with the question of slav- 
ery. 1 “I have said that always,” Lincoln declared 
in one of his addresses, “if not quite a hundred 
times, at least as good as a hundred times.” State 
rights was the bulwark that the South threw up 
against slavery, and it was always vigilant to keep 
out the ever-advancing tide of abolition that was 
finally to engulf it. Those great constitutional 
questions that occupied so much of the attention of 
courts and legislators were the weapons employed 
by the South to repel the assaults on its citadel. 
Once the walls were breached, the South was at the 
mercy of its foe. Questions that seemed innocent, 
that had not even a remote bearing on slavery or 
the exercise of federal power, must be negatived for 
fear that the door was being opened to federal en- 
croachment. The dread of the Trojan horse was 
constantly before the Southerner. Calhoun argued 
that Congress had no constitutional power to re- 
ceive petitions touching slavery in the District of 
Columbia, for if Congress could properly receive 
those petitions, then it was legal to present petitions 
affecting slavery in any of the slave states. There 
was only one way to meet the attack, Calhoun 
declared. “We must meet the enemy on the fron- 
tier, — on the question of receiving; we must 
secure that important pass. ... It is our Ther- 
mopylae.” 2 

1 Lincoln: Op. cit., p. 108. 

* Speech in the Senate, March 9, 1836. 
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The devotion of the South to decentralization 
naturally made the North take opposing ground. 
The more stubbornly the South clung to the doc- 
trine of state rights, the less merit it seemed to 
possess in the eyes of the North; the more the South 
magnified the state at the expense of the Nation, 
the more the North attempted to subordinate the 
state to national supremacy. The North saw the 
menace of state sovereignty, and it was inevitable 
that Northern statesmen should endeavor to en- 
large the federal powers to minimize that dan- 
ger. 

What contributed in no small degree to the grow- 
ing sectionalism was the settlement of the West. 
Before the adoption of the Constitution the west- 
ward expansion began, and the men who settled 
the West were from the East, who carried with 
them the same ideas and principles that had become 
indoctrinated in them. The famous Ordinance of 
1787, the first colonization on the American con- 
tinent by the American Nation, not only provided 
for the government of a vast territory, but in ex- 
press terms excluded slavery forever from the terri- 
tory. Slavery as it existed must be recognized, but 
it would not be allowed to take new root in the 
virgin lands of the West. 

For fifty years we are to see an intensely virile, 
resourceful, courageous people devoting all their 
energies solely to one end — to making money. 
North and South, East and West, commerce and 
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trade filled the thoughts of every man. The army 
of civilization was ever advancing; mile after mile 
it crept forward, often halted but never repulsed, 
fighting stupendous battles against overwhelming 
odds, but in the end triumphant, until at last the 
goal is reached and the flag waves exultant on the 
borders of the Pacific as it had been unfurled in the 
extreme South and in the far North. But wherever 
that flag was carried, across its folds lay the shadow 
of slavery. As settlements became territories and 
territories were admitted to statehood, the ques- 
tion must first be decided whether they should be 
slave or free; whether the political principles of the 
South or North should prevail; whether the Union 
was one and indissoluble or a compact of sovereign 
states dissolvable at the pleasure of any of the 
signatories. 

For fifty years it is a record of compromise, eva- 
sion, futile expedient; 1 a history of cowardice, dis- 
honesty, and untruth. For half a century the sin- 
ews of men cracked as they bent their backs to the 
task of taming the continent, and as they worked 
they saw that shadow darkening, fearing that the 
storm was about to burst, hoping that the day of 
disaster would be averted until the next generation 
came upon the scene. Those fifty years of fighting 
had prepared men for action. They had not become 

1 Calho un seriously believed that disruption could be prevented by an 
amendment to the Constitution providing for a double Executive, a Northern 
and a Southern President, each with the veto power upon legislation hostile 
to his section! 
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soft or cowardly. When the challenge was given 
there was instant response. For the second time a 
Nation sprang to arms. For a second time the ap- 
peal was to the arbitrament of the sword. 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE EFFECT OF THE CIVIL WAR ON NATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

The Civil War is a momentous epoch in American 
development, and produced lasting psychological, 
political, and social consequences. Prior to the war 
the confederacy that politically was known as the 
United States was loosely jointed, and the bonds 
that held it were so tenuous that the danger of a 
rupture was always imminent. For more than fifty 
years the life of the nation hung by a thread. War 
cut that thread and the Union was bound with 
ropes of steel. The house whose foundation stones 
were laid in blood was cemented anew in blood; 
Before Sumter the national spirit was feebly de- 
veloped; since Appomattox the spirit of nationality 
is one of the most striking characteristics of the 
American people. It was the Revolution and the 
victory over Great Britain that gave the Americans 
such supreme confidence in themselves and made 
them go forward, but that confidence lessened as they 
approached the time when the future of the Re- 
public was to be decided by war. Since then no man 
has lost confidence. There has never been a doubt. 
The Republic is perpetual. 

It has already been pointed out that the chief 
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cause of the war was the economic differences be- 
tween North and South, but men are rarely in- 
fluenced by a single motive. A critical analysis will 
show that four causes operated to bring on the 
war. 

1. Political. The North and West believed that 
the Union was one and indivisible and to preserve 
it no sacrifice was too great; the South held that the 
right of separation was inherent, and to deny that 
right was a denial of liberty and freedom of action 
that was opposed to the spirit of American institu- 
tions and the political compact on which the Amer- 
ican Republic was founded. 

2. Selfishness. The South believed that without 
slavery its agriculture could not be properly carried 
on; slavery was not only necessary but absolutely 
vital to its existence. A free labor market would 
revolutionize industrial conditions and bring about 
great confusion in the social system. The North 
could not fail to see that either there would be 
an expansion of slavery in the new states of the 
West and South or slavery would be penned up in 
the original slave states, which would lead to the 
creation of an independent slaveholding republic. 
That spelled ruin to the North, which saw the great 
wealth of the South flowing east, — that is, to Eu- 
rope, instead of North, — that is, to the Atlantic 
seaboard; it feared a tariff laid by the Republic 
of the South on all Northern manufactures; pos- 
sibly an export tax on cotton so as to cripple North- 
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ern cotton mills for tlie advantage of European 
rivals. 1 Cotton was King in the South, and the pa- 
tient beast of burden that carried the North on its 
back. The whirring spindles of New England fed 
thousands of people and daily added to their 
wealth; stoppage of the mills meant starvation and 
ruin. There were Southern men like Calhoun, 2 for 
instance, who believed that the natural alliance of 
the South was with the West, and that it was pos- 
sible to divert the Western commercial stream to 
Southern rather than to Northern ports; and the 
North feared this diversion. A Southern Republic 
would be followed in all probability by a Republic 
of the West, and even if the West remained part 
of the original Union, Southern competition must 
destroy the Northern monopoly of the Western 
market. 

3. Altruism. As the climax approached, the eco- 
nomics and politics of slavery were submerged by 
the moral wave that overran the North. To the 
leaders in the movement for abolition, to nearly all 
those earnest men and women who helped the 
cause by money and services, the fine-spun theories 
of the rights of the state or the powers of the fed- 
eral government meant little if anything; whether 

1 In the last decade before the war the business men of Mobile urged 
patriotic citizens not to purchase Northern goods, but to import direct from 
Europe so as to make the South independent of the North and ultimately to 
destroy their manufacturing interests. — Coman: The Industrial History of 
the United States, pp. 252-54. 

s Cf. Calhoun’s letter to some citizens of Athens, Georgia, August 5, 1836. 
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the freedom of the slave would destroy the agri- 
cultural system of the South was a thing of small 
consequence. They were possessed by an almost 
religious exaltation. God had called them to liber- 
ate the oppressed, and to redeem America from an 
infamy that was as destructive to the body and 
soul of the master as to those of the slave. The 
same spirit that drove the colonists to revolt, be- 
cause there was a great injustice to be redressed, 
was now again called into life. Slavery was unjust, 
immoral, cruel. It must be driven out, as the Eng- 
lish were driven forth when their rule was harmful 
and morally wrong. 

Finally , it was the culmination of the long 
smouldering jealousy between North and South; 
that antagonism that began with the beginning of 
American history and grew with the growth of the 
nation. 

I have referred in a previous chapter to the effect 
of war on the character of a people, especially 
when a people are in the plastic stage of their na- 
tional development. War does not soften or make 
men tender or teach them a love of the beautiful. It 
does, perhaps, produce a rude sort of chivalry, respect 
for courage and suffering uncomplainingly borne, 
but its great and lasting effects are the admiration 
aroused by physical bravery and the success that 
comes from men offered up as a sacrifice to victory. 
War marks the cheapness of human life, for cost is 
never counted, and no commander hesitates at sac- 
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rifice to win a battle. Concealed in high-sounding 
words, — patriotism, love of country, defense of 
native land, national honor, — the motive that 
makes men fight is hidden, but the real incentive is 
ambition. There is no surer way to gain fame than 
death or victory on the battlefield; Westminster 
Abbey or a peerage is the lure of the patriot. 

Conditions were peculiarly fit for the character of 
a people to be affected by war. Americans long re- 
sented what they believed were the libels of Mrs. 
Trollope and Dickens, and the American who came 
to manhood about the beginning of the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, and read the descriptions 
of manners and life during the thirty years or so 
preceding the Civil War, read what seemed to him 
to be so absolutely foreign to American life that in 
his anger he ascribed these criticisms to malice, 
ignorance, or envy. Yet while Americans remember 
Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic Manners of the Americans 
and Dickens’s American Notes, and Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, comparatively few have read George William 
Curtis’s very dull Potiphar Papers, in which with 
the grace of a dancing elephant he either libeled his 
countrymen a great deal worse than did any foreign 
author, or, what is much more probable, presented 
a fairly accurate picture of American society as seen 
through the eyes of the satirist. But that which 
used to rankle, and no longer does (for Americans 
have now sufficient perspective to enable them to 
see that it was no more disgraceful for them to have 
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passed through an evolutionary social stage than it 
was for the forbears of Englishmen to have gone 
naked with painted bodies) was not an exaggerated 
picture. 

America never sank to such a low social state as 
between 1830 and the beginning of the Civil War. 
The men of English lineage, with their traditions of 
English birth, had passed, and the Americans had 
not found themselves. At a time when Europe was 
distinguished for the perfection (even if artificiality) 
of its manners and its adherence to form and mean- 
ingless convention, manners in America were de- 
rided, and the influence of political democracy 
swept away ceremony and ridiculed convention. 
The stilted language and precise dress of the first 
President had given place to the oaths and careless 
apparel of a successor; the men of landed estates 
and correct deportment were succeeded by the son 
of the small farmer and the tailor. It was a day of 
the rough-and-ready. Just as there have been times 
in the development of society when men prided 
themselves on their elegance and their sense of the 
exquisite, so now they were proud of their brusque- 
ness and their contempt of the aesthetic. The 
United States as a Government and the Americans 
as a people gave no encouragement to art, dis- 
covery, science, or invention, except such discov- 
eries or inventions as had an immediate practical 
result and were a further means to creating wealth. 
In this period no American produced a single work 
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of art, there is no painting or sculpture or music that 
is part of the national life. Books were written that 
have lived, but literature is of all forms of artistic 
or emotional expression the easiest, and cannot be 
silenced. It was the legacy of colonial life that 
made the Americans such ready disputants, and 
the written word is only another form of the spoken. 
A more severe discipline is required before the 
sculptor or the artist reaches his perfection; and, as 
we had occasion to point out in a previous volume, 
art comes to a people, not while it is engaged in the 
intense struggle for material existence, but after it 
has the leisure to enjoy and appreciate luxury and 
beauty. 

Four years all the world watched this great strug- 
gle. The forces engaged, the cost of carrying on 
operations, the stake involved made this one of the 
greatest of modern wars, but something even more 
than that gave it peculiar interest to Europe. A 
political system was put to the test — a system that 
nearly all Europe hoped would prove a failure. 
Few Europeans believed in democracy, still fewer 
understood its real meaning. A system that accord- 
ing to Old World ideas was a perversion of the order 
of nature and the established laws of society, that 
experience had demonstrated was unworkable be- 
cause it was founded on wrong principles, the New 
World with the arrogance of ignorance had set up in 
defiance of all teaching and in contempt of age-long 
wisdom. Democracy was a fair-weather craft. It 
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was now to encounter storms and founder miser- 
ably, a warning to presumption. 

Peace brought intense pride. Prophecy had been 
refuted; prediction ridiculed. The war was the cap- 
stone to the foundation laid by the war of inde- 
pendence. It taught the Americans their own 
resources, their own strength, their own courage. 
No longer need they ask if they were a Nation, for 
national sovereignty had asserted itself. No longer 
need they ask if the Republic were to endure, for it 
had been tested in fire. In the face of Europe — 
envious, suspicious, unfriendly — they had won 
their title. From the crisis they emerged trium- 
phant; supremely confident in their invulnerability, 
their strength, their ability to deal successfully with 
any emergency that might arise. The future could 
have no terrors for them. They looked to Europe, 
a Europe of which they had stood in awe, and they 
saw a Europe regarding them with amazement, not 
unmixed with admiration and a vague wonderment 
how next this youthful giant would display its 
strength. 

Peace was a material as well as a moral victory. 
To the materialist it proved the strength of matter, 
and convinced him that war, like trade, is won by 
the longest purse; that the strength of a nation is 
not in its artists or poets or philosophers, but in its 
looms and forges and farms. To the moralist it was 
the triumph of righteousness. Slavery, that unholy 
institution, had been destroyed; the Lord had de- 
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livered his enemies into the hand of Joshua; the 
South had been properly chastised; the black was a 
man and a brother and his soul was saved. 

The South was sullen and resentful (and who 
shall blame it?), but in the North and West, the 
ever-expanding West, the blood ran in the veins of 
the people as if they were filled with new wine. 
They had triumphed. The shadow that so long had 
lain over the country was no more. Slave or free? 
no one longer asked, for all were free. There was a 
tremendous rebound from the depression of war. 
Fighting men put up their swords and turned to 
business; every one was anxious to make money and 
recover lost time. There were opportunities such as 
had never before been known. The West was cry- 
ing to be conquered. There were farms to be culti- 
vated to feed a nation every year increasing its 
numbers by leaps and bounds, railroads to be built 
to carry the produce of the farms to the East and 
to Europe. Cities rose as if by magic. A golden 
stream poured from the earth. It was a day of 
reckless finance and vicious business methods and 
the sacrifice of principles to success, but no one 
cared. Filled with feverish energy, the one thought 
of all was to win. Under this forced draft there 
developed a people keyed to the highest tension. 
They became extraordinarily keen in business, they 
did things on a grand scale and they were witness to 
the prodigality of Nature, which made them as reck- 
less as Nature herself. There had probably never. 
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been a time in the history of the world when a peo- 
ple were guilty of such shocking improvidence as 
the American people from the close of the Civil War 
until the nineteenth century was drawing to its 
close. Forests ruthlessly felled, the soil robbed so 
as to be made to yield with the least labor, animal 
life wantonly destroyed, water power sacrificed or 
allowed to go unused, is the story of those years. 
Extravagance, waste, a scorn of careful economies 
or details were seen everywhere. To make money 
rapidly, to amass a fortune in a year or two, was 
the desire of every one; to save and slowly to build 
up was the ambition of no one. Men lived in the 
present and gave no thought to the future. 

All this had one effect. It intellectually isolated 
the Nation and made it narrow and self-centred. 
People had neither time nor inclination for aught 
save money-making and politics. Men became in- 
tensely materialistic. Neither literature nor art 
made any appeal. This is the period in American 
development when it reached its lowest intellectual 
ebb. For many years following the death of Lincoln 
there came no great man to the presidency, for 
with the exception of Grant, whose fame won on 
the battle-field was dimmed by his incumbency of 
the White House, the successors of Lincoln were 
men of small calibre. There is no first-rank states- 
man or diplomat. There is neither poet nor writer; 
there is no sculptor nor painter to bring glory to a 
people. It is a day of the commonplace and the 
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mediocre, save always in the genius for money- 
making. 

Intellect was held in contempt and money in re- 
spect. Men of brains who were content to use their 
brains for purposes other than to make money were 
not understood, for, as Stevenson says, it takes two 
to make a thought, one to utter it and the other 
to understand it. But a million dollars interpret 
themselves. Only a poet can appreciate poetry, but 
a peasant can see and feel a bridge. 

A modern American writer believes that in no 
country is the prestige of wealth less powerful than 
it is in the United States. “This, of course, the for- 
eigner fails to perceive; he does not discover that it 
is not the man who happens to possess money that 
we regard with admiration, but the man who is 
making money, and thereby proving his efficiency 
and indirectly benefiting the community. To many 
it may sound like an insufferable paradox to assert 
that nowhere in the civilized world to-day is money 
itself of less weight than here in the United States; 
but the broader his opportunity the more likely is 
an honest observer to come to this unexpected 
conclusion.” 1 

The spirit of to-day was the same spirit that 
filled the American people after the war. The ad- 
miration was for the money-maker, because then as 
now the power to make money was the proof of 
efficiency and the benefit conferred on the com- 

1 Matthews: American Character . 
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munity and the country at large. It was the con- 
crete expression of genius that could not be denied. 
A m an who built a railway and made millions must 
possess ability far beyond the average; the man 
whose statesmanship saved the country from the 
peril of war or humiliation was not necessarily 
great, because any man felt himself competent to 
fill any political office. It was this conviction that 
the business of government required less ability 
than the management of a factory that made 
Americans hold statesmanship lightly, although 
they respected political office for the social dis- 
tinction and the emoluments it conferred. Any 
man might aspire to political prominence; training 
or experience was not considered necessary; fear of 
a governing class and the ambitions of would-be 
office-seekers made rotation in office and short 
terms the principle of American political life . 1 

Mere size of country does not make a people con- 
tinental in thought; in fact, it may be one of the 
reasons to make them insular, and it was the great 
area of the United States that helped intellectually 
to isolate the American people. Their continent 
was so vast that it was all-sjufficient for them, and 
they came to believe that they could cut them- 
selves off from contact with the rest of the world 
and not suffer; that they had within themselves the 
means of development. Size also tended to extreme 
localism. Distances were so great, means of com- 

1 Cf. Elliott: Biographical Story of the Constitution, p. 155. 
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munication so uncertain, and traveling so expensive 
that the great majority of the American people 
knew their country by hearsay only. Thought be- 
came localized and the community set the standard. 
In 1861 large cities were few and widely scattered. 
The United States was a country of villages, farm- 
ing communities, and small cities remote from the 
great centres, and thought percolated slowly. The 
great cities looked with contempt on the “prov- 
inces,” whose people believed they were more virtu- 
ous and made of stronger and better stuff than the 
dwellers in large cities corrupted by an artificial 
civilization. The rural and semi-urban population 
in their self-sufficiency were content to be left to 
themselves. Self-sufficiency, I should say, was 
really the keynote of the American character of 
that day. 

Psychologically these were some of the effects of 
the war. Politically the war had results equally 
important, which also influenced the psychology of 
the people. The war magnified the military hero 
and the “army vote”; army service was the quick- 
est road to civil preferment. It is not without signi- 
ficance that from the close of the war until a new 
generation was born, to whom the war was simply 
an historical episode, every President had seen 
army service, and the prominent figures in public 
life were the men who had been equally prominent 
on the field. Nor is this surprising. The perils and 
hardships of the war knit men in the bonds of close 
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comradeship and established the freemasonry that 
comes from dangers shared. An extravagant coun- 
try treated the men who had defended it with ex- 
travagant generosity, by giving them liberal pen- 
sions and recognizing that they had preferred claims 
to civil employment. Politicians were quick to see 
that here was a great political asset, and that by 
catering to the vanity and cupidity of the men who 
had served in the ranks they had an element large 
enough to control elections. For years demagogues 
outvied each other in their devotion to the “ veter- 
ans,” and proved their unselfishness by fresh as- 
saults on the Treasury ; the recipients of this bounty, 
to increase their own importance, in the hope to 
obtain still further pensions and preferences, and 
because of a genuine admiration they had for the 
commanders under whom they had served, voted 
to keep in power the party and the men who were so 
devoted to their interests. 

A majority of the people were engaged in money- 
making, but there was a not inconsequential minor- 
ity who looked to politics as a means of livelihood 
and to obtain prominence. Political office was the 
American equivalent of European titles and decor- 
ations. The ten years or so following the war were 
the greatest test to which American institutions 
were subjected. They were to prove whether de- 
mocracy was strong enough to withstand personal 
ambitions or was. to go the way of all former similar 
experiments and perish under the assaults of a mil- 
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itary dictator. There was the temptation and the 
opportunity for the establishment of a military 
dictatorship that would have robbed the people of 
their power and turned a democracy into an auto- 
cracy; the man was there, and behind him was the 
force to execute his will. But the devotion of the 
American people to a democratic form of government 
resisted all assaults. The military remained sub- 
ordinate to civil authority; the form and spirit and 
letter of the Constitution was never violated. The 
South was in a hopeless political minority, but the 
North dealt with the South in a broad spirit of gen- 
erosity and friendship; the South, a conquered 
people at the mercy of their conquerors, suffered no 
humiliation. 

But while no slight was put on the South, and it 
was treated no differently from the North, the South 
was unable to exercise any voice in national affairs. 
For all practical purposes but a single political party 
existed, and as always happens when power is un- 
challenged, the results were disastrous. It was per- 
haps the most shameless era in American politics; 
politics corrupted business and business corrupted 
politics; politics and business were so interwoven 
for common profit that both were dishonored. 
Without the fear of an opposition the dominant 
party could do what it pleased, and it did many 
disgraceful things. The greatest harm that was 
done in all these years was to debauch the public 
conscience and to create the belief that politics 
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were a thing of barter and sale; that politics were 
necessarily mercenary, and what every one did no 
one could find fault with, as it was simply a match- 
ing of wits, and the shrewdest scoundrel would win; 
that dishonesty in business or politics was not a 
moral crime, but a venial offense, to be reprobated 
only when it brought detection. The state of politi- 
cal and business morality in the United States was 
very similar to that which existed in England when 
offices were openly bought and sold, places were 
put up to the highest bidder, and the public man of 
integrity was sufficiently rare for history to note. It 
is a striking thing, however, that while political and 
business morality was debauched, private morality 
remained unaffected. The desire to obtain money 
led to none of that licentiousness and looseness of 
conduct that have marked a similar stage in the 
social evolution of other people. America still re- 
mained Puritan, and Americans demanded a strict 
morality in their social intercourse. In fact, they 
went to the other extreme. The test of conduct was 
devotion to business, and amusement was regarded 
as trivial and frivolous; if not precisely immoral, at 
least unworthy. It was a drab, monotonous life 
that the people led, with little enjoyment and scant 
leisure. 



CHAPTER XX 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL INFLUENCE OF THE SPANISH 

WAR 

The old story of the small stone that eventually 
threw the river out of its course finds its repeated 
parallel in history. An event of minor consequence 
has changed the current of a people’s destiny, just 
as a thing so trifling as to be considered at the 
moment of no importance has affected the life of an 
individual. A short war, comparatively easy of vic- 
tory, was destined profoundly to influence not only 
American policy but also American psychology. 
Unintentionally, and for a second time, Spain was 
to shape the destiny of this nation. 

The war in which the United States was to en- 
gage in 1898 produced results no less momentous 
than the two other great wars which marked the 
successive stages of its development. Its first war, 
that of the Revolution, brought a nation into being 
and broke the tie that bound the colonies to Britain. 
Its second war, that between the States, trans- 
formed a partnership into an imperial confederation 
and settled for all time the subordination of the 
state to the sovereign power of the Nation. Its 
third war, that with Spain, broke down the tradi- 
tions of a century, and, in one respect at least, re- 
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versed the American political system as the fathers 
conceived it. When the American people, with a 
light heart, embarked on their military parade to 
Cuba, they could as little foresee what the results 
were to be as did the ministers of an ill-starred king 
when they sought to impose stamp taxes on their 
colonists. All history shows that war has usually 
been the short cut to reform or progress; when as 
the result of war neither reform nor progress has 
followed, there has been an enlargement of the na- 
tional vision and the thoughts of a people have been 
turned into a new channel. The precedents of his- 
tory were not defied on the American continent in 
the closing years of the nineteenth century. 

The form of the Constitution, the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which it was evolved, and the 
mental cast of the men who made it, show that it 
was never contemplated that the United States 
should possess and govern oversea dependencies. 
The Constitution made no provision for foreign pos- 
sessions, nor for “subjects” as distinguished from 
“citizens,” which is the differentiation between the 
Constitution of the United States and that of all 
other great nations. A European is a “subject,” an 
American is a citizen, a distinction subtle enough 
and yet exact enough to mark the difference be- 
tween European and American political philosophy 
and to distinguish the relation of the individual to 
the state in a monarchy and a democracy. When 
the framers of the Constitution wrought that in- 
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strument, the principle upon which they worked 
was that birth created American citizenship pre- 
cisely as in Asiatic countries men are born into 
their caste; and an Asiatic can no more conceive of 
liberation from his caste than the American fathers 
could picture an American not a citizen. The idea 
of foreign possessions or colonies did not appeal to 
them; they had been taught the bitter lesson of 
colonial government and realized that colonies were 
always the tendon of Achilles to the parent state, 
always the cradle of worry, always needing defense, 
and seldom if ever a source of profit. America was 
to teach the world two doctrines hitherto held to be 
heretical. One was the meaning of democracy, the 
other that a nation could become rich and powerful 
and enforce respect by keeping to its own continent, 
seeking no territorial aggrandizement, and remain- 
ing aloof from European politics. The United 
States was to hold a detached position, unvexed by 
the intrigues that sat heavy on the minds of Euro- 
pean statesmen, undisturbed by dynastic ambitions 
or fear of assault. Detachment became an article of 
political faith and an innate belief of the people. 
Washington was the first great American to put this 
faith into words when, in delivering his Farewell 
Address 1 he warned of the dangers of “inveterate 
antipathies against particular nations and passion- 
ate attachments for others.” 2 

1 September 17. 1796. 

1 Richardson: Messages and Papers of the Presidents , vol. i, p. 221. 
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The great rule of conduct for us [he said] in regard to 
foreign nations is, in extending our commercial relations, 
to have with them as little political connection as possi- 
ble. So far as we have already formed engagements, let 
them be fulfilled with perfect faith. Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have 
none or a very remote relation. Hence she must be en- 
gaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which are 
essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it 
must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by artificial 
ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics or the or- 
dinary combinations and collisions of her friendships or 
enmities. 1 

Pointing out that if this policy were followed, the 
time was not far off when the United States would 
be in a position to “defy material injury from ex- 
ternal annoyance,” he continued: — 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? 
Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, 
by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of 
Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils 
of European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice? It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent 
alliances with any portion of the foreign world. . . . We 
may safely trust to temporary alliances for extraordinary 
emergencies. 2 

The effect on the minds of a people of the perver- 
sion of history would well repay investigation, for it 
is undoubtedly true that the world has been influ- 
enced not so much by what men said as by what 

1 Richardson: Op. pit, p. 222. _ 1 Richardson: Op. cit ., p. 223. 
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popular belief thought they said. How and where 
the myth originated that Washington solemnly 
warned his countrymen never to make an “entan- 
gling alliance ” with any foreign nation diligent in- 
vestigation on my part fails to disclose, but for a 
century the belief survived that this was the injunc- 
tion laid on Americans by their first President. 
Statesmen and men of letters, the writer of history 
and the chronicler of the history of the day, have 
quoted “no entangling alliances” as the i'psissima 
verba of Washington and a dictum to be accorded 
the veneration of age. A thing, wise or foolish, need 
only be repeated often enough to achieve distinc- 
tion and to be accepted by the unthinking majority 
as a heaven-born truth. Schoolboys were taught in 
the elementary classes that Washington had said 
that the United States must never contract an alli- 
ance with a foreign country; newspapers repeated it; 
the actions of statesmen and politicians were gov- 
erned by a historical myth. It was not surprising 
that this oft-repeated warning should influence the 
political and social development of the United 
States. Public opinion would sanction many things, 
but the one thing that was anathema and would 
prove the undoing of any politician rash enough or 
stupid enough to propose it, was to form an “en- 
tangling alliance” or to become involved in “the 
ordinary vicissitudes” of European politics or the 
ordinary combinations and collisions of European 
“friendships or enmities.” 
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This political doctrine became incorporated into 
the very fibre of the people. It is necessary to em- 
phasize this, for I think the full force of the popu- 
lar interpretation of that portion of Washington’s 
“Farewell Address” in producing certain American 
mental characteristics has been too little under- 
stood; the natural result of historians writing his- 
tory objectively instead of psychologically. It is 
doubtful if history affords a more remarkable in- 
stance of the mind of a people moulded by a politi- 
cal precept. In a previous chapter 1 1 have shown 
that one of the effects of immigration was to make 
the American have a contempt for foreigners, to im- 
press him with his own superiority, and to inculcate 
the belief that America was the envy of Europe. 
This feeling was further fortified by the American’s 
faith in the wisdom of his policy that kept him aloof 
from the politics of Europe and caused him to hold 
in contempt European statesmanship — which to 
him seemed unworthy, petty, dishonest, and in- 
spired always by selfish motives. Alliances were a 
sign of weakness, — they were proof that no nation 
was able to fight alone or maintain itself without 
assistance; in striking contrast when compared with 
America, which neither sought alliances nor granted 
them, which felt itself secure from attack and un- 
troubled by the fears that made the European 
tremble for his national existence, who never knew 
when the whim of king or emperor might not bring 

1 Vide chapter xv. 
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on war and the fortunes of war make him the prop- 
erty of a new master in the same way that lands and 
slaves were bartered for a spendthrift’s night of 
pleasure. 

Belief in the wisdom of their political policy, 
their good fortune, and their superior natural posi- 
tion and advantages, made Americans the most 
intensely narrow, self-centred, and intellectually 
isolated of any people of modern times . 1 In parts of 
Europe we shall find peasants on the farms and the 
inhabitants of small villages and communes living 
as in a backwater, and as remote almost from the 
thought of the age as the great mass of Asiatics 
sunk in century-old traditions, and to whom time 
and all that it has brought mean nothing; but in 
Europe these are the exceptions and do not represent 
the mentation of a people. In America it was a 
whole people who shut themselves up behind their 
wall of self-centred complacency. The great polit- 
ical and social movements sweeping over Europe, 
that transformed the map of Europe no less than 
they changed European thought and altered the 
relations of society, were almost as unintelligible to 
Americans, and spiritually quickened them as little, 

1 “ In fact the dress, manners, quality of household furniture, our sectional 
and parochial ideas, the style of oratory practiced and enjoyed, and our poli- 
tics were then [1851] without international interest. Our general view of things 
was provincial. We not only deserved the criticism of Europeans, but, seen 
in retrospect, our fathers’ follies provoke the same smile which the mature 
man wears when he remembers his own days of crude and verdant youth.” 
— Griffis: “Millard Fillmore’s Forgotten Achievements,” Harper's Monthly 
Magazine , May, 1911. 
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as a vital discovery in science accelerates the pulses 
of a peasant who knows no more of life and its mys- 
teries than the cow whose udder he presses. Nor 
can my statement be challenged because America 
welcomed Kossuth with open arms, or gave asylum 
to Fenians, or threw open its door to a young and 
handsome prince. These things appealed to the 
emotions, which are quickly aroused in the Ameri- 
can; his love of a show, his desire to see a celebrity, 
or his longing for revenge. All that happened was 
cumulative proof to him that Europe was far be- 
hind America, and this conviction ministered to 
American vanity. 

The serfs were liberated, and America said, “We 
have no serfs; a country so backward that serfdom 
still exists is without salvation; we thank God we 
are not as other peoples”; her own beam of slavery 
hidden by the mote of serfdom. The Reform Bills 
broke down parliamentary trafficking and extended 
the franchise. Americans pointed to their manhood 
suffrage; they had patterned for Europe to imitate* 
Starvation seized a people, they must be fed; Amer- 
ica supplied the food. It was to America that all 
the world turned for its raw materials, for the things 
that were necessary to support life; without Amer- 
ica looms and factories would stop. While Europe 
struggled with poverty, America saw her wealth 
growing at a prodigious rate, every day adding to 
the riches of a people whose sole thought was busi- 
ness, who were proud of their success, and who felt 
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they had set an example for the rest of the world. 
“The Americans would, in truth, be more than 
human if they had not at times lost their heads in 
the midst of their unparalleled achievements.” 1 
With the exception of the United States, there 
has never been a people, once they emerged from 
the tribal relation and when even a rude social state 
was developed, who devoted themselves, one may 
almost say dedicated themselves, to business, and 
made business, commerce, the amassing and accu- 
mulation of money, the main purpose of life. In 
other nations and among other peoples a part gave 
themselves to business, for business was essential to 
the welfare, prosperity, and strength of the nation, 
but it was rarely if ever that the “best people,” that 
is, the best-born and the best-educated, turned to 
business as a serious vocation. In other nations 
there has always been a leisure class, and although 
it is the modern fashion to regard with scorn a lei- 
sure class, and to look upon it as setting an evil ex- 
ample, a class that has inherited its leisure as natur- 
ally as it has inherited its wealth and its traditions, 
has not been without its use in perfecting a complex 
social organization. A class of cultivated taste and 
with the means to enjoy the leisure that is theirs, is 
to the social state what salt is in the dietetic scheme, 
not life-sustaining in itself, but necessary to keep 
the body healthy and give a savor and relish to nu- 
triment. In other nations there have been classes 

i Coolidge: The United States as a World Power, p. 175. 
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who by inheritance or tradition gravitated naturally 
to politics, the army or the navy, art, law or medi- 
cine, by whom the professions alone were looked 
upon as honorable and by whom business was re- 
garded with contempt. 

I am not in any way attempting to prove that 
this social system was better than that which 
unique circumstances forced upon America, but I am 
merely showing how it came about that the Ameri- 
can differs psychologically from the European, and 
why, furthermore, the money-making faculty of the 
American has been developed at the expense of his 
other qualities. 

There have been in America, of course, from the 
first, preachers and doctors and lawyers, soldiers 
and sailors and teachers, but with exception so rare 
that they need not be considered there have been 
no families where the professional traditions have 
passed from father to son and the sons of sons, 
where the love of the profession and the honor 
of maintaining the family reputation have been 
greater incentives than the mere acquisition of 
wealth or the making of a living. In the early days, 
in fact until a day quite within the memory of per- 
sons not to be reckoned old, the preacher and the 
professor were looked upon as rather poor sticks. 
The business man, unable to understand that 
peculiar type of man content to eke out a pre- 
carious existence when he might be making a for- 
tune, naturally came to the conclusion that pro- 
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fessors and teachers were men without ambition; 
that it required less ability to preach or to teach 
than it did to sell or to buy; and instead of the 
clergy and the pedagogues winning the respect of 
the laity they were regarded with contempt. Nor 
were members of other professions held in much 
higher esteem. Except in a few very large cities 
the physician was badly remunerated, while the law- 
yer, whom the community accepted as a necessary 
evil, more often starved than waxed fat on his fees. 
The boy foolish enough to prefer to make things 
out of clay, to paint, or to write, rather than to 
make figures in a ledger, was sorrowed over by his 
relatives and friends. Frankly he was a disappoint- 
ment, for it was a sign of effeminacy, and there was 
no place for the weakling in the battle of the strong. 
The army and navy were not only professions, but 
they were also the means of earning a livelihood, as 
the United States has always paid its military men 
a living wage, and the young man who went into 
the service could look forward to an assured support. 

Thus it has come about that the great mass of 
Americans having made business the serious affair 
of life, their energy and business faculties have been 
developed at the expense of their other faculties. 
Among a people who can make only a bare subsist- 
ence by unremitting toil, who with infinite labor 
and patience must nurse their crops, and who are. 
engaged in a never-ending struggle with Nature, or 
whose manufactures are crude and their margin. 
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of profit trivial; in short, wherever the struggle for 
existence is so severe that the slightest relaxation of 
effort or any untoward circumstance is followed by 
distress and often hunger, men become sordid, 
grasping, miserly, and cautious; they are afraid to 
take any chances, for the risks are too great, and 
mistake is almost irreparable. The Americans were 
early relieved of this fear. To them Nature has al- 
ways been extremely bountiful, very lavish, prodi- 
gal in the extreme. The recklessness of Nature has 
made the American correspondingly reckless, and 
has developed in him the love of adventure and the 
spirit of the gambler. In this is to be found one of 
the reasons for a dominant characteristic psycho- 
logically of the American — his ability to general- 
ize, but his inability to analyze. He is objective 
always; rarely, if ever, subjective. 

Among the English — and the English being 
nearer akin to the American than any other peo- 
ple, it is natural to use them rather than other 
nations as the basis of comparison — the spirit of 
adventure has manifested itself in colonizing, in 
discovering new lands, in hunting big game, in pen- 
etrating into little known countries. This was usu- 
ally inspired by the love of sport or the glory of 
country rather than the hope of immediate personal 
profit. In America the adventurous spirit displayed 
itself in pushing the boundaries of empire across the 
continent and bringing it under subjection; and 
later in business enterprises, not for the honor of 
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the nation, but for the personal profit that was to 
follow from success. 1 In business tremendous 
prizes were to be won, and the risks were equally 
great; the “odds” were so large that the gambler 
could not resist the hazard. 2 Because there was 
prospect of such rich rewards men were willing to 
take chances and trust to their luck to pull them 
through. Legitimate business was almost a gamble; 
it depended on good fortune rather than knowledge 
whether a mine was to “pan out” or “peter out”; 
it was more often luck than judgment that made 
men rich by the appreciation of real property. Side 
by side with the business man marched the specu- 
lator, who made no pretense to be other than he 
was; but it was not the speculator who amassed 
the great fortunes, — it was the business man who 
speculated more legitimately, who took risks be- 
cause he could not avoid them, who ventured and 
won. To make money, to grow rich by hard work, 
to leave his wife and children well provided for was 
the creed of the American. He gloried in national 
wealth even if he possessed little himself; the na- 
tional balance-sheet appealed to his imagination; 

1 “ What is the difference ? Well, first of all, the Englishmen play polo at 
home more for the sport of the game than they do for the sake of winning. 
They get more fun out of their playing, if you will, than we do over here. 
The Americans, on the other hand, have the scoring of goals always upper- 
most in their minds, and with that end in view they score as often as possible. 
Not that the Meadow Brooks are less sportsmanlike than the British, but, 
as Americans do in almost every line of endeavor, they make it their business 
to win.” — New York Globe; quoted by the Washington Post, May 22, 1911. 

* Cf. Croly: The Promise of American Life , chap, v. 
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lie basked in the reflected light of his millionaires; 
he felt that he was the envy of the world, and he 
was content that the world should envy him, while 
he remained on his own continent unconcerned in 
the affairs of the world except as they affected his 
markets or his profits . 1 

The war with Spain turned the current of 
thought of a people, took them out of their hermit- 
like existence, and broadened their vision . 2 It gave 
them a different view of the duties and responsibili- 
ties imposed on nations by their obligations to civil- 
ization, and it enabled them to weigh more justly 
and less pharisaically those acts of conquest and in- 
vasion which hitherto they had so severely con- 
demned, and which they believed were inspired 
solely by greed and the lust of conquest. For one 
must do the American people justice and admit that 
they were quite unconscious of their smug com- 
placency, their self-sufficiency, and above all their 

1 “No one can deny that the life of America has developed more rapidly 
and more fully on the industrial side than on any other. No one can deny 
that the larger part, if not the better part, of her energy and effort has gone 
into the physical conquest of Nature and the transformation of natural re- 
sources into material wealth. No one can deny that this undue absorption in 
one side of life has resulted in a certain meagreness and thinness on other 
sides. No one can deny that the immense prosperity of America, and her 
extraordinary success in agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and finance 
have produced a swollen sense of importance, which makes the country ped- 
dler feel &s if he deserved some credit for the $450,000,000 balance of foreign 
trade in favor of the United States in 1907, and the barber’s apprentice con- 
gratulate himself that American wealth is reckoned at $116,000,000,000, 
nearly twice that of the next richest country in the world.” — Van Dyke: 
The Spirit of America , p. 117. 

* Cf. Coolidge: The United States as a World Power , p. 132. 
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detestable hypocrisy; and that they were sincere in 
their belief when they said — and they never lost 
the opportunity to proclaim it — that they were 
not as other peoples or nations, but a great deal 
better and more virtuous than their neighbors. The 
ideal that forms such a large element in the Ameri- 
can character, that legacy which they received 
from their Puritan forbears, 1 and that has imbued 
them with a healthy dislike of the gross or the im- 
moral, causes them to have the same detestation of 
vice that cloistered virtue always has, which, un- 
touched by temptation, has no compassion, because 
to yield to temptation is a mystery whose meaning 
is unknown. It is with nations as with individuals, 
excessive virtue has a tendency to make them spir- 
itually hard, to dry up the springs of sympathy, to 
cause them to believe that they are better than 
they are, and to be unaware of their own frailties. 
No people treated an alien and subject race more 
shamefully than the Americans did the Indians, 2 
but the Americans justified their conduct by the 
supreme law of civilization, by the necessity that 
forces a lower civilization to yield to a higher in the 
interest of progress. 3 Indians were robbed and 
tricked and butchered; they were despoiled of their 

1 Cf. Butler: The American as He Is, p. 69. 

3 “The history of our Indian relations has proved how much real immoral- 
ity may characterize the public dealings of a people who in their private 
dealings with one another are habitually honest and straightforward.” — 
Hadley: The Education of the American Citizen , p. 14. 

* “That inevitable, eternal, inflexible law of God.” — Abbott: The Rights 
of Man , p. 220. 
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lands so that speculators might profit; they were 
corrupted by the vices of their conquerors for the 
enrichment of thieving contractors; but public 
opinion sanctioned these infamies, or at least was 
indifferent to them, because they spelled progress. 
Other nations who were forced to subdue brown and 
black men and preach civilization with the bayonet 
and the bullet were denounced as bullies and cow- 
ards; the extermination of the red man and the 
theft of his heritage did not disturb the American 
conscience. It was “inevitable,” and whatever is 
inevitable humanity may not challenge. 

I shall not go too minutely into the causes that 
brought about the war with Spain, for that exam- 
ination is not necessary here. The causes were 
partly commercial, partly political, partly hysteri- 
cal, and partly humanitarian. There were a certain 
number of Americans who had commercial rela- 
tions with Cuba and who believed that their profits 
would be larger and their security greater if Cuba 
was brought under the American flag. There were 
Americans who thought that political advantage 
was to be gained by plunging the country into war, 
a war that could have only one result and would 
entail no hardship on the United States. A con- 
scienceless and unscrupulous press for sensational 
purposes inflamed public opinion against Spain, 
exaggerated the horrors of warfare, dwelt with dis- 
gusting detail on the atrocities committed by Spain, 
and threw the American people into a state of hys- 
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terical emotion. This led to a widespread feeling 
that a duty was imposed upon the United States to 
redress the wrongs of which the Cubans complained, 
that in the interests of humanity the United States 
must go to the succor of a people ground under the 
heel of the oppressor. It was this spirit of the old 
crusader, possessing so large a portion of the people, 
that forced the war with Spain. Churches preached 
it as a religious duty, newspapers urged it as a moral 
obligation, men who loved peace more than war 
could not resist the appeal to conscience. It was the 
same underlying motive that had been a moving 
cause both in the War of Independence and in the 
Civil War. In the former the colonists revolted 
against what they believed to be the injustice and 
oppression of their British governors, and what was 
unjust was wrong, and what was wrong must be 
righted; in the Civil War it was the moral question 
involved in slavery that brought to the support of 
the Government zealots who were unmoved by po- 
litical issues or to whom the economics of free 
versus slave labor made no appeal. 

It has frequently been said in the course of this 
study that the American has a mind that enables 
him to generalize, but not to analyze; that he leaps 
to a conclusion without going through the process 
of painful reasoning. This national trait was per- 
haps never more conspicuously displayed than 
when war was declared against Spain. The United 
States solemnly affirmed that its sole purpose was 
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to reestablish order in Cuba, and that it had no in- 
tention of making the war a pretext for the acquisi- 
tion of territory or the extension of sovereignty. A 
great many Americans regarded this as quixotic, 
for war was war and to the victor belonged the 
spoils of war, and Cuba was a rich prize; but to the 
great mass of people, those especially who were in- 
spired by altruistic motives, and who sanctioned 
the war only because it was a war waged in behalf 
of humanity, it was the only code of conduct to gov- 
ern a self-respecting people animated by a high pur- 
pose. But so little capable was the American of 
seeing more than the one thing of the moment that 
consequences were undreamed of; that the war 
would involve anything more than Cuba, no one 
thought of. It came as a surprise and a shock to 
Americans to learn that as a result of the war they 
were charged not only with the responsibility of re- 
storing order in Cuba and setting up a stable form 
of government over which they were to exercise 
supervision, but that for the first time in their his- 
tory they were the owners of over-sea possessions 
and must grapple with the hitherto unknown prob- 
lem of governing alien peoples with whom they had 
nothing in common, whose language and customs 
and morals were to them totally foreign. 1 

It sobered this exuberant and strangely boyish 

1 “ At the beginning of the war there was perhaps not a soul in the whole 
Republic who so much as thought of the possibility of his nation becoming 
a sovereign power in the Orient.” — Reinsch: World Politics , p. 64 . 
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people. It brought for the first time a realizing 
sense of responsibility. It taught them what hith- 
erto their ignorance had concealed: that a nation 
could not forever keep itself apart from the rest of 
the world, remaining merely a spectator in the 
great drama of Weltpolitik. The long reign of pro- 
vincialism was at last ended. The great barrier of 
isolation had been beaten down. What Europe said 
or Asia did was now of immediate consequence to 
Americans, for the United States had been driven 
into the maelstrom of both European and Asiatic 
politics, and from it there was no escape. It had a 
chastening influence. America now found herself 
facing the same problem that has taxed the wisdom 
of the statesmanship of all time — the problem that 
had hitherto received merely her critical or indiffer- 
ent attention: the government of subject peoples. 
Inexperienced, she set about her task with heavy 
heart, more tolerant than she had ever been, less 
certain of her own immaculate virtue, less inclined 
to criticise other nations for what she now saw was 
“inevitable,” only now inevitableness took on an- 
other form. 

It has been remarked by all European observers 
of America that in the last ten years the American 
people have become saner and less given to becom- 
ing unduly excited without sufficient cause. This 
“sanity” comes from the broadening viewpoint of 
the American and the breaking-down of that isola- 
tion which for more than the first century of his ex- 
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istence made him indifferent to the affairs of the 
world, so engrossed was he in his own affairs, many 
of them, it is to be admitted, of great consequence, 
but more of them, it must be admitted, petty, triv- 
ial, and narrowing in their influence. In the truest 
meaning of the term the Americans were parochial, 
their horizon was the limit of the village instead of 
the Nation; a distorted view of nationality ob- 
scured their perspective of the world. 

Many Americans have deeply regretted that the 
unforeseen consequences of the Spanish War drove 
their country into becoming involved in the politics 
of both Europe and Asia and that the early day of 
isolation has gone never to return. That is a ques- 
tion I need not discuss here, but the effect of the 
newer policy on national character must be noticed, 
and one may consider it purely as a psychological 
influence and without regard to the views he holds 
for or against “Imperialism.” 

Despite all that an “imperial policy” has cost the 
United States in men, money, labor, and responsi- 
bilities, it has been an expenditure not wasted. It 
has brought no financial return on the investment* 
for the American possessions do not “pay” in the 
commercial sense, but that is of the least conse- 
quence: the moral balance-sheet of a nation is 
made up of something finer, more enduring, in 
every way more admirable, than dollars and cents; 
a race is the product of blood and tears, for all tra- 
vail is pain. . 
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The broadening of the vision of the American, a 
more perfect sympathy, a truer understanding of 
the weary Titan’s load, a refinement of interna- 
tional intercourse, a knowledge of political geogra- 
phy, the taking of the youth out of his own narrow 
and dwarfing environment and sending him to a 
foreign land, where for the first time he sees what 
other peoples have accomplished and other civiliza- 
tions have wrought — these things are the debt 
that the American people owe to Spain, who twice 
was to be the instrument of their destiny. In the 
short time since the Spanish War, we have seen the 
American character modified as the result of war, 
— and I have already shown that every war in 
which the United States has been engaged has pro- 
foundly affected the American character, — and I 
am firmly convinced that the consequences will in- 
crease cumulatively with the passage of years. In 
the early days of colonization the unlimited power 
possessed by the governing class did them as much 
harm morally as the subject race was injured men- 
tally and materially by being held in bondage, for 
governors were unrestrained and subject to no code 
except their own, and colonies were exploited for 
the profit of their possessors. Modern morality 
and humanity have changed this relation; colonial 
service is the hardest school of self-control, never- 
ending labor, constant study, and self-sacrifice; it 
makes men more pliable, less convinced of their 
own superiority and wisdom, continually asking 
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themselves whether they may not learn from the 
race over which they rule. The influence of a body 
of colonial administrators, men of honor and intel- 
ligence, who are inspired by a high purpose and 
take their work as the serious vocation of life, is 
felt in the parent state, and raises the general stand- 
ard of political and governmental morality. 

It has so often been pointed out that history is 
never catastrophic, but always the cumulative re- 
sult of slowly moving forces, that we are not to 
suppose that the change which has come about in 
America came with a rush and was the result of a 
single cause. The Spanish War was the climax, and 
somewhat spectacularly riveted the eyes of the 
world on this new phase of American character, 
but the modification had been going on for years 
before Dewey steamed into Manila Bay; silent 
changes that had escaped notice. 

In one of his lectures delivered to workingmen 
on the “Causes of the Phenomena of Organic Na- 
ture,” Mr. Huxley used a homely illustration to 
show how indirect are the processes of Nature, and 
equally indirect are the processes of historical evo- 
lution and psychological development. Huxley 
cited Darwin’s observation that there are many 
more humble bees in the neighborhood of towns 
than in the open country; and the explanation was 
that humble bees build nests in which they store 
their honey and deposit their eggs. The field mice 
are amazingly fond of the honey and larvae; there- 
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fore, whenever there are plenty of field mice, as in 
the country, the humble bees are kept down; but 
in the neighborhood of towns the cats eat up the 
field mice, and of course the more mice they eat up, 
the fewer there are to prey upon the larvae of the 
bees — the cats are therefore the indirect helpers of 
the bees. “Coming back a step farther, we may 
say that the old maids are also indirect friends of 
the humble bees, and indirect enemies of the field 
mice, as they keep the cats which eat up the lat- 
ter! This is an illustration somewhat beneath the 
dignity of the subject, perhaps, but it occurs to 
me in passing, and with it I will conclude this lec- 
ture.” 1 

One of the indirect causes that led to the new po- 
sition which the United States assumed among the 
nations after the Spanish War, may be traced back 
a decade when the country began the work of creat- 
ing a modern navy. From being a nation that had 
repeatedly distinguished itself on the sea, that from 
its beginning had been noted for the seamanship 
and the ability her people displayed in building fast 
and stanch trading-vessels, America was content 
during the long years of peace to allow her navy to 
become the jest of her own people and to merit the 
contempt of the world. It was in keeping with their 
mental attitude for Americans to regard a navy as 
useless; it was at once the cause of and the result 
of that political isolation which Americans held to 

1 Huxley: Dariviniana, p. 445. 
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be the highest genius of statesmanship. 1 A navy 
was simply a useless expense, for the United States 
was safe from attack and it cherished no ambitious 
designs. It is characteristic of the American to 
blink facts when they are inconvenient and to de- 
lude himself into believing that what he wishes must 
be true. Americans imagined that again they were 
setting an example to all the world, and that it was 
possible for a nation to exist and cause itself to be 
respected without maintaining the means of de- 
fense; and they were more than satisfied when they 
were told that they were not heavily taxed, as were 
the people of Europe, to support great military es- 
tablishments. 

It was in Mr. Cleveland’s first administration that 
the first keel of the modern navy was laid. The 
vessels of that day as compared with those of our 
own were small, insufficiently protected, and lightly 
gunned; the men who built them were without ex- 
perience in the art of warship construction; they 
made many costly mistakes, as was natural, and 
the work was slow; but it was a beginning, and the 
ships they built were seaworthy. National van- 
ity was appealed to, national consciousness was 
aroused. The American Navy that had been the 
target for sarcasm and attack had now acquired 
dignity, Americans felt that they had a weapon to 

1 “The American habit is to proclaim doctrines and policies, without 
considering either the implications, the machinery necessary to carry them 
out, or the weight of the resulting responsibilities” — Croly: The Promise of 
American Life, p. 306. 
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rely on in case of need; having this weapon they be- 
gan to think, not deliberately but through the in- 
fluence of suggestion, how and when and under 
what circumstances they could bring this weapon 
into play. Every new keel that was laid down, 
every new ship that was launched, gave impetus to 
“Imperialism,” and in exact proportion weakened 
the century-old traditions of political isolation and 
the belief in the virtue of continental aloofness. We 
no longer worship symbolism, but mankind is uncon- 
sciously influenced by the symbolic, which we have 
clothed in the modern terminology of science and 
talk of the objective. The navy was symbolic to the 
American of his strength and power; exciting his im- 
agination it linked him to a world even greater than 
his own; with its constantly increasing growth and 
strength came a new generation on the scene to 
whom the old teachings and the old traditions were 
despicable and who gloried in the proof of their 
country’s might. 

From time to time events impressed upon the 
country the wisdom of a navy, routing those old 
fogeys who clung to their antiquated notions that 
ships and guns and men trained to fight were an in- 
vitation to disaster. The enforcement of the fiat of 
the United States in South America was possible 
only because behind the diplomatic ultimatum 
were guns to carry destruction; a defiant message 
to the mistress of the seas was not to be treated 
entirely with contempt when there were ships to 
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make even a feeble defense; war with Spain would 
have been impossible but for the fact that the 
American Navy outclassed that of Spain. Sea 
power has not only influenced history by winning 
battles, but it has so influenced the thoughts of a 
people as to make it possible for battles to be fought 
that made history. 

Not only international and continental isola- 
tion was broken down by the war with Spain, but 
it ended sectionalism. It had been nearly forty 
years since certain men of the South cast off the 
blue of their country to don the gray of their newer 
allegiance and fight against the people of which they 
were once part. The men of the South, some of 
them the former chiefs of the Confederacy, were 
among the first to respond to the call to arms when 
danger threatened a reunited people, and this proof 
of devotion to the common weal made even the 
most bigoted admit that the South no longer cher- 
ished resentment or remained “rebel’ ’at heart. 



CHAPTER XXI 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL INFLUENCE OF THE TARIFF 
THE FARMER 

In the tariff, which was partly a political and 
partly an economic measure, is to be found another 
of the causes that made the United States a self- 
centred and politically detached country. Politi- 
cally and economically, the American system 
threw around the United States a wall to shut it 
out from European invasion, and behind this wall 
the American lived in his security, but debarred 
from that freedom of commercial intercourse other 
countries had known, this self-imposed isolation en- 
gendering commercial jealousy, which is the basis of 
nearly all political hostility. As I frankly avow my- 
self a believer in the principle of protection, — al- 
though not in all the details of its administration, — 
I shall not be accused of supporting the theory of 
unrestricted free trade when I say that the Ameri- 
can tariff has done incalculable harm to the Ameri- 
can character. It is as a psychological influence and 
not as an economic cause that I discuss the tariff. 

Behind his tariff wall the American felt himself 
secure from invasion so long as he kept his wall in- 
tact and the gates guarded, but feared always that 
an attack was planned. When he was compelled to 
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open his gates, he did so grudgingly and with sus- 
picion, but he threw them wide with joyous shout- 
ing when they were to give passage to his commodi- 
ties that Europe demanded, because Europe must 
have them or suffer inconvenience or starve. On 
the one hand, the American saw Europe clamor- 
ing for what America out of her bounty might sell; 
on the other, he saw Europe supplicating to be per- 
mitted to trade with him, and the wares Europe 
offered were not necessities to America, but things 
purely of luxury, or those articles which Europe 
made better or cheaper than America. The effect of 
the tariff, therefore, was to increase the general 
American belief that while Europe could not exist 
without America, America was independent of 
Europe; that the United States graciously con- 
ferred a favor when she generously sold her surplus 
cotton and corn so that the mills of Europe might 
continue to be operated and her workingmen fed. 
The cumulative result of this belief was to make 
men self-centred, complacent, extremely well satis- 
fied with themselves and their own wisdom; proud 
of their country and its institutions, — for corn and 
cotton and other things were not the whim of Na- 
ture but the proper reward of democracy, — and 
firmly to convince them that they were more suc- 
cessful because they were more superior, and that 
it would be folly to jeopardize their happiness or 
their prosperity by becoming entangled in the 
concerns of Europe or identifying themselves in 
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any way, except commercially, with European 
affairs. 

Every student, American as well as foreign, has 
considered the tariff purely as an economic ques- 
tion and failed to appreciate its psychologic impor- 
tance; yet I am inclined to believe that in the un- 
conscious psychological influence exercised by the 
tariff is to be found the reason for its great hold 
upon the American people. Among a people only a 
few reason scientifically and the majority do not 
reason at all; impulse and the unperceived prompt- 
ings of psychology are the motivating causes of ac- 
tion or belief. The influences that shape the mind of 
the mass are the product of environment, associa- 
tion, and the contact of daily intercourse. The ordi- 
nary man reads little and thinks less, and if he hears 
the same thing repeated often enough in the circle 
in which he moves, by his fellow workman, or his 
fellow clerk, or his fellow member of the club, he 
comes eventually to accept it and to believe in it as 
the interpretation of his own understanding. These 
are the instrumentalities that create a national 
psychology. A few men were able scientifically to 
prove, to their own complete satisfaction at least, 
the economic benefits resulting from protection, 
but the mass took their economics, like their re- 
ligion, on blind faith, and as something too. occult 
for them to question. Without any clear under- 
standing of the reason, they believed it was the 
tariff that made them prosperous; as it was the 
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tariff that made them prosperous they believed 
that Europe in its envy was trying to destroy the 
tariff. The mental effect of this national faith was 
to narrow the vision of a people, to distort inter- 
national perspective, to pervert motives, and to 
exaggerate that sense of superiority that Ameri- 
cans themselves have recognized under the expres- 
sive name of “ spreadeagleism.” 

Every student of America who has not been con- 
tent to skim the surface or to indulge in hasty gen- 
eralizations from superficial observation, has been 
impressed with the fact that what may be an abso- 
lutely correct analysis of American character or 
American social institutions to-day is worthless ten 
years hence, so rapid are the changes, so continu- 
ously is the law of evolution at work. In the last 
decade a great movement has been in progress that 
has in a marked degree influenced the life of this 
people and modified their view of life. 

There has been a pronounced trend from the 
farm to the city. So great has this movement be- 
come that it has seriously disturbed sociologists as 
well as economists, the former regarding it as having 
a tendency to destroy the physique of the people 
and bring about a congestion of the large cities that 
is morally and physically demoralizing; the latter 
seeing in it the danger of a decline in agriculture and 
a consequent appreciation of all agricultural pro- 
ducts, so that the time must come when the United 
States, instead of having the cheapest food supplies 
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in the world, which has been one of the great 
sources of its prosperity, will approach more nearly 
the condition of Europe. 

The economic phase of the question I shall not 
discuss — partly because it does not properly be- 
long here, and, more to the point, because these 
fears are groundless, as it is self-evident that when 
the demand exceeds the supply or prices rise so as 
to give the farmer excessive profits, men will be 
tempted by the larger return on their capital to 
take up agricultural lands. I shall confine myself to 
a consideration of the psychological and sociologi- 
cal questions involved. 

Tradition and fiction have invested the farmer 
with certain desirable qualities; contact with the 
soil, it has come to be believed, makes men strong, 
honorable, haters of the unclean or sham; the 
farmer, absorbing from Nature her own teach- 
ings, unspoiled by the artificial conventions of the 
city, is supposed to be a better man than the city 
dweller; better in all that goes to make manhood, 
more truthful, a greater lover of virtue, more gener- 
ous; the “sturdy yeomanry” has been accepted as 
the bedrock on which a nation rests. Now, while it 
may be true that the farmer and the yeomanry of 
Europe were, in the days when there was a yeo- 
manry, possessed of these qualities, it is not true of 
the American farmer, as a class; and the influence 
of the agrarians, who have always constituted such 
a large proportion of the population in America, 
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has been decidedly detrimental. The farmer, 
whether American, that is, native-born, or foreign, 
that is, the immigrant who has come over to take 
up farming lands or to work on a farm as an agri- 
cultural laborer, has until recent years been — I 
am speaking of his class broadly and excluding the 
exceptional instances — illiterate or only scantily 
educated, narrow and grasping, deficient in initia- 
tive and resource, thriftless and discontented; not 
with the divine discontent that inspires men to do 
great deeds, but sunk in the discontent of fatalism 
that makes men curse fate without trying to bend 
fate to their will. The life of the American farmer 
made him mentally what he was. He lived remote 
from his fellows, he was cut off from association and 
society, he knew little or nothing of what was going 
on in the world about him, his life was one of hard 
and unremitting toil, too often badly rewarded; 
unversed in business, he was intensely suspicious 
of the factor and the commission merchant to 
whom he sold his crop, and believed that he was 
always being cheated, as he frequently was, — not, 
however, because he was of the simple and confid- 
ing nature that the popular myth created, but be- 
cause of his ignorance and stubbornness. This dis- 
trust made him in turn dishonest and cunning; it 
made him also the victim of the sharper, who was 
always preying upon his credulity and avarice; and 
still further convinced him that every city man was 
a rogue, while his own roguery was not dishonesty,, 
but the sport of fortune. 
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Since the world has ceased to be an aristocracy 
and has become politically and socially an indus- 
trial democracy, it is to the great middle class the 
politician caters, for it forms the bulk of the elect- 
orate, and it is to hear the voice of the man in the 
street that the democratic politician strains his 
ears. The middle class has always been the most 
conservative, the most difficult to induce to change; 
because it is middle class in fortune and intellect, it 
looks with suspicion on anything that is new, and 
it is dismayed by what is not conventional accord- 
ing to its own standards. While this class has no 
great prize to gain by revolution, it fears to lose 
what little it has by radical change. Created with- 
out ambition, it resents any variation in the exist- 
ing order; envious of prosperity or intellectual su- 
premacy, it proclaims its own mediocrity as proof 
of its virtue and honesty; habituated to rigid econ- 
omy, it condemns all luxury as sinful and demoral- 
izing. Possessed only of a limited education and 
undeveloped faculties, it is incapable of thinking 
for itself; technically not illiterate, it arrogates the 
right of opinion and criticism, and believes, in the 
conceit of its ignorance, that it is able to form an 
intelligent judgment of affairs or the actions of men. 
In this mundane world we must take the evil with 
the good as we find it. Democracy, that has brought 
us much good, has also cursed us with the creation 
of this commonplace middle class, which has been 
the clog on progress, not alone in America, but in 
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England, and wherever else democracy has over- 
thrown aristocracy. 

The European middle class is distinctly urban — 
its representative is in fact as well as in phrase “the 
man in the street”; but in America, while there is a 
large middle class in the cities and towns, it is the 
rural rather than the urban population that has 
always so largely influenced social institutions, 
dominated politicians, and shaped legislation for 
its own benefit. The politician came to look to the 
farmer for his approval, to do those things that he 
believed would meet with his commendation, and to 
refrain from those things that he feared would 
meet with condemnation. The narrowness, the 
avarice, the distorted view of the farmer compelled 
the politician, dependent upon his support, to ac- 
cept, or at least to make a pretense of accepting, 
the same view. 

The farmer prided himself on being “a plain, 
blunt man,” and he insisted that every one else, 
who would retain his confidence, must be equally 
“plain” and “blunt.” Enjoying no luxuries him- 
self, knowing little of the decencies of life, affecting 
a contempt for class or caste, although making no 
attempt to conceal his contempt for the class below 
him, the agricultural laborer, — the “hired man,” 
as he called him, to mark more strikingly the gulf 
between them, — he influenced all society so far as 
he was able through the politician. Government 
was carried on in a niggardly and penurious fashion. 
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dignity was sacrificed for a sham democracy, poli- 
ticians who were brought in contact with the 
farmer affected his style of dress and his manner of 
talk, flattering the farmer that his concept of life 
was correct; that only on the farm was honesty to 
be found, while the cities were corrupt, and men in 
high places pillaged the Republic. The American 
belief that their rulers are corrupt is the result of 
the politician catering to the farmer and telling 
him those things that he wanted to hear. The 
farmer naturally believed; much reiteration con- 
vinced him that his intelligence had not misled 
him. He quickly came to realize his political power. 
He insisted upon the passage of legislation that he 
believed would be for his benefit. I have already 
referred to protection as having had a psychologi- 
cal influence on the American people, and we again 
see how far-reaching its effects have been. The 
strength of the Republican Party has been the agra- 
rians, who were to be relied upon to vote for the 
Republicans when the workingmen in the cities, 
discontented with conditions, voted for the Demo- 
crats. In the making of tariffs the Republicans 
carefully protected the farmers, and the farmers 
naturally voted for the Republicans because they 
had come to believe that a high tariff was in their 
interest. 

May we not find one of the causes for that broad- 
ening of the American view and that saner estimate 
of life, to which reference has already been made, 
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in the influx from the farm to the city and the bring- 
ing of the farm in close contact with the city? 
There are very few farms, comparatively speaking, 
now isolated from urban communication as they 
were twenty-five years ago. The railroad, the tele- 
phone, the automobile, and the rural postman have 
made distance relative rather than a reality. A 
farmer who receives his newspaper and his letters 
daily, sometimes twice a day, who can talk to his 
man of business over the telephone, and receive 
the grain quotations from Chicago and Minneapolis 
as quickly and convenientl'y as if he sat in an office 
only a few feet from the Produce Exchange, who 
is in touch with the city or town by railroad or his 
automobile, no longer lives a hermit. Individually 
he has gone through the same process that the 
whole country has since the Spanish War broke 
down continental isolation. The American has 
become a citizen of the world, instead of merely an 
American. The farmer is fast becoming part of the 
great life around him, instead of remaining encased 
in the narrow confines of his own acres. 

The agricultural life of the American people has 
experienced a vast change for the better in the last 
quarter of a century. The growth of cities, the 
creation of new centres, the extension of railways, 
and the knowledge slowly gained that good high- 
ways are one of the great agencies in civilization 
have greatly improved the material and intellectual 
condition of the farmer. The agricultural laborer 
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still remains low in the social scale and shows little 
promise of rising, but the man who owns his farm 
or has capital enough to rent on favorable terms 
bears slight resemblance to the pioneer farmer. 
The habits and traditions and customs inherited by 
a class, who form a class apart from the rest of the 
community, are not easily cast off nor entirely 
changed in the course of one or two generations. 
The farmer who comes from a farming family, who 
was born on the soil and has lived close to the soil, 
still retains many of the characteristics and mental 
traits of his father and grandfather; but he has been 
forced to rub against the world, and in the process 
his faculties have been sharpened, until he has be- 
come more intelligent and less narrow than his for- 
bears. What perhaps more than anything else has 
changed the relation of the farm to the city is the 
American passion for education, and the ambition 
of the American girl, as determined as that of the 
American boy, to escape from the dull monotony 
of the farm and seek fortune and a more attractive 
life in the city. 

The old days when children, on the farms grew 
up almost illiterate, or at best received only a few 
months’ elementary instruction in the course of the 
year, have gone with other inconveniences of a 
pioneer life, and the rural schools are now giving 
the children of the farms a thoroughly sound and 
practical education; the log cabin schoolhouse has 
been succeeded by a “consolidated school” in a 
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modern brick building, where, if the distance is so 
great that it is beyond comfortable walking dis- 
tance for the scholars, they are taken there in carts 
and carriages at the expense of the community. 1 
The child of the farmer can now acquire an educa- 
tion with little more physical effort than the child 
in the city. 

Nor does the education end there. Nearly all the 
agricultural states — and that means practically 
every state west of the Alleghanies — have either 
a state university where instruction is given in 
agriculture or there are agricultural colleges, state 
maintained. The majority of these institutions are 
coeducational, the boys learning the science of 
farming as distinguished from the practical, and 
the girls domestic economy. It has often been said 
that the effect of these institutions is very bad, as 
two or three years, spent at the college or university 
at the most impressionable time of life, make the 
boy or girl dissatisfied with the dull routine and 
monotony of the farm after the variety and excite- 
ment of the city; that, instead of having fitted them- 
selves to be good farmers or housewives, they have 
become imitation “gentlemen” and “ladies,” with 
a veneer of conventional culture that makes them 
neither one thing nor the other. 

It is the same charge that some sociologists have 
brought against the immigrant, 2 and which leads 

1 Bulletin No. 232, Department of Agriculture. 

* Vide chapter xv. 
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them to deplore that the immigrant is encouraged 
to acquire education and thereby rise superior to 
that class in which it has pleased God to call him. 

I need not again discuss that phase of an extremely 
complicated and as yet undetermined result of our 
highly refined social system. It may be true that 
the perfect clodhopper is ruined and the perfect 
“gentleman” is not produced in the process, and 
there are people who will deplore the failure to 
accomplish the perfect result and maintain that 
-nothing has been gained and the labor and cost 
have been wasted, but that must remain a matter of 
individual opinion. What is a fact, and is neither 
theory nor speculation, is that the whole life of the 
boy and his habit of thought are affected by this 
taste of city life. Either the lure of the city is too 
strong to be withstood, and he turns his back on the 
farm and seeks fortune in the city, which is one of 
the reasons why more and more the farm boy drifts 
to the city; or if he is content to go back to the land 
and follow in the footsteps of his father, he walks 
with head more erect and his feet more firmly 
planted. He has known intellectual discipline and 
is the better for it; he has rubbed elbows with men ' 
and has seen human nature in its various aspects; 
he may not understand the full meaning of life, but 
he has been unable to escape from some of its 
teachings; and culture and refinement, instead of 
being things to be despised, assume a virtue of 
their own. He brings to the farm and his commu- 
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nity a message; his influence affects the lives of his 
neighbors. It will take a great many years to work 
a radical change in the agricultural element in the 
United States, but that change is going on, — not 
easily observable from month to month, but notice- 
able from year to year, strikingly so if we contrast 
one decade with another. Back and forth that in- 
fluence flows, from the farm to the city and from 
the city to the farm, making the farmer take a 
more rational view of life and the motives of men, 
and making men in the cities, the politicians espe- 
cially, treat the farmer, not as a spoiled child who 
must be pampered and coddled if a display of 
temper is to be avoided, but as a sensible being 
who can be argued with and is capable of reasoning. 
The result is nationally a broadening of vision and 
a saner concept of life; a more rational judgment 
and a lessening temptation to create distrust and 
suspicion and find an unworthy purpose in all 
that is done. 

It is worth while before leaving the subject to 
note that the augmentation of the city population 
by the rural has had no influence on the people who 
dwell in the cities, but changes in time, and usually 
a very brief time, the character and habits and view 
of life of the rural element attracted to the city. 
On a smaller scale the same process is at work that 
is continuously converting the immigrant into an 
American; it is the working of the same irrefutable 
law that makes a lower civilization yield to a higher 
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and causes the lower to imitate the superior, and 
in the process acquire some at least of the charac- 
teristics of the dominant people. It is the workings 
of this law that explain why the immigrant has not- 
dragged down the American to his own level; for 
the same reason the young man from the farm and 
the country, who brings to the city the simple ways 
and pure life (according to tradition) of the farmer, 
rapidly comes to live and think as does the man 
whose place of birth is the city and who has spent 
all his life among its environments. Men adapt 
themselves to their moral and material conditions 
exactly as they do to their physical; they overcome 
Nature not by foolishly fighting it, but by yielding 
to it and making Nature their servant instead of 
their master. The immigrant, despite his numerical 
strength, is too puny to be able to change an estab- 
lished civilization, and must submit to it or be 
beaten in the struggle; the man from the farm must 
take on the ways and methods of the city or remain 
a farmer, and in that case he has been conquered 
by the city and goes back to the farm in despair. 



CHAPTER XXn 

DEMOCRACY, THE DEMAGOGUE, AND SOME DETAILS 

The first decade of the twentieth century, the de- 
cade following the Spanish War, will always be 
noteworthy in the history of American sociology. 
In some respects it has no historical parallel, and 
is one of the most extraordinary phases of social 
development the world has ever seen. It is the in- 
fluence of the “moral uplift,” the assumed ethical 
regeneration of the American people, which is 
popularly supposed to have wrought a stupendous 
change in American character. 

It has been told elsewhere 1 why the American 
people held the law in light respect, and that pe- 
culiar conditions made it possible for the com- 
mercial pirate to flourish. In the days of piracy 
on the seas we may be sure that men who were 
engaged in legitimate trade looked upon piracy 
as a shocking and shameful thing; in the privacy 
of their counting-rooms merchants whose ven- 
tures had failed because their galleons had fallen 
the prey of pirates must have denounced the im- 
becility or cowardice of a government that per- 
mitted piracy to flourish; women whose husbands 
had been made to walk the plank, and men whose 

1 Vide chapter xiv. 
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sons were the victims of the rovers of the sea, must 
in their grief have accused the government of pro- 
fiting by piracy — as it often did — and fatalisti- 
cally resigned themselves to the inevitable. Piracy, 
as I have elsewhere said, flourished and was toler- 
ated as a recognized institution so long as it was 
sanctioned by the moral conscience of the age, and 
it received its death-blow only when nations be- 
came more enlightened and more humane and pub- 
lic opinion was strong enough to make itself heard; 1 
but a long period had to elapse before their intel- 
gence was appealed to and their humanity was 
touched. I have written to little purpose if I have 
not made it plain that every historical movement 
which leads to progress and a higher plane of social 
development begins in the consciousness of a peo- 
ple that there are evils to be corrected or conditions 
to be made better. A feeling that is vague and 
nebulous slowly takes form and word until it gains 
strength and culminates in an explosion, either in 

1 “ What is it that has rendered murder a rare exception instead of a fre- 
quent social event? It is not the existence of statutes which make murder a 
crime; it is the growth of a public opinion which makes the individual con- 
demn himself and his friends, as well as his enemies, for indulgence in that 
propensity. There were laws enough against murder in Italy five hundred 
years ago; but these laws were practically inoperative, because they had not 
really formed part of the social conscience, as they have to-day. On the other 
hand, the social conscience of mediaeval Italy, with all its laxity in the matter 
of murder, was strict in certain matters of commercial trust, on which it is 
to-day relatively loose. A man actually forfeited self-respect by a question- 
able financial transaction in those days as he did not forfeit it by the murder 
of two or three of his best friends. As a consequence, that particular kind of 
financial immorality was much rarer then than it is now.” — Hadley: The 
Education of the American Citizen , p. 28. 
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revolt against duly constituted authority, or in 
anarchy against society itself, or in an attempt to 
revolutionize society so that it may reform itself. 
But such movements are never cataclysmic, they 
are of slow growth; they never come without warn- 
ing if we have eyes clear enough to see and ears 
keen enough to hear the mutterings of unrest and 
discontent among a people. 

That for half a century following the close of the 
Civil War, the American people suffered grievous 
wrongs from commercial piracy, no one will deny; 
that many thoughtful persons appreciated the evil 
and endeavored to remedy it is abundantly proven; 
that the mass of the people were indifferent and 
accepted the evil as inevitable, although with a 
dim longing for justice and honesty in business, 
contemporary testimony reveals. Where an evil 
exists, that evil will be ultimately corrected, unless 
a nation has become so corrupted and weakened 
by its own evil practices that it no longer has the 
manhood or moral fibre to seek regeneration. In 
that case national decay follows as a matter of 
course, and nations and peoples sink to a lower 
existence and are great only in the memory of the 
past. 

Per se a democracy does not necessarily create 
the demagogue. The demagogue, it has been well 
said, is a by-product of democracy, not its fruit . 1 
In all ages and under all political systems the dema- 

1 Butler: The American as He Is, p. 77. 
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gogue has flourished, but the peculiar political sys- 
tem that the American continent gave birth to, and 
the even more peculiar conditions that attended 
the growth and development of the American peo- 
ple, gave extraordinary encouragement to the 
spread and the power of the demagogue. America 
has always suffered under the curse of too much 
learning and too little education. 

“The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read. 

With loads of learned lumber in his head.” 

From the cradle her children have been crammed 
with book learning, very often a conglomeration 
of meaningless things, but it has been no part of 
the curriculum to teach them the real meaning of 
education, and to help them to discriminate, to sift 
out the false from the true, to think for themselves. 
Americans have rioted in grammar and remained 
ignorant of the alphabet. 

The soil in which demagogism thrives most luxu- 
riantly is that of the half-educated in comfortable 
circumstances, where life is easy, who flatter them- 
selves that they are well informed and able to think 
for themselves. Where there is great illiteracy and 
much poverty, the demagogue makes headway 
more slowly, for the illiterate, weighted down by 
poverty, cannot be moved by appeals either to 
cupidity or intelligence, and longing as well as 
ambition have been crushed out. To create discon- 
tent, to convince the people that they were badly 
governed, to explain the reason for bad government 
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in the dishonesty and incompetence of rulers was 
the mission of the demagogue, who now found it 
more popular to style himself a “ reformer.” 1 He 
appealed to passion and envy. He arrayed class 
against class, he discovered wrong in all that was 
done. 

I have already referred to the influence exerted 
on the demagogue by the farmer and the con- 
stant catering of the demagogue to the farmer. 
There have been agitators inspired by a great pur- 
pose, — zealots, fanatics, men of extreme views, 
illogical and dangerous as leaders, and yet who 
accomplished much good because they were honest, 
courageous, and unselfish, and were ready to wear 
the martyr’s crown if they could lighten the burden 
of humanity. But the demagogues in America who 
have done so much harm, especially in the last 
decade or so, have been agitators for the love of 
agitation and for the sake of the profit derived from 
their occupation; selfish, ambitious, scheming men, 
who, to gratify their petty ambitions of power or 
place, have been willing to discredit their country 
in the eyes of the world and have strengthened 
rather than weakened the evils which they pre- 
tended to condemn. 

The agitator who achieved was brave enough to 

1 “At the present time average well-intentioned Americans are likely to 
be reformers of one kind or another, while the more intelligent and disinter- 
ested of them are pretty sure to vote a 4 reform ’ ticket. To stand for a pro- 
gramme of reform has been one of the recognized roads to popularity.” — 
Croly: The Promise of American Life , p. 141. 
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battle against a wrong; intelligent enough to offer 
a concrete remedy for the evil of which he com- 
plained; his mission accomplished, strong enough 
to cast ambition aside. All history bears eloquent 
tes tim ony to this truth — the Cromwells who did 
their perdurable work and the Tylers who pillaged 
and slew to no purpose. It is a vulgar error that 
genius is akin to insanity. 1 Genius, especially that 
genius which shapes the thoughts of men and turns 
the social stream into a new channel, is poise, san- 
ity, admirable self-control. It is the imagination 
of genius, its far-reaching power to vision the future, 
its listening ear able to hear the inarticulate voice of 
nature as well as man, its contempt for the common- 
place, and its detestation of the banal, that makes it 
incomprehensible to the mass, who sapiently shake 
their heads and shout “mad” as the easiest explan- 
ation of what is beyond their understanding. 

The American demagogues proclaimed evils that 
were known to exist, but they offered no remedy; 
they were always ready with panaceas that were so 
flagrantly dishonest that they found no accept- 
ance. 2 They kept the people in a state of perpetual 

1 “So far from the position holding true, that great wit (or genius, in our 
modern way of speaking) has a necessary alliance with insanity, the greatest 
wits, on the contrary, will ever be found to be the sanest writers. It is im- 
possible for the mind to conceive of a mad Shakspeare.” — Lamb: Essays of 
Elia , “Sanity of True Genius.’ * 

2 “We are a people given to indulging in spasms! They are intense while 
they last. They are so unreasonable and unreasoning that they present a 
fine opportunity for the adroit demagogue.” Day: The Raid on Prosperity, 
p. 231. 
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discontent, for contentment and the acceptance of 
conditions would have deprived the demagogue 
of his occupation. They engendered universal sus- 
picion and mistrust. At first destroying confidence 
in their political representatives and finding this 
to be popular, the demagogue, like the informer of 
the Inquisition, soon saw that it was profitable to 
assail the veracity and honesty of every one not 
belonging to that mythical element “the people,” 
until finally every American came to believe that 
every other American was dishonest; and the world 
was witness to the amazing spectacle of a great 
nation talking and writing of their corruption, 
admitting it, accepting it, but making no attempt 
to purify the national honor. It was little wonder 
that all the world should accept the American esti- 
mate of American morality, and be justified in 
believing that as a people the Americans were un- 
scrupulous, corrupt, dishonest, and without sense 
of ethical responsibility. It was another indictment 
brought against democracy by the enemies of de- 
mocracy; it was another proof that democracy was 
a failure; and while a democracy could feed man- 
kind with its wheat and clothe them with its cotton, 
it were a thousand times better for the moral wel- 
fare of the world that it should go hungry and naked 
rather than pay the price democracy exacted. 

No historian need apologize for American polit- 
ical and civic corruption, first, because it is a fact 
that the historian is compelled to recognize; sec- 
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ondly, because the corruption in America of which 
so much has been said and heard is neither the effect 
of democracy nor is it peculiar to America. Cor- 
ruption, political corruption especially, as I have 
pointed out in the previous volume, is a phase in 
the evolution of society, and as a people reach a 
higher plane corruption disappears and their con- 
cept of government becomes more ethical. This is 
shown not only in the character of the men whom 
they call to affairs, but in the character of their 
legislation, for it is as impossible to conceive that 
moral men will sanction immoral laws as it is that 
dishonest men will legislate honestly. Unconsciously 
a whole people become more moral, and this influ- 
ences the relation of man to man; trickery instead 
of being secretly admired and envied is publicly 
condemned; to be dishonest in business under the 
color of law is as shameful as the “business” of the 
housebreaker or the footpad. 

' The American love of exaggeration makes him 
magnify his vices as well as his virtues. In his 
humorous moments the American is aware of this 
national quality and treats it whimsically; it is 
when the American is most serious that he exagge- 
rates most and is quite unaware that he is guilty 
of hyperbole. And the foreigner takes him at his 
word. From second-hand information, based on 
American newspapers, magazines, and books, the 
speeches of professional American reformers, whe- 
ther in their own country or abroad, or the hasty 
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impressions of visitors, who find an appeal to their 
vanity in contrasting the purity of their institu- 
tions with the viciousness of democratic institutions, 
is gathered this conclusion of American corrup- 
tion. However, admitting that there has been, 
and, unfortunately, there still is to-day, much pub- 
lic and private corruption in America, I do not 
believe that any person who is competent to take a 
detached view of America, and who has sufficient 
knowledge to entitle him to speak with authority, 
will take such a despondent view of American mo- 
rality as Americans themselves do. But it is not so 
much a question whether the American people are 
corrupt as whether they are less corrupt now than 
they were, say, ten or twenty years ago, for the 
answer will show the trend of their psychological 
development. 

I have said before, — and it is a thing that can 
be said again, because it ought to be impressed on 
Americans themselves no less than on foreigners 
if they would obtain a clear understanding of Amer- 
ican civilization, — America is simply passing 
through the same evolutionary stage that all na- 
tions and all peoples have to undergo. Civic and 
individual corruption seem to be inseparable from 
the life of a people in its early development. 1 The 
test of the moral strength and vitality of a people 
and their institutions is not whether at some time 
in their social progress they were corrupt, but whe- 

1 Cj. Root: The Citizen's Part in Government , chap, iv, passim. 
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ther they were corrupt without being ashamed of 
their corruption, whether they knew that corrup- 
tion existed and yet had become so debauched that 
they accepted it as a matter of course, and were too 
inert to attempt to escape from its demoralizing 
influence. It has been explained in a previous chap- 
ter that peculiar circumstances gave unusual op- 
portunity for civic and commercial corruption in 
the United States, and that in the early days the 
whole people were too busy building a place of 
shelter to have time to decorate it or even to keep 
it clean. The American people were like an untidy 
housewife, who disposes of the dirt by sweeping 
it under the bed. For many years the Americans 
were an untidy people — untidy in manners, dress, 
speech, habits, and concept of life. They knew that 
there was dirt all around and about them, but they 
were so busy and so careless that it did not annoy 
them. 

The dirt went on accumulating until finally it 
became too obtrusive to be ignored, even by the 
most indifferent and case-hardened. When a nation 
for years has been educated to believe that dirt is 
not harmful, and that it must be accepted because 
Providence has decreed it, as the Spaniards did in 
the eighteenth century, 1 it is not easy for that very 

1 “When in the year 1760, some bold men in the Government proposed 
that the streets of Madrid should be cleansed, so daring a suggestion excited 
general anger. Not only the vulgar, but even those who were called educated* 
were loud in their censure. The medical profession, as the guardians of the 
public health, were desired, by the Government, to give their opinion. This 
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inconvenient person, the reformer, who is always 
poking his nose into other people’s affairs and trying 
to upset established institutions, to convince them 
to the contrary. No one reformer taught the virtue 
of cleanliness, physical and moral; no one man was 
the Peter the Hermit to preach a crusade against 
the bondage of dirt. A thousand men were the 
apostles of the new dispensation, a whole people, 
virile and clean despite their corruption, a people 
fit to survive because their impulses were right 
even though they had been deadened by evil influ- 
ences, were unconsciously seeking reform. It came 
through its own impetus. It grew because men 
saw the folly of corruption. Selfishness was the 
moving cause. Heretofore it had been the selfish- 
ness of the few banded together against the rights 
of the many, now the many were determined to 
exert their rights against the selfishness of the few. 
Law after law went on the statute books to curb 
the power of monopoly and make it more difficult 
for monopoly to exist, and to deprive wealth of 

they had no difficulty in doing. They had no doubt that the dirt ought to 
remain. To remove it, was a new experiment; and of new experiments, it 
was impossible to foresee the issue. Their fathers having lived in the midst 
of it, why should not they do the same? Their fathers were wise men, and 
must have had good reasons for their conduct. Even the smell, of which some 
persons complained, was most likely wholesome. For, the air being sharp 
and piercing, it was extremely probable that bad smells made the atmosphere 
heavy, and in that way deprived it of some of its injurious properties. The 
physicians of Madrid were, therefore, of the opinion that matters had better 
remain as their ancestors had left them, and that no attempts should be 
made to purify the capital by removing the filth which lay scattered on every 
ode.”. — Buckle: History of Civilization in England , vol. n, p. 75. 
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privileges that had been stolen from the people. 
The people were not easily aroused, for they were 
sunk in the fatuousness of their content and had 
been fed too long on the belief that their lot was 
more fortunate than that of any other people, and 
as a people they were more careless and more easily 
imposed upon than those of any other country. 
Yet with all their contentment there was always a 
healthy discontent, which is the sign of progress; 
and there was an almost passionate craving to find 
“an anodyne for the spiritual distress of men.” One 
need never despair of an individual or a people who 
are discontented with conditions, and are endeav- 
oring, even though blindly, and at times it would 
seem unintelligently, to find means to change them. 

The moral wave that has swept over the United 
States during the last few years is the reaction from 
the material to the spiritual : the never-ending con- 
flict that each man must wage in his struggle to 
triumph over the impulses of nature or to yield to 
the mystic forces that make him what he is. In 
those years following the Civil War, nature tri- 
umphed and the material was victor. There was 
neither time nor thought nor inclination for any- 
thing else. The spiritual fire that the crusade against 
slavery had kindled, that glowed at white heat 
during those years of agitation and that men fed 
with their bodies, spent itself when the iron heel of 
the North stamped upon slavery. The preacher no 
longer found an audience, for now there was no 
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great moral issue to arouse the emotions; holy liv- 
ing and holy dying could be attended to after the 
crops had been garnered and the golden grain had 
been transformed into grains of gold. The mad 
rush of the Argonauts to the Golconda of California 
was typical of that all-absorbing, wild scramble of 
the American people for wealth, which crushed out 
every other impulse and transformed every thought 
into a vision of money. 

“There stands America,” says an American 
writer, 1 “bare-armed, deep-chested, with neck like 
a tower, engaged in this superb struggle to dominate 
Nature and put the elements into bondage to man. 
It is not strange that this spectacle is the greatest 
of influences, drawing the young like fishes in a net. 
Involuntarily all talents apply themselves to ma- 
terial production. No wonder that men of science 
no longer study Nature for Nature’s sake, they 
must perforce put her powers into harness; no won- 
der that professors no longer teach knowledge for 
the sake of knowledge, they must make their stu- 
dents efficient factors in the industrial world; no 
wonder that clergymen no longer preach repent- 
ance for the sake of the kingdom of Heaven, they 
must turn churches into prosperous corporations, 
multiplying communicants, and distributing Christ- 
mas presents by the gross.” 

Mentally as well as physically an alert race, the 
American brain up to the present time has been a dis- 

1 Sedgwick: The New American Type, and Other Essays , p. 106 . 
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tinct disappointment to the well-wishers of America. 
Its material future no one questions, but there has 
as yet appeared no realization for those who looked 
forward to see an American produce something so 
great in literature, music, painting, or sculpture, 
or make such a discovery in science (not industrial 
science, but science that has a meaning beside its 
commercial value), that all the world would acclaim 
it as the work of a master. The world has hoped, 
or at least that portion whose belief in a bourgeoisie 
is firmly centred, that in a bourgeoisie creative fac- 
ulty may produce the same phenomena as in an 
aristocracy, and that the absence of artificial class 
distinctions does not necessarily crush out artistic 
expression. It has already been explained that one 
of the reasons why the aesthetic sense is so little 
developed in the American is the specialization of 
their faculties and energies in the conquest of the 
material, which has deadened their appreciation of 
art and has given them little opportunity to devote 
themselves to anything except the pursuit of wealth; 
but there are other reasons. Under this forced draft 
of excessive physical energy the American mind 
has become shallow, almost childish, with an ex- 
traordinary power to generalize, but strikingly 
deficient in the ability to analyze; a mind with 
neither depth nor breadth nor grasp. The highest 
form of intellectual development is synthesis, and 
that faculty is almost entirely absent in the Amer- 
ican, who, in the same marked degree, is deficient 
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in the power of abstraction. The abstract does not 
appeal to him; facts, concrete results, too often 
empirical, are the only things that impress him. 

This mentality colors the whole life and thought 
of the people; it makes them what they are, just as, 
a priori, their minds are the reflex of their life and 
institutions. In other countries, — in England 
especially, — customs, precedent, the common law 
— not alone the common law of the courts but the 
unwritten code of society — govern, and thus make, 
it is true, for rigid adherence, but also for great 
flexibility by constantly keeping in motion the op- 
posing forces of collectivism and individualism. 
Although the Americans have a much greater indi- 
vidual initiative than the English, they are unable 
to accomplish anything unless they sink their indi- 
viduality and become part of an organized society 
or association formally created for a specific pur- 
pose . 1 To instance: The American, generous and 
sympathetic, seldom if ever is his own almoner, 
but he joins a society and subscribes liberally to 
the cause of charity. The American explanation 
would be, first, that he is too busy to find a worthy 
object of relief; therefore, instead of personally giv- 
ing his money here or coal or medicine or food 
there, he sends his check to the society, this involv- 
ing only the time required to sign his name. Fur- 
thermore, he has come to believe that charity is 

1 ‘‘An extraordinary capacity for self-organization,” in Doctor van Dyke’s 
"approving words (The Spirit of America , p. 168). 
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merely another phase of “business,” and that for 
charity to be properly and economically adminis- 
tered, it must be supervised by persons whose busi- 
ness is the business of charity, who are as expert in 
their own line as he is in his, whose knowledge and 
experience entitle them to be regarded as authori- 
ties. Having respect only for specialized knowledge 
and conscious of his own deficiencies, it seems as 
necessary to engage an expert on charity as it is to 
engage an expert on engineering or medicine when 
their services are required. 

This fondness — this passion, almost, it might be 
termed — for organization and association has be- 
become so ingrained in the American character that 
it has become one of the dominating influences of 
American life. It has tended to develop the power 
of organization and the system of associated en- 
deavor to an extraordinarily high plane of perfec- 
tion, and it has lessened the power of individual 
effort. No man will lead a movement, but he will 
willingly become the president of a society if his 
neighbors and friends will join as members; his 
importance and influence depend not so much on 
his character or convictions as on the size of the 
association which sponsors him and for which he 
is spokesman. 

No doubt a great deal of harm has been done by 
the indiscriminate giving of money to the unde- 
serving poor, but as it is the boast of the law that 
better a hundred men shall go unwhipped of justice 
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than one innocent shall suffer, so perhaps charity 
loses nothing if occasionally the undeserving profit 
and the distress of the deserving is not overlooked 
in the fine weighing of claims to succor. It is not of 
course to be denied that organization and system 
are necessary, that the greatest results are accom- 
plished by carefully planned work rather than by 
haphazard efforts; but charity loses its delicate 
flavor when the aim appears to be, not to do the 
most good in the least ostentatious manner, but to 
be able to compile figures where “cost” is worked 
out in the same way that a railway manager cal- 
culates in decimals the expense of moving a ton of 
freight a mile. There is encouraged a smaller ad- 
miration for the work of the charitable society 
and greater appreciation of the mechanism of its 
management. Teachers, charity workers, hospitals, 
schools, every agency, in fact, for the benefit of 
society, now pins its faith to organization. It is the 
universal cry. By organization shall man be made 
whole and the wicked turn to light. In place of the 
old personal contact between pupil and teacher, 
personality and individuality being the great con- 
trolling force, there is an organization of teachers 
who pass on the merits or demerits of the pupil, to 
whom a pupil is an impersonal atom, a cog merely 
in the wheel of organization. Organization is pro- 
claimed as the essential thing. Clergymen preach 
it; the more highly organized the congregation, the 
more numerous the organized societies, the more 
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successful the parish. While every member of the 
congregation is encouraged to join one or more of 
the societies connected with the parish, individual 
effort is not encouraged, for in a highly organized 
society there is no place for the individual except 
as an integer of the organization. 

It follows as a matter of course that the result of 
this social training is to strengthen the belief in the 
material and to dwarf the imaginative faculty. It is 
not the eloquence or sincerity of the preacher that 
makes his church famous; rather it is the skill of his 
business manager, for, although he is not given that 
title, every church has its business manager and 
his corps of assistants, to bring “business” to the 
church on Sunday just as on the other six days of 
the week their own business is their chief concern. 1 
Business is a fetich. 

The psychological effect of American wholesale 
methods — establishing a standard quotation for 
souls, 1 buying “ Christmas presents by the gross,” 

1 “ Even the business of saving souls cannot afford to dispense with busi- 
ness methods. Appropriately enough, it is a gentleman from Pittsburg who 
is to preside over the committee that has for its slogan, A million dollars for 
foreign missions and twenty-five thousand souls saved.’ From Pittsburg we 
thus learn that the standard quotation on souls is forty dollars, a bit of infor- 
mation which is sure to fire the flagging zeal of every contributor to foreign 
missions. No playing here with vague generalities, no allusion to the countless 
millions of the East, or the heathen sitting in darkness and unenumerated 
by the census-man. After this, every man knows what he gets; he pays down 
his forty dollars and he gets one soul saved. That the contributions will now 
pour in there can be no doubt. Seldom has such a bargain in this line been 
offered. The scheme needs only to be completed by a giant clock which 
should show from day to day and from week to week the steady accretion of 
souls.” — New York Evening Post , June 1, 1911. * 
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organizing a “campaign” to create a love for the 
aesthetic or to popularize Wagner — deprives the 
American of one of the greatest joys of life. To 
him the end is everything, the means nothing; but 
he loses sight of the fact that it is the accomplish- 
ment of results rather than the results themselves 
that marks the difference between the workingman 
who mechanically sets the bricks and the architect 
who sees in every brick the expression of his genius. 
The American does not do his higher thinking for 
himself, but is satisfied to have it done for him and 
made as easy as possible so that he can readily 
assimilate it. He feeds his mind as well as his body 
on extracts and concentrated foods, because they 
are time-savers and represent what he so much 
admires — the perfection of machinery and busi- 
ness organization over hand labor and individual 
effort. He takes kindly to “ canned goods,” whether 
milk or music, pork or philosophy, honey or humor, 
lard or literature, provided they are put up by a 
reliable firm and have been sufficiently and flam- 
boyantly advertised. “We want,” says an Ameri- 
can writer, “our literature reduced to ‘snappy’ 
paragraphs, we want what we call culture in the 
form of capsules, — half-hour readings and lectures 
between the intervals of our more serious business, 
— because we feel that somehow we ought to have 
these things, and we want to get through with them 
in as short order as possible.” 1 This expresses the 

1 Brooks: The Wine of the Puritans, p. 43. 
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universal desire of the American “to get there.” 
His pleasure is not in reading but in having read — 
he has reached his goal, but to reach it he must 
employ the same labor-saving devices that he does 
in industrialism; there must be no wasted time in 
description when the fate of the heroine is yet to 
be determined. 

To be regarded by the community as a “good 
business man ” is one of the surest recommendations 
for civic or political preferment. But it does not 
necessarily follow that because a man has made a 
fortune in selling furniture or boots, he is qualified 
to administer the affairs of a city or the state; in 
fact, his training usually quite unfits him for taking 
a large and detached view of life; his soul and his 
mind have been narrowed and cramped by the pur- 
suit of money and the continual calculation of 
profits. This worship of business and its high priest, 
the successful man of business, has made it impos- 
sible for the professional man (always excepting 
the lawyer, who is so interwoven with business that 
he is a part of it) to obtain political preferment or 
to be a directing force in the affairs of state. In 
Congress, for instance, at the present time there sits 
no member whose claim to distinction is that he has 
written a great work on history, science, or political 
economy, or who holds a chair at one of the leading 
universities, or who has made a scientific discovery 
of lasting value; the type of man to be found in 
Parliament, in the Chamber of Deputies, in the 
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Reichstag, in the Cortes, in fact in every European 
legislature. The qualities that command European 
approval are no claim to favor in American politics. 
The writer, the economist, the scientist, the profes- 
sor, are all well enough in their way, but their way 
does not lead to politics; for politics are practical, 
and the man who sits at his desk laboriously turn- 
ing out a few words at a time, instead of turning 
the torrent of his words at a stenographer, shows 
that he is unpractical, and there is no place for such 
as he in an intensely practical world. One cannot 
conceive of a poet, a really great poet, as a candi- 
date for Congress. In the first place, it would be 
impossible for him to secure the nomination, for 
the political managers would treat his aspirations 
as a huge joke and dispose of them accordingly; but 
conceding that by an accident lie should be nomi- 
nated, ridicule would defeat him. Every newspaper 
would print parodies of his blank verse, “the poet 
in politics” would be as amusing to the crowd as 
the clown in the circus, so long as the novelty 
lasted, and then the public would scornfully ask 
what a poet knows about politics, a trade the mys- 
teries of which the business man and the practical 
politician are alone competent to master. 

Prior to the Civil War little attention was paid 
to science, because science was abstract, and there- 
fore it made no appeal to Americans, and it was 
also deemed “unpractical.” With the close of the 
Civil War the same impetus was given to manufac- 
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turing and industrialism in America that England 
had felt after the Napoleonic wars. Americans 
realized that, unless they substituted scientific 
methods for rule of thumb, it would be impossible 
for them to compete with foreign nations, and they 
turned their attention to the study of science and 
went about it with the same thoroughness they had 
shown in the subjection of the continent. Science 
is now ardently pursued. Every year vast sums are 
spent to teach science in high schools, colleges, 
universities, and technical institutions; heavy en- 
dowments have been made for scientific research; 
state and federal governments spend millions for 
scientific investigations; and the farmer, the woods- 
man, the manufacturer, is taught at the expense of 
the people how to improve his crop or his products 
by making science a partner in the firm. But while 
science is appreciated for what it does, the scientist 
enjoys little consideration. Science can increase 
the yield of an acre and make more dollars come 
out of the earth, therefore science is held in respect; 
but it is the farmer who profits and not the scien- 
tist. The farmer takes all that science gives him 
and has rather a contempt for the scientist. It is 
the American way. 


THE END 
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Abolitionists, moral in New England; 
practical in the West, 475. 

Aborigines, Americans uninfluenced by, 
240. 

Abstract, tbe, makes no appeal to the 
American, 566. 

Acceleration, law of, 251. 

Accident, factor in American develop- 
ment, 312. 

Action, causes of, 539. 

Adams, Charles Francis, on evolution of 
native labor in Quincy, 378. 

Adams, John, partisanship in Revolu- 
tion, 318; unpopular for advocacy of 
separation from England, 205. 

Adams, Samuel, character summed up 
by Lecky, 215; factor in the American 
Revolution, 210; root and branch man, 
214. 

Advancement, common cause of, ele- 
ment in nationality, 231 ; social, coin- 
cident with intellectual, 380. 

Adventure, American spirit of, 522 ; love 
of in the English, 522. 

^Esthetic, sense of in Italians, 394. 

Agriculture, effect on southern charac- 
ter, 367. 

Aliens absorbed by the Americans, 23; 
conquerors only through physical su- 
periority, 384; deterioration of man- 
ners through, 449 ; lowered vitality of, 
390; rapid absorption of through com- 
mon language, 260 ; relation to native 
stock, 372; transformation of, 240. 

Alliances, see also Entangling alliances ; 
American contempt for, 516. 

Ambition, the motive to make men 
fight, 499. 

America, absorptive power of civiliza- 
tion in, 269 ; bad manners in, 434 ; cross- 
ing of human types m, 266 ; deterior- 
ating effect of slavery in, 457 et seq. , 
distinct school of letters in, 422 ; di- 
versity of climate, 241 , each race as- 


similation better, 416; early commer- 
cial methods, 355; early immigration 
into, 244; ease of passage of laws in, 
350 ; economic burden of foreign child 
in, 405 ; economic force moulding for- 
mative period of, 469; effect of Revo- 
lution on, 309 ; English uniform lan- 
guage in, 263; exaction of conformity 
elevates standards in, 417; false doc- 
trine of class in, 403 ; fed by breed- 
ing of its own people, 244; financial 
buccaneer, 356; formulae of effect of 
immigration on, 425 ; gratitude of 
immigrant to, 400; human nature un- 
changed in, 331 ; immigration and the 
working classes in, 374 ; intermarriage 
of foreign element in, 380; language 
of unaffected by immigrant, 233 ; law 
of pioneer community, 340; legal in- 
terpretation in, 353 ; low state of before 
Civil War, 500; melting process of race 
in, 270 ; mistaken political philosophy 
in, 330 ; moral backbone of the “ com- 
mon people,” 242 ; mother of freedom 
by accident, 370; new blood in, re- 
flected in mind, 421 ; no concession to 
foreign tongue in, 419 ; passing through 
an evolutionary stage, 560 ; phases of 
law in, 332; political aristocracy in, 
analogous to Scotland, 482 ; power of 
common political belief in, 369; power 
of wealth in, 335 ; race amalgamation 
in, 250 ; railway financing, 355 ; ready- 
made civilization, 357; resources of, 
233 ; rule of primitive justice in, 336 ; 
social revolution in, 185; society in, 
242; speed in development of , 354; state 
laws in, 351 ; unchallenged possession 
of, 232 ; uniformity of moral code in, 
240; unique in advantageousness of 
immigration, 384. 

American and Englishman, differen- 
tiated outwardly and subjectively, 258. 

American appeal for Irish allies, 324. 
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American brain, 565, 

American captain of industry, 59. 

American character, affected by the 
Constitution, 276 ; analyzed by Burke, 
180; belief in luck, 313; bearing of 
historical events upon, 487; broad- 
ened by international view point, 322; 
changes in, 529 ; determined by Puri- 
tan ancestry, 423; differentiation of in 
North and South, 360 et seq. ,* effect of 
foreign element on, 322; formation of, 
346; frank and outspoken, 290; has be- 
come fixed, 23; hysterical yet con- 
servative, 291; in formative period 
moulded by slavery, 469 ; metaphysical 
strain in, 283 ; not without subtlety, 
291 ; physical energy debars fatalism, 
313; tested in treatment of immigrant, 
449; weakness for the “short cut/* 
313. 

American characteristics, absorptive 
and repellent forces of, 240; adoption 
of by the foreigner, 234; four causes of, 
315; predominant, 180. 

American citizens, transformation of 
aliens into, 236. 

American civilization, approach of per- 
manent state of, 338 ; forced draft of, 
354; in hands of Americans born in 
America, 245; lawlessness distinguish- 
ing feature of, 329. 

American colonies, alienation from 
mother country not desired, 201 ; Colo- 
nial Congress called, 199; colonies no 
longer but states now, 214; commercial 
conditions in, 201; currency largely 
matter of barter, 209; dependence on 
British manufactures, 202; English ig- 
norance of, 157; enrich England, 40; 
exports of, 40; first shedding of Eng- 
lish blood by Englishmen on American 
soil, 220; force of public opinion in, 
198; interpretation of authority of 
King and Parliament, 186; lapse of 
fealty to Church Establishment, 246 ; 
legal codes in, 340 ; material condition 
of, 35 ; miniature states, 182 ; revolt of, 
part of world-wide movement, 183; 
population of, 36; rise of political state 
ha, 195; servants 'in, 51; South Caro- 
lina’s action symptomatic of National 


spirit, 248; spirit of liberty in, 180; 
occupation of French territory, 189; 
wages in, 49. 

American colonists, attitude toward 
taxation, 190; confidence of, 150, 164; 
desire for autonomy, not rupture of 
political nexus, 206; evidences of loy- 
alty to England, 206; evolution of from 
theological politicians to political 
theologians, 196; physical and mental 
deviation from English type, 217; same 
mental qualities as Englishman in 
England, 184; spirit of nation awak- 
ened, 213 ; tendency to federation 
prosaged defensive union of Revolu- 
tion, 212; the Crown as a protection of, 
201 ; trade of with the West Indies and 
the Spanish Main, 207. 

American commerce obstructed, 326. 

American Constitution. See Constitu- 
tion, Aunerican. 

American development, second epoch 
of, 309. 

American hatred of England, psycho- 
logical effect of, 315, 319; increase after 
war, 328. 

American history, critical period of, 490. 

American institutions. See Institutions, 
American. 

American Independence, battle of 
fought in London, 182. 

Americanism, confidence in strength de- 
fined as, 233. 

Americanism of American-born chil- 
dren, illustrated, 262. 

American jurisprudence, owes its origin 
to England, 5. 

American literature, fathers of, 238. 

American mind, 61, 252, 565. 

American nationality undetermined by 
birthplace, 228’. 

American Nation, application of term, 
222 ; belated avowal of, 224 ; is born, 221 ; 
confidence in destiny of, 311; rapid de- 
velopment of in advanced civilization, 
251. 

American native stock forced upward 
by immigration, 379. 

American People, the, ability of to reject 
destructive elements, 240; absence of 
religious differences among, 238; ab- 
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sorptive power of, 323; economic basis 
of their early history, 469; false ideas 
regarding, 21 ; homogeneity of, 235 ; like 
an untidy housewife, 561; material 
condition of at outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion, 46; mixture of races without na- 
tionality, 223; subjected to tests of 
nationality, 232; swayed by the ideal, 
310; unvitiated by Indian blood, 240; 
concept of international politics, 
322. 

American Political System. See Political 
System, American. 

American psychology, 20; attitude to- 
ward law, 332. 

American Revolution. See Revolution, 
American. 

American, the, a new race, 16; composite 
of crossed types, 267; conservatism of, 
291 ; deficient in analysis, 522; differen- 
tiated morally and intellectually from 
Englishmen, 226; emotionalism of the 
Latin, 291; eternal youth, 314; evolu- 
tion from blended nationalities, 271; 
fickle, but not radical, 300; frank and 
outspoken, 290; hardness and intoler- 
ance retains language, 420; inherited 
fondness for argument, 196; individual- 
ism, 333 ; influence of the Constitution 
upon, 278; mental attitude of superi- 
ority, 418; mistrusts his own virtue, 
299; narrowness of, 517; optimism of, 
stimulus to art, 422 ; physical differen- 
tiation corresponding with national 
unification, 226; physical structure de- 
notes restless activity, 258; political 
institutions, unique and psychologi- 
cally formative, 237; political system, 
311; power to absorb aliens, 23; reli- 
gious belief in special protection, 311 ; 
sectional, 12; self-confidence, 495; 
spirit of unrest, 53; suspicion develops 
conservatism, 299; two conflicting 
forces urging his divergence from 
parent stock, 247; consideration of, 17, 
225, 247; outgrowth of varying nation- 
alities, 253; permanently established, 
23; physically and facially a distinct 
development, 257; unaware of his own 
qualities, 290; uniformity of life, 268. 

American social and political institu- 
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tions unchanged by forces other than 
English, 9. 

American social system androcratic, 98. 

American spirit, immigrant affected by, 
236. 

American Union, result of free trade 
under the Constitution, 307. 

American voice, 456. 

Amusement frowned upon, 510. 

Antagonism, between aristocratic and 
trading spirit, 483; of North and South 
basis of political principles, 488; sec- 
tional, 360. 

Appomattox, marks outcome of politico- 
economic struggle, 487. 

Aristocracy, 86, 297, 446, 451, 455. 

Aristocratic manners incomprehensible 
in democracy, 433. 

Army, measurements of native-born and 
foreign-born soldiers, 255. 

“ Army vote,’* the, 507. 

Art, future of in America, 423; racial 
sense of in Italian immigrant, 394. 

Articles of Confederation, 292. 

Artisans, skilled element in immigra- 
tion, 374. 

Assimilation, immigrant’s desire for, 
399; power of, element in nationality, 
231. 

Atavism, unconscious influence of, 341. 

Athenians, absorption of aborigines by, 
240. 

Authority, law as exponent of, 349 ; the 
voice of, 80; want of in American, 346. 

Autocracy, escape from, 509. 

Bagehot quoted, 275. 

Balance sheet of a nation, 530. 

Bees, Huxley’s illustration, 532. 

Birth, boast of aristocracy in South, 482; 
veneration for in South, 365. 

Birthplace, not determining factor in 
nationality, 228. 

Birth-rate, advance of civilization marks 
decrease in, 406; high, indicates low 
social development, 426; volitional 
control of, 409. 

Boas, Professor, reports physical 
changes in immigrants, 253. 

Boston, commerce of, 42; tea-laden ships 
in harbor of, 221. 
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Braddock, his contempt of colonial ad- 
vice, 154. 

Brain, American, 665. 

Brindly, Sally, 47, 

British Government, fairness of in tax- 
ation of colonies, 192; interferes with 
colonial trade, 207; sordid realities of, 
248. 

British policy, Puritan interpretation 
of, 287; vacillating and misguided, 
220 . 

Bryce, James, quoted, 268, 200, 431. 

Buccaneer, analogy with captains of in- 
dustry, 355. 

Bunker Hill, battle of, why the Ameri- 
cans won, 155. 

Buoyancy, American, Devolution re- 
sponsible for, 313. 

Burbank, Luther, on crossing of species, 
265. 

Burke, analysis of American colonists, 
181; speech on conciliation with Amer- 
ica, 180. 

Business, a gamble, 523 ; an entire people 
dedicated to, 519 ; develops certain fac- 
ulties and dwarfs others, 521; early 
American methods, 355; test of con- 
duct, 510. 

Business man, the, admiration he in- 
spires, 571. 

Calhoun on slavery, 491. 

Canada, federal system in, 338 ; national 
constabulary of, 339; respect for law- 
in, 339. 

Capital, absence of in America, 69; polit- 
ical and social consequences of, 85. 

Captain of industry, 59. 

Carelessness, national trait, 346; in law- 
making, 353. 

Caste, distinguishing feature in past de- 
mocracies, 274. 

Causes that led to the separation of the 
Colonies, 102. 

Census, Twelfth, figures on amalgama- 
tion of non-English speaking foreign- 
ers, 259. 

Central Government, expansion of law 
by, 338. 

Century Magazine , American manners 
and the immigrant, 434. 


Change, atrophy the result of resistance 
to, 482. 

Character, American. See American 
Character. 

Character, relation of social intercourse 
to, 430. 

Chicanery, result of contempt for law, 
358. 

Children, American, formation of char- 
acter of, 346; economic value and bur- 
den of, 404 ; European and American, 
435; immigrant. American-born, rapid 
physical change in, 257; Italian, Amer- 
icanization of, 397 ; native born of im- 
migrants, 438; physical betterment in 
small families, 408; rapid assimilation 
of alien, 401; relation of numbers and 
quality among, 410. 

Church, and state, 233; no cause for con- 
troversy in United States, 238 ; replaced 
by the material and politics, 196. 

Church of England, deviation of fealty 
from, in colonies, 246; fear of, 111. 

Citizen, the new, effect of American 
manners on, 434. 

Civility, 440. 

Civilization, American, appropriation 
of by immigrant, 402; begins in weak- 
ness for soap, 403; debt to language, 
234; extravagance as aid in progress of, 
480 ; general level of, effects race amal- 
gamation, 251 ; law of higher and lower 
in contact, 450; ready made, effect of 
in America, 357; sophistry of slavery 
as furthering cause of, 471 ; stimulation 
of by immigration, 417; varied degrees 
of in United States, 241. 

Civil War, causes, 496; cementing force, 
233; economic system cause of, 470; ef- 
fect on psychology, 495; industrial ex- 
pansion following, 391. 

Class, leisure, distinction of South, 466. 

Classes, effect of on National manners, 
446, 452. 

Clergy, decline of power, 108. 

Climate, effect on character, 247. 

Cod, importance in Colonial times, 42. 

Code Napol4on, 8. 

Code, special, society’s check on the il- 
legal and unlawful, 343. 

Cold, effects of extreme, 12. 
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Colleges, mob spirit in, 347. 

Colonial character, hardening and inde- 
pendence of, 167. 

Colonial Congress, significance of, 199. 

Colonial congresses, foreshadow union, 
213. 

Colonial discontent, some causes of, 153, 
159. 

Colonial independence, early manifesta- 
tion, 130. 

Colonial institutions, derived from Eng- 
lish, 246. 

Colonial policy, English, selfishness of, 
166, 168. 

Colonial representation, advocated by 
Otis, 206. 

Colonies, American. See American'Col- 
onies. 

Colonization, effect of on national char- 
acter, 531. 

Commandments, The, and human law, 
341. 

Commandments, The Ten, analogy with 
American Constitution, 273. 

Commerce, colonial, English subsidy of, 
174; legal abuse in protection of, 351; 
monopoly of, 170; respectability of, 
121 ; restriction of by England, 326. 

Commercial interests, American and 
English, 246. 

Commercial piracy, in America, 351. 

Commission, Immigration, report of , 385; 
Industrial, report of, 393. 

Commonplace, the, 504. 

Community, burdening of through hap- 
hazard immigration, 391; subordinate 
to individual, 335. 

Complacency, American, 525. 

Confidence, American, bom in the Rev- 
olution, 311. 

Congress, Acts of, reviewable by Su- 
preme Court, 149 ; delay in assembling, 
301; fear of aristocracy among mem- 
bers, 297; output of laws, 350. 

Conqueror, propagator of a new species, 
373. 

Conscience, debauched, 509. 

Constitution, American, the, abolished 
interstate custom houses, 307; adop- 
tion marks politico-economic struggle, 
486; appeal to imagination, 276; civil 


and moral code, 273 ; compromise based 
on religious intolerance, 280; concrete 
presentation of fundamental rights, 
288; contrasted with the Articles of 
Confederation, 292; elasticity given by 
Supreme Court, 302; elevated man and 
deposed God, 278; epitome of Ameri- 
can character, 290, 292 ; federal princi- 
ple of, 293; formative influence on 
American character, 276; framers of, 
280 et seq.; government by consent of 
the governed, 331 ; hearty Puritanism 
in view of human nature, 290 ; individ- 
ualism fostered by, 334; influence of 
Rousseau, 295; inspires veneration, 142; 
it and a law contrasted, 143; interpre- 
tation of, 303; lawlessness coincident 
with adoption of, 333; lesson of free 
trade to the world, 308; liberality of 
view of framers, 279; love of a written, 
an American trait, 140 ; men equal, but 
not equally to be trusted, 289 ; message 
of individualism, 369; metaphysical 
articles of, 283; national religion of 
America, 283; omission of sovereignty 
and sovereign powers, 293; political 
compromise, 279 ; preamble, 294 ; pre- 
eminence of American trade due to, 
308 ; recreated relations between indi- 
vidual and society, 273; series of com- 
plicated checks and balances, 292; 
stability of, 300; suspicion and conser- 
vatism forces keeping instrument in- 
tact, 300 ; train leading to. laid hundred 
years, 286 ; vague knowledge of by av- 
erage American, 278 ; why it inspires 
respect, 143 ; why religion, was omitted, 
279. 

Constitutional Convention, 280. 

Constitutional freedom in England and 
America, 185. 

Constitutions, theatrical element in, 275. 

Contentment, weakening result of, 481. 

Continental Congress, 298. 

Convention, political, substituted for 
Congressional Committee, 468. 

Cook, Doctor, 262. 

Corruption, 558. 

Courtesy in America, 453. 

Courts, effect of individualism on, 337. 

Creed of the American, 523. 
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Cr&vecceur, St. John, on welding of 
races into American, 270. 

Crime, against nature and society, con- 
fusion of, 2S4. 

Currency, scarcity of, 209. 

Curtis, George William, Potiphar Pa- 
pers, 499. 

Customs, Dutch, have disappeared in 
America, 6. 

Darwin, Charles, quoted, 18. 

Decadence of manners in American life, 
437. 

Decentralization, effect of on character, 
81. 

Declaration of Independence, 9, 187, 275, 
284,289. 

Demagogue, the, 62, 291, 468, 480, 508, 554. 

Democracy, banishment of aristocracy’s 
manners from, 432; birthplace of, ac- 
cidental, 370; class distinction in, 274; 
created by the Puritan, 13; essence of, 
67; familiarity destroys discipline in, 
452; happiness aim of, 331; insecurity 
of position in, 447; lawlessness in, 330; 
no connection with demagogue, 291 ; 
power of South weakened through, 468; 
taught to the world by America, 13; 
theoretically needs no laws, 332; unre- 
strained fear of, 297. 

Detachment, an article of political faith, 
513. 

De Tocqueville, on deterioration of char- 
acter through slavery, 460 ; on manners, 
432. 

Development, American, submergence 
of spiritual to material in, 454. 

Development, law of, in contact of two 
social systems, 450. 

Development of man, neither uniform 
nor constant, 251. 

Dialect, absence of in United States, 235. 

Dickens, Charles, on America, 499. 

Differentiation, commercial, of North 
and South, 362. 

Dirt, bondage of, 562. 

Discipline, uncivilizing, of war, 309. 

Discontent, healthy, 563. 

Dishonesty, American, 558. 

Dissatisfaction, Stimulation to industry 
through, 481. 


Divine discontent, another name for 
progress, 403. 

Domestication, time required for, 243. 

Dual system of government, 146. 

Dutch, descendants of, 7; influence of, 
7, 8 n., 10; no customs of, survive in 
America, 6; no law of in America, 6; 
unable to impress their language or 
customs upon an alien people, 7. 

East and West, relations of, 39. 

Economic divergence of North and 
South, 367, 475. 

Economic system, falsity of Southern, 
482. 

Economics, sole basis of early American 
history, 469. 

Economists of eighteenth century, 
biased view of commerce, 306. 

Education, American passion for, 547; 
effect of on farmer, 548. 

Electoral College, medium of counter- 
poising direct power of people, 300. 

Elizabethan adventurers and American 
business methods, 355. 

Encyclopaedists, French, influence 
American thought, 284. 

England, American hatred of, 315, 319, 
328; attempt of to meet expenses by 
American taxation, 187; beginning of 
policy to affect American independ- 
ence, 190; conception of colonists as 
inferior to parent stock, 203; constitu- 
tional reforms, 184; enriched by the 
colonies, 40; fading of recollection of 
in colonies, 247; feeling against, gath- 
ering force for century, 286 ; material 
effect of Stamp Act, 200; new thought 
in, 183; parliamentary legislation in, 
353; protector of American colonies, 
201; public opinion in, 197; race amal- 
gamation in time of mythical legend, 
250 ; regard for in the South, 366 ; step- 
mother to colonists, 248; tradition of 
England as mother-land, 247; treat- 
ment of Ireland by, 324; varied emotion 
of America toward, 417. 

English character, unyielding fibre of, 
419. 

English colonial policy, 166. 

English Constitution, changes in, 300. 
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English Government, blunders at revolu- 
tionary period, 220; failure to realize 
America’s approach to nationality, 216 ; 
friction with American colonies, 188. 

English influence in the formation of 
American character, 4, 7jn. 

English, knowledge of, as naturalization 
test, 416; language of German popula- 
tion, 262. 

English law in America, 332. 

English ministers, enforce tea taxation, 
221; misunderstanding of supreme 
bond of spirit of liberty among colo- 
nists, 213. 

English-speaking races milder on repub- 
licanism, 415. 

English speech in America unaffected by 
immigrants, 233. 

English, the, disdain colonial experience, 
155; independence of, 132; origin of 
American institutions, 5. 

Englishman, the, becomes an American, 
29; in America, identical in mental 
qualities with Englishman in England, 
184; in India, uncorrupted by inferior 
race, 419 ; nature of, 151 ; physical struc- 
ture indicating mental characteristics, 
259 ; transformed into American, 244. 

Entangling alliances, Washington mis- 
quoted, 515. 

Environment, influence of, in race de- 
velopment, 255. 

Equality, conducive to disrespect, 464; 
established by the Constitution, 274; 
snobbishness promoted by, 453 ; social 
effect on manners, 447 ; theoretic aspi- 
ration of philosophers, 452. 

Equilibrium of race-destroying and race- 
preserving forces, 407. 

Ethical standards, matter of contempo- 
rary convention, 320. 

Europe, American sociological law in- 
operative in, 384; reverence for law in, 
350. 

European, impression of American pa- 
triotism, 224 ; view of America’s racial 
amalgamation, 250; writers on Ameri- 
can nationality, 223. 

Evil, law as panacea for, 349. 

Evolution, decline in fertility result of, 
410. 


Evolutionary movement, by * conquest 
and immigration, 373. 

Exaggeration, American, 559. 

Extravagance, emotional demand in 
gratification of, 481. 

Fable, the, of history, 56. 

Farm, the, movement from the city, 
540. 

Farmer, the, influence of, detrimental, 
541 ; takes all that science gives him, 
573 ; tradition of, 541. 

Family, reduction and physical develop- 
ment, 408. 

Father, American, delegation of duties 
of, 346. 

Federal government, enlargement of 
powers of, 305. 

Federalism, 54. 

Federalist, the, 295. 

Federal principle, discovery of in Amer- 
ica, 293. 

Federal system in America and Canada, 
338. 

Fertility, decline of, 410. 

Feudal system, basis of hereditary law- 
maker, 336. 

Forced draft, effect of on a people, 503. 

Foreign blood, part played by in Ameri- 
can development, 478 

Foreign element, change in nativity of, 
383 ; effect on character, 322. 

Foreign influence, effect on American 
institutions, 8. 

Foreign intrigue, superiority of America 
to, 361. 

Foreign possessions, 512. 

Foreigner, the, amalgamation and assim- 
ilation of, 264; Americanized through 
influence of language, 260; attachment 
for America, 400; becomes native 
through adaptation to milieu , 244; con- 
tempt for elevates the social structure, 
379; loyalty of second generation 
among, 401; rarity of native dress 
among working class, 267 ; reclamation 
of, 270. 

Foreigner’s view of fusion of races in 
America, 257. 

Foreignness, handicap in eyes of immi- 
grant, 427. 
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“ Four Hundred/’ extravagance of, un- 
condoned l»y the masses, 242. 

Framers of Constitution, aristocratic 
leanings of, 298; character of, 280 et 
$eq. , compared with Frenchmen, 290. 

France, relation to American colonies, 
189. 

Freedom, political, civil and religious 
guarantee of Constitution, 283; psy- 
chological effect of, 333 ; unifying force 
of, 369. 

Free trade, birth of in South, 367 ; origin 
in Constitution, 307. 

French Encyclopaedists, teachings of, 
141. 

French influence, 8, 10. 

French War, taxation for in England 
and America, 187. 

Franklin, Benjamin, account of colonial 
trade with West Indies, 208 ; disappro- 
val of Stamp Act, 191 ; factor in Ameri- 
can revolution, 210 ; plan of union, 140, 
144; protest against idea of independ- 
ence, 204; view of French, 189. 

Fundamental ideas, American, 23. 

Genius and insanity, 557. 

George III, American Revolution laid at 
the door of, 210; failure to perceive 
coming revolution, 185. 

German immigration, 9. 

German language, decline of in church 
service in America, 263. 

German newspapers, failure of, 263. 

German theatre, significance in closing 
of, 260. 

Germans, their settlement in Penn- 
sylvania, 159. 

Ghetto, New York, Jews’ dislike of out- 
door labor contributing cause of, 3 88. 

Government, influenced by the farmer, 
544; importance of, 490; psychology of, 
alien antipathy to, 413. 

Grenville, George, advocacy of Stamp 
Act, 190, 210. 

Hay, John, quoted, 60. 

Hamilton, on check on power of the 
people, 295. 

Hammonton, scene of Americanization 
of Italian immigrant, 393. 


Heat, effects of extreme, 12. 

Hebrews, East European, physical modi- 
fication of type in American environ- 
ment, 255. 

Henry, Patrick, 211. 

Herodotus, influence of war in defense 
of ideal, 310. 

Historic names do not perpetuate them- 
selves, 66. 

History, effects of migration and con- 
quest, 373; largely is fable, 56; perver- 
sion of, effect on the minds of a 
people. 514; to he read as a volume, 
not chapter, 184. 

Historical events, logical juxtaposition 
Of, 184. 

Historical movements, the causes of, 
553. 

Historians, American, and the Patriots, 
318. 

Holland and the American Union, 5. 

Homes, American, want of discipline in, 
346. 

Horeb, laws given on, analogy to Ameri- 
can Constitution, 277. 

House of Representatives, fear for 
power of in constitutional convention, 
296; manners in, 444. 

Howells, William D., on American bad 
manners, 434 

Howe, Julia Ward/battle hymn of, na- 
tural expression of heredity, 227. 

Hungarians, competition of with own 
nationality, 391. 

Iceland, autonomy with tradition but 
not a “ nation,” 39, 239. 

Ideal, national effect of war waged for, 
310. 

Idealism, American, 63. 

Illinois, divorce law of, 348. 

Imagination, factor in national char- 
acter, 276; in hasty American develop- 
ment, 355. 

Imaginative faculty dwarfed in the 
American, 569. 

Immigrant, the, absorbed into the Amer- 
ican, 23; absorbs American political 
code, 414; acquisition of American 
traits among, 267, 271, 368; acquisition 
of nationality of, 226; adaptability of 
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immigrant to American environment, 
256; allegiance of, 393; Americaniza- 
tion of Italian, 396 ; American marriage 
of, 266; as American as descendant of 
Puritan fathers, 237; assimilation of, 
233; anarchical attitude of, 413; had 
manners coincident with influx of, 445, 
455; birth rate, 409; cause of assimila- 
tion, 399; cementing influence, 370; 
character, 371; commensal, 373 ; compe- 
tition of, 402; competition not with 
native boro, 391; conformity to Amer- 
ican ideas, 418; contempt for by native, 
379; democracy, adopted as political 
code, 414; does not influence the Amer- 
ican, 23; economic barrier to in the 
South, 479; economic value nullified in 
child of, 405; effect of American spirit, 
236; effect of in the Colonial era, 159; 
effect on birth-rate and wages, 375; em- 
ployment, 374; failure inspiring cause, 
374; German and Irish, 375 etseq., hand- 
icap of foreigners, 427 ; inert mass ele- 
vating social structure, 379 ; influence 
on manners, 448; intermarriage, 393; 
Irish, 323-326, 375-382,388; Italian, 382, 
388; housewife element in, 398; law of, 
383, 425 ; law of equilibrium among, 407, 
linguistic fusion, 235; menace, 402; men- 
tality affected by, 411; movement of in- 
dividuals, 392; mutation of races, 236; 
none but English have influenced 
American institutions, 22; physical 
conformation affected, 252; physical in- 
equality, 390 ; preponderance of males, 
393; psychology, 413; raised to level of 
native born, 425; reduction of family 
among, 408; relation to working class- 
es, 374; replacement in occupations, 
378, 386 ; scientific distribution of, 391 ; 
second generation, 235; social and po- 
litical effect of, 322 ; social evolution of 
Italian, 396; social pioneer, 392; soften- 
ing of Puritanism through, 421; stimu- 
lates the American, 416; stimulation of 
race by, 372, standard of native stock 
raised by, 375; transformation of for- 
eign child, 235; two classes, 411 ; un- 
fluctuating character, 371. 

Immigration Commission, investigation 
by, 252. 


Immigration, German, 9. 

Immigration, the law of, 425. 

Imperial policy, of United States, 303. 

Imperialism, the balance-sheet of, 530. 

Improvidence, American, 504. 

Independence Declaration of, 9. 

Independence, national, beginning of in 
war, 309. 

Indian, American, effect of blood in 
Latin America, 240 ; in United States, 
influence negative, 239; invasion of 
bunting grounds by eastern colonists, 
188 ; outrages of, 319. 

Indifference to law, psychology of, 332. 

Individual, strength of, through resist- 
ance, 461. 

Individualism, 82; 338; doctrine of in 
America, 333 ; clog to progress, 335 ; ef- 
fect on the judiciary, 348; fetish of, 
346. 

Industrial competition, beneficent ef- 
fect of immigrant, 379. 

Industrial development, 357. 

Inequality, effect on manners, 452. 

Injunction, divine and human, 341. 

Injustice, colonial feeling of, 177. 

Institutions, American, their origin Eng' 
lish, 5. 

Institutions, cumulative effect on char- 
acter, 461. 

Institutions and ideals, 423. 

Intellect, American, 500. 

Intellect held in contempt, 505. 

Intermarriage, preponderance of male 
immigrant affecting, 393. 

International relations attributable to 
foreign element, 322. 

Interpretation of law, 353. 

Intolerance, 109. 

Ireland, condition of prior to Revolu- 
tion, 324. 

Irish, the, allies of the Americans, 324; 
aversion to aristocracy impresses 
American manners, 455; came to Amer- 
ica as rebels, 160; conformity to Amer- 
ican ideas, 318; replacing of by Rus- 
sians, Poles, Italians, 236; shameful per- 
secution of by the English, 161 ; why 
they have been agitators, 163. 

Irishman m America, rise of, 381. 

Iron, discovery of in Massachusetts, 174. 
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Irving, Washington, on psychology of 
colonists, 201. 

Isolation broken down, 529; intellectual, 
American, 504. 

Italian, the, aesthetic sense checked by 
materialism, 422, elevation of trade 
standards, 394 ; itinerant immigrants, 
391; lower wagesand labor replacement. 
392; replacement of Irish by, 385; sec- 
ond influx, 394; warned against Amer- 
ican manners, 431; women and delayed 
marriage, 407. 

Japanese, ethnological puzzle of, 264. 

Jefferson, believer in doctrine of natural 
rights, 284 ; effect of maxims of French 
Revolution on, 286. 

Jew, the, compared with the Puritan, 33; 
extreme democracy of, 415. 

Jews, a people, not a nation, 229 ; com- 
petition of with own race, 391 ; exclu- 
sive barrier of, modified in America, 
272; poetic temperament without im- 
pression on American literature, 422; 
race unchanged, 225; unmalleable from 
inherited characteristics, 386. 

Judges, interpretation of law by, 348. 

Judges, of Supreme Court, not drawn 
from mandarin caste, 304, 

Judiciary, elevated above the legisla- 
ture, 148 ; isolation of powers of, 349. 

“Junius, 1 ’ 183. 

Jurisprudence, American, its origin 
English, 5 ; French, 8. 

Kalm, Peter, on English policy, 165, 

Kansas, specialized labor to, 391. 

Keith, Sir William, 215. 

Labor, absence of personal element in 
America, 449; enslaved, mental effect 
of, 363; scarcity of, 51; unskilled, de- 
mand for result of Civil War, 391. 

Labor, African, profit of immorality, 459; 
most expensive form of, 482. 

Labor and employer, effect of individu- 
alism on, 335. 

Laborer, scientific placing of, 391. 

Laborers, unskilled, element in immigra- 
tion, 374. 

Language, cementing effect of, 22, 302, 


491; element in nationality, 231; dete- 
riorating influence of immigrant on, 
448; English, factor in welding immi- 
grants into American life, 260; uniform 
tongue in United States, 263; foreign, 
difficulty with which English acquire, 
419 ; foreign, impossible to graft on 
American, 240 ; uniformity of, in 
United States, 235. 

Language of thought, fashions actions, 
234. 

Languages, few unmixed in world to- 
day, 264. 

Law, abuse of, 351; cheapening of, 350; 
compared with constitution, 143; con- 
flicting statutes, 341; contempt for, 
315; effect of individualism on, 348; ex- 
pedient, not an institution, 337 ; exper- 
iment, not finality, 352; French, 8, 350; 
growing respect for in United States, 
337 ; man-made and obvious in democ- 
racy, 332; multiplicity and cheapening 
of, 349; necessity for preservation of, 
344; laws, not law in the United States, 
349; outgrowth of offense, 342; phases 
of in America, 332; social evolution, 
337; state, danger in, 351; tentative 
character of, 351; theological coloring 
of, 341; tradition of, 341; trickster in, 
358; want of uniformity in, 351. 

Lawgivers, fundamental code of, 425. 

Lawlessness, distinguishing feature of 
American civilization, 329 ; inculcation 
of in childhood, 346; phase in social 
evolution, 337; reflection on demo- 
cracy, 330. 

Lawmaker, deification of, 341 ; suspicion 
of corruption of, 352. 

Law of immigration, the, 425. 

Laws of nature, confusion with laws of 
society, 284. 

Lawyer, disrepute of, 358. 

Lecky, quoted, 193, 194,215, 312, 3X7,406. 

Legal tender, commodities at fixed value 
in colonies, 209. 

Legislation, social, effect on power of 
central government, 305. 

Legislature, effect of individualism up- 
on, 348, 350 ; subordinate to the judici- 
ary, 148. 

Leisure class, 519. 
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Liberty, spirit of, founded on English 
principles, 180. 

Life, monotony of, in America, 510. 

Lincoln, quoted, 344, 345, 352, 487, 491. 

Literature, element in nationality, 231 ; 
national in United States, 238; no 
trace of Jewish mystical feeling in 
American, 422. 

Logan, James, nationality of , 227. 

Long, John D., quoted, 25 n., 182, 235, 236. 

Low, Sidney, quoted, 63. 

Loyalists, American, 316, 317, 319, 321. 

Loyalty, personal, absence of, in Ameri- 
can labor, 495. 

Loyalty, political, effect of, 22. 

Lynch law, 337. 

Macaulay, race amalgamation in Eng- 
land, 250. 

Madison, on the dangers of inter-colo- 
nial duties, 307. 

Magazines, accurate reflection of state 
of society, 433; articles on American 
lawlessness, 329. 

Magna Charta, sense of security in, 276. 

Male, preponderance of in immigration, 
392. 

Malthus, unconscious following of by 
Italian immigrant, 408. 

“Mammy,” the, malign influence of, 
462. 

Man adapts himself to his social envi- 
ronment, 130. 

Manners, absence of in home, 435; 
American newspapers on, 435; aris- 
tocratic, 446; banishment of in de- 
mocracy, 433; contact with inferiors 
detrimental, 450; contempt for, 83; de- 
praved by slavery, 457; deteriorating 
influence of immigration, 448; effect 
of insecurity of position, 448; excel- 
lence of colonial, 445; familiarity de- 
structive to, 452; index to character, 
431 ; in early New England, 446 ; influ- 
ence of immigration, 430; like history, 
repeat themselves, 439; negro and im- 
migrant aid in destroying, 465; of 
pioneer, 454; psychological influence 
of, 430; reaction of immoral institu- 
tion on, 461 ; transplanted from factory 
to family, 451. 


Manufacturing, colonists forced into it 
by necessity, 179 ; in North, 488. 

Marriage, effect of education on, 407. 

Marriage, Puritan views of, 90. 

Marshall, John, his diary, 50. 

Massachusetts, seventeenth century in- 
tellectual development in, 195; tax on 
English transportations, 187. 

Material, belief in the, 569. 

Materialism, 314, 504. 

Material power, ambition for, 358. 

Meade, Emily Fogg, study of rural Ital- 
ian settlement, 397. 

Mental and moral characteristics re- 
flected in the physical, 11. 

Mentality, immigration’s forcing up- 
ward of, 416. 

Mercenaries, in the Revolution, 325. 

Metropolis, influence of, 74. 

Middle class, catered to by the politi- 
cian, 543. 

Middle West, proposed American taxa- 
tion to fortify, 190; settlement of, 188. 

Military heroes magnified, 507. 

Millionaires, American, 61, 252, 517, 565. 

Minority, effect of, in opposition to law, 
344. 

Missouri Compromise, 486. 

Monopoly, 562. 

Money, an entire people devoting all 
their energies to making, 492 ; held in 
respect, 505; the main purpose of life, 
519. 

Moral balance sheet, 530. 

Moral issue covers economic inspiration 
of Civil War, 473. 

Morality, American, 241, 283, 558; debas- 
ing effect of slavery on, 458. 

Morals, matter of contemporary con- 
vention, 320; stereotyped code of, 231. 

“Moral uplift,” 552. 

Moral wave, 563. 

Morris, G-ouvemeur, quoted, 86. 

Mothers, American, indifference to 
manners, 435. 

Mulattoes, 458. 

Multiplicity of laws, menace of, 349. 

Mystery, not to be explained by miracle, 
280* 

Nation, character of, determined by 
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first settlers, 423; distinction from 
race, 225; impossible where all ele- 
ments of nationality fail to exist, 232; 
moral balance sheet of, 530; stereo- 
typed code of morals necessary to, 231 ; 
unification and corresponding physi- 
cal differentiation, 227; union more 
spiritual than resistance to aggression 
or material success, 224 ; what consti- 
tutes a, 222. 

National characteristics, four causes 
creating, 315 ; origin of, 52. 

National Spirit, 248. 

Nationality, American, 247 ; birth of, 240 ; 
birthplace, 227; constituent parts of, 
245; contribution of American spirit 
to, 237; effect of, 226; essential ele- 
ments of, 231,239 ; fused by inter-colony 
freedom of trade, 307 ; immigrant’s ab- 
sence of pride in, 399 ; necessary bond 
for nation, 224; not solely attribut- 
able to religion, language or common 
allegiance, 220 ; obliterates German 
element in descent, 202; patriotism 
necessary to, 232 ; spirit of, awakened, 
213; unchallenged possession, element 
of, 230; welding of, 270 ; work of history, 
222 . 

Native, migration to West, 378; qualifi- 
cation of, 383; when does human being 
become, 243. 

Native stock, fortified by process of se- 
lection, 426; standard raised by immi- 
gration, 375; standard raised through 
foreign element, 376; stimulated by im- 
migrant, 372. 

Naturalization, 415. 

Natural rights, doctrine of, 284, 287. 

Nature, battle with, 454; indirect pro- 
cesses of, 532; inequality not fault of, 
288 ; undemocratic force of, 288. 

Navigation Acts, 191; 326; violence in 
enforcement of, 220. 

Navy, effect of, on a people, 533. 

Neal, analysis of trade relations of Eng- 
land and colonies, 202. 

Negro, deteriorating influence of, 464; in- 
fluence of on character, commerce and 
politics, 429 ; a race not a nation, 229. 

New England, blood purely English, 105; 
death and birth rate in, 409 ; economic 


i dependence on Old England, 202 ; in- 
dividuality due to the Puritans, 27; in- 
tellectual level of, compared with Old 
England, 197; marine carriers for col- 
onies, 209. 

New Englander, as foreign element in 
the South, 364; avariciousness of, 31; 
forced to take to the sea, 41. 

Newspapers, decline of foreign, 264; sub- 
stitute for social reflection of diarist, 
434. 

New Netherland, contribution of racial 
elements, 246. 

New York, German population of, 261. 

North, the, and South, 467 ; develop- 
ment of, 480; slavery as moral issue in, 
472 ; slavery mere social excrescence in, 
462 ; psychology of economics in, 476. 

Northerner, contrasting character of, 
365. 

Occupations, replacement of immigrant 
races in, 382, 385. 

Oligarchy, Southern, weakened by spread 
of population, 468. 

Organization, American passion for, 566* 

Otis, James, advocate of Colonial repre- 
sentation, 20G; compared to Ovid’s Ju- 
piter, 207. 

Paine, Thomas, 285. 

Parents, American, respect for authority 
of, 346. 

Parliament, English, authority to legis- 
late for colonies, 185 ; desire to be really 
representative, 183 ; under George III, 
185. 

Patriotism, allied with demagoguery in 
appeal to emotions, 218 ; necessity of to 
nation, 232; proof of in assimilated im- 
migrant, 400. 

Patriots, grievance against loyalists, 318; 
number of in Revolution, 317. 

Penn, William, 137. 

Pennsylvania, flourishing condition of, 
45; life in, 47. 

“ Pennsylvania Farmer,*’ 183. 

People, American, swayed by ideal, 310; 
distrust of in constitutional conven* 
tion, 295 ; power of, 74. 

Philanthropy, 59. 
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Philippines, development of imperial 
policy from, 302. 

Physical, contrast of Northerner and 
Southerner, 365; reflected in mental 
and moral characteristics, II; reflec- 
tion of national mind, 258. « 

Piracy, analogy with American entre- 
preneur, 356; commercial, 554. 

Pitt, William, 182, 217. 

Plantation, aristocratic spirit of, 364; ec- 
onomic ideal of South, 475. 

Planter, Southern, atrophied hy content- 
ment, 481; short-sighted economics, of, 
477. 

Poles, persistence of spirit of national- 
ity, 229. 

Political institutions, psychological con- 
sequences of, 237. 

Political philosophy, recognition of 
classes hy, 287. 

Political precept, remarkable instance 
of a people moulded by it, 516. 

Political system, American, creation of 
through Revolution, 309, 311; element 
in nationality, 231 ; result of accident, 
146; unchanged by later day immigra- 
tion, 424; uniform effect on national- 
ity, 268. 

Politico-economic struggle, three peri- 
ods of, 486. 

Politics, and the poet, 572; as a means of 
livelihood, 508, 571; effect of individual- 
ism on, 335; in England and early Amer- 
ica, 198; inextricably involved in eco- 
nomics, 387; international, American 
view of, 322; most shameless era in, 
609 ; the equivalent of European titles, 
508. 

Population, congestion of, by Jewish im- 
migrant, 387; immigrant element in, 
371 ; naturalization easy for the attrac- 
tion of, 415 ; rapid increase of in a new 
country. 44; United States, one sixth 
traceable to planters of new nation, 
260. 

Possessions, foreign, 512. 

Potiphar Papers, 499. 

Predestination, American belief in, 311. 

President, fear of vesting treaty power 
in, 296, 304. 

Pride, local, 75; state, 76. 


Privy Council, functions of in colonial 
era, 148. 

Professional men, contempt of the busi- 
ness man for, 520. 

Professional politicians, 73. 

Prosperity, Northern, increased demand 
for protection, 484. 

Protection, efforts of Congress to plant 
on nation, 484; origin of in North, 
367. 

Provisions, prices of, 51. 

Psychology, American, 20; causes of, 
517; 521; English and American, con- 
trasted, 258; influence of negro on, 
429; influence of slavery on, 466; un- 
perceived promptings of, 539. 

Puritan, the, a business man, 30, 32; al- 
leged hypocrisy of, 31; church and 
state divorced hy, 238; clergy of, 119; 
compared with the Jew, 33; created 
Democracy, 13; modifications of char- 
acter of, 115; part played by in the Re- 
volution, 109; stern if perverted sense 
of duty, 287; teaching and training of. 
gave New England its individuality, 
27; tempered hy immigration, 421; 
turned from theology to politics, 28- 

Puritanism, basis for resistance to un- 
just authority, 195; decline of, 105, 
109, 195; effect of on character, 115; 
moral result of, 118; survival of spirit 
of, 421. 

Quebec, fall of, lighted fires of loyalty, 
206. 

Race, absorptive power of the dominant, 
372 ; absorption of Italian, 397 ; amalga- 
mation'in England and America, 250 ; 
balance of destroying forces in, 407; 
characteristics, 292; conquest and mi- 
gration of, 372; development under 
favorable environment, 245; disas- 
trously affected by slaves, 463; fallacy 
of power in a lower, 389; generations 
of necessary to absorb another species, 
243; intermarriage in America, 270; 
modification of head form, 254; none 
unmixed, 264 ; of mixed blood, 16 ; pre- 
judice, 415; relation to nationality, 
225. 
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Race suicide, economic factor in, 404. 

Radicalism, result of periods of indiffer- 
ence, 184. 

Railways, wild financing of, 355 ; work 
on by Italians superseding Irish, 386. 

Religion, cause of immigrant assimila- 
tion, 390; debarred from State by Con- 
stitution, 282 • liberalism and religious 
indifference, 108 ; stimulus, to nation- 
ality, 238. 

Reproduction, complex as organism ad- 
vances, 406. 

Republicanism, 413, 

Revolution, American, aftermath of, 
314 ; attitude of North and South to- 
ward, 366 ; attributed to statesmen of 
England and colonies, 210; causes of, 
25; considered as a drama, 24; contro- 
versial viewpoints of, 194; denuncia- 
tion of by Lecky, 193; difficulty of pro- 
curing recruits for, 183 ; effect of argu- 
mentative instinct of American col- 
onist, 197 ; first act of, made America 
continental, 216; ignorance of its 
causes, 178 ; literature of, 239; momen- 
tous effect of, 310 ; not the result of one 
cause, 191 ; part played by the Puritan 
elders, 109 ; presaged by tendency to- 
ward federation in colonies, 212; re- 
sult of century’s fostered liberty, 194 ; 
revenge inspiration of Irish aid, 401 ; 
shaped by mentality of statesmen in 
England and colonies, 219 ; South at 
close of, 366; varied calculation of 
numbers in, 317; welding effect of, 
195. 

Rhode Island, violence over Navigation 
Act, 221. 

Rich, the, idle, 242; public, attitude to- 
ward, 63. 

Roman republic, the, 56. 

Ruling class, absence of in America, 65. 

Rutledge on the Constitution, 277. 

Salic law enforced among Americans, 
93. 

Schooner, origin of name, 210. 

Science, cultivation of in America, 573. 

Schools, mediocre levels of discipline 
in, 347. 

Sootch-Irish, 14; driven to America by 


persecution, 159; modification of type 
through slavery, 463. 

Scotland, seventeenth century, analogy 
to America, 483. 

Second generation, reduction of family 
in, 408. 

Sectionalism, economic differences be- 
tween North and South, 308 ; ended by 
the war with Spain, 536; increase in 
national strength due to, 361 ; menace 
of, lessened through immigration, 371; 
superiority of spirit of freedom to, 
369; West contributes to, 492. 

Senate, fear of corruption in, 296. 

Senner, Joseph II., statement of labor 
replacement by Italians, 385. 

Sentiment, effect on mankind, 158. 

Servants in the colonies, 51. 

Seven Years’ War, 150. 

Sheffield, Lord, defends the Navigation 
Act, 170. 

Shipbuilding in the colonies, 43. 

Sicilians, modification of head form in 
American environment, 254, 257. 

Slavery, 491; balance of sectional power, 
486 ; barrier to immigration, 479 ; degra- 
dation of all labor by, 479; economic 
force of, 469 ; effect on industry, 477 ; 
inspiration of Civil War, 470; question 
in life of whole people, 488; rejection 
of by the West, 474; relation to Ameri- 
can manners, 457, 459; responsibility 
for state sovereignty, 490; sophistry 
and justification, 471. 

Slaves, 409, 415. 

Snobbishness, equality productive of, 
453. 

Social institutions, effect of, 22. 

Social law, exponent of civilization, 345 ; 
expression of public sentiment, 344; 
necessary observance of, 345; origin, 
344. 

Social system, the. See American social 
system. 

Society, development of marked by 
crimes, 342; laws as protection of, 
341. 

South Carolina, forced issue on slavery. 
490; symptomatic of national spirit, 
248. 

South, the, false economic system in, 
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473; protection impelling force to re- 
bellion in, 484; slavery woven in tlie 
social fabric of, 462. 

Southerner, character of, 28, 364; shaped 
political trend of infant nation, 467. 

Sovereignty, popular, in England and 
America, 185. 

Spanish War,' assimilated the immi- 
grant, 401; broke down traditions of a 
century, 511 ; causes of, 526 ; ignorance 
of consequences of, 528; psychological 
effect, 511. 

Species, race-destroying and race-pre- 
serving forces in, 407 ; similarity be- 
tween plant and human in develop- 
ment, 265. 

Spencer, declining birth-rate indicative 
of progression, 410 ; law of equilibrium, 
407. 

Stamp Act, the, 198; misrepresentation 
of in history, 191 ; North Carolina’s re- 
fusal to accept, 249 ; repeal of, 199; re- 
sentment over unforeseen, 192; resist- 
ance to brought the colonists into 
union, 213. 

Standing army, 64. 

State, law of pioneer community in, 340; 
pride in, 76 ; sovereignty of, 340. 

State rights, an inherited instinct, 86; 
slavery responsible for doctrine of, 
490; weakening of doctrine of, 87; 
yielding to enlarged federal power, 
305. 

Statesmanship, attitude toward in early 
North and South, 467; in American 
colonies, 182. 

Statutes, conflicting, result of state 
legislation, 340, 341. 

Straus, Oscar S., on immigration, 388. 

Street cars and American manners, 
438. 

Subjects and citizens, difference be- 
tween, 512. 

Subtlety not foreign to American char- 
acter, 291. 

Superstition, wise men no better than 
fools in their belief in, 3. 

Supreme Court, constant enlargement of 
view, 305 ; expansion of federal powers 
by, 305 ; interpretation of constitution 
by, 303; judges no mandarin caste, 304; 


opposed to popular sentiment, 303; 
power to review Acts of Congress, 149 ; 
progressive element in government, 
302; training of bench, 304. 

Sympathy, inspiration of good manners, 
431. 

Sympodial development, 373. 

Taft, President, speech on homogeneity 
of American people, 235. 

Tariff, Calhoun’s defense of Act of, 1816, 
484, early English ‘ideas of, 171 ; psy- 
chological influence of, 537 ; underlying 
inspiration of Civil War, 474. 

Taxation, colonial objection to, 173; of 
American colonies by Parliament, 187; 
of tea, 221 ; without representation, dif- 
ferent versions of, 193. 

Temperament in North and South, 365. 

Theocracy, Puritan, survival of in Re- 
volutionary spirit, 287 ; why its power 
was weakened, 120. 

Thinking, the American likes to have it 
done for him, 570. 

Thought, never local, 184 ; uninfluenced 
by immigrant, 421; universality of, 
120 . 

Tolerance, 279. 

Tory Government, fear of, 319. 

Tories, treatment of, 329. 

Trade, condemnation of in the Sonth, 
488; philosophic importance of history 
of, 483; psychological effect of, 362. 

Tradition, source of law, 336. 

Trollope, Mrs., her description of Amer- 
ica, 499. 

Type, the American, 225. 

Uncle Sam, caricature of, 258. 

Union, beginning of economic diver- 
gence at time of, 469 ; despite antago- 
nism social and economic, 368; disrup- 
tion, of, compromises to pi event, 493; 
first germ of, 134. 

United Colonies of New England, the, 
129. 

United States, geographically and politi- 
cally a nation, 224; rapid transition 
from poverty to riches in, 477. 

Universality of intellectual scheme, 370. 

Unrest, of the American, 53. 
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Virtue destroys sympathy, 525 ; in excess, 
335; not the monopoly of the poor, 242. 

Voice, American, 456. 

Wages, in the Colonies, 49; starvation of 
parasitic trades, 387. 

War, cheapens human life, 498; effect of 
on American character, 151 ; influence 
of on character of a people, 438; phe- 
nomenon of popular education inciting 
a people to action, 218; uncivilizing 
discipline of, 309; universal cause of, 
2X7, 

Ward, Professor Lester, theory of “ sym- 
podial development,” 373. 

Washington, George, 204, 213, 513. 

Wealth, as standard of excellence, 483 ; 
in America, 243; prestige of, 505. 

West, the, and the East, relations of, 
39; one of the causes of sectionalism, | 
492. i 


W r est Indies, colonial trade with, 208. 

Whigs, aid American independence, 182; 
American, conversion of, 285. 

Whitney’s cotton gin, 475. 

Wilmot Proviso, 480. 

Woman, American, her nervousness, 100; 
luxury, 94; only two in American his- 
tory, 88; position of, 89, 99; so called 
chivalry of man to, 97; status of in the 
Colonial era, 90; status of in the West, 
93; has no influence on American 
affairs, 88; why she takes no part in 
politics, 99. 

Woolsey, definition of a nation, 222. 

Working classes, effect of immigration 
on, 374. 

Writs of Assistance, 207. 

Yankee, physical differentiation from 
| original type, 226. 
i Yorktown, 182, 310. 







